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Opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament.— Debates  on  the  Address,  and  on  the 
Treaties  concluded  with  Foreign  Powers  in  1815. — Motion  for  the  prodiic~ 
tion  of  the  “  Christian  Treaty."— Financial  Exposition  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  peace  of  Europe  being  once  rials  of  a  too  military  nation,  that 
again  established,  and  the  attention  of  firebrand  which  had  before  been  pluck- 
speculatire,  as  well  as  of  active  men  ed  from  its  position  by  the  united 
among  us  being  released,  in  some  strength  of  Russia,  Germany)  and 
measure,  from  the  contemplation  of  England.  The  people  were  prepared 
external  affairs,  the  opening  of  parlia*  to  congratulate  the  government,  by  the 
ment  was  this  year  expected  by  the  mouths  of  their  representatives,  upon 
people  of  England  with  a  well-ground-  the  happy  termination,  to  which  a  just, 
ed  confidence,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  because  a  necessary,  war  had  in  so 
legislative  bodies  would  be  immediate-  brief  a  space  been  conducted  ;  but 
ly  directed  to  the  repair  and  alleviation  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  see  the 
of  those  dilapidations  and  distresses  parliament  re-assembled,  by  reason  of 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  re-  the  hopes  which  they  built  on  the  is- 
venue,  and  upon  a  very  large  part  of  sue  of  those  interrupted  investigations, 
the  population  of  the  empire,  in  con-  which  had  for  their  object  the  im- 
sequence  of  the  unequalled  exertions  provement  of  our  domestic  revenue 
to  which  our  country  had  been  so  and  polity— more  particularly,  the  re¬ 
long  exposed.  Deliberations  of  such  lief  of  those  classes  of  the  community, 
a  nature,  begun  during  the  last  scs«  to  whose  share,  as  was  universally  felt 
sion,  had  been  at  once  forgotten  and  and  regretted,  an  unequal  pressure  of 
dismissed  in  the  tumult  of  that  mo-  the  national  burden  had  fallen.  That 
mentary  and  almost  miraculous  revo-  the  public  expectation  was  not  disap- 
lution,  which  had  expelled  the  French  pointed,  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of 
king  from  the  throne  to  which  he  the  busy  and  laborious  session  which 
had  so  lately  been  restored,  and  re-  ensued. 

placed,  amidst  the  combustible  mate-  Parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of 
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February,  and  the  speech  was  deliver¬ 
ed  by  commission.  The  principal  to¬ 
pic  was  very  naturally  the  splendid 
nature  of  the  public  exertions  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
happy  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace 
among  the  continental  nations,  arising 
out  of  the  speedy  and  glorious  success 
•with  which  these  exertions  had  been 
crowned.  The  commercial  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  results  of  the  war  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  on  the  continent  of  India,  were 
mentioned  as  affording  additional  cause 
for  congratulation.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  given  orders,  that  copies  of 
the  different  treaties  should  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  parliament,  and  confidently  trust¬ 
ed  that  their  stipulations  would  receive 
nnmingled  approbation.  The  convul¬ 
sions  which  had  agitated  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states  had  been  such,  as  it  would 
be  seen,  that  measures  of  precaution  of 
no  ordinary  character  had  been  deem¬ 
ed  indispensable  by  the  allies.  In 
these  measures,  from  a  sense  of  thei;- 
jiistice  and  sound  policy,  his  Royal 
Highness  had  concurred,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  parliament,  regarding  them 
in  the  same  view,  would  willingly  lend 
their  co.operation  for  carrying  them 
into  effect.  The  speech  concluded 
with  expressions  of  gratitude  for^that 
•M’isdom  and  firmness  of  the  British 
parliament  and  people,  to  which,  un¬ 
der  providence,  his  Royal  Highness 
considered  himself  as  indebted  for  all 
the  advantages  with  which  his  counsels 
and  arms  had  been  crowned  ;  of  his 
resolution  to  preserve,  by  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  the 
high  character  which  the  country  had 
every  where  obtained— and  of  hope 
that  the  same  internal  union  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  had  enabled  us  to  sur¬ 
mount  so  many  dangers,  might  still 
continue  to  strengthen  our  prosperity, 
and  prolong  the  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  address  was  moved  in  the 


House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  This  nobleman,  after  com¬ 
menting  in  general  terms  on  the  splen¬ 
did  state  of  our  external  relations, 
went  on  to  state  that  the  country,  in 
the  course  of  its  long  and  arduous 
contest,  had  been  subjected  to  many 
heavy  burdens  and  privations — that 
these  It  would  be  the  business  of  the 
Prince  Regent’s  ministers  to  alleviate 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow 
— and  that  he  had  no  doubt  in  this 
as  in  all  other  respects,  whatever  per¬ 
sons  in  their  situation  could  do  for 
the  public  benefit  would  be  done  by 
them.  Parliament,  likewise,  would, 
he  trusted,  unite  its  endeavours  with 
those  of  the  Prince  and  his  ministers 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  commercial  classes  of  the 
community,  that  so,  if  possible,  there 
might  not  remain  one  heavy  heart  in  the 
British  dominions.  Lord  Calthorp, 
in  seconding  the  address,  enlargec*  up¬ 
on  the  liberal  and  unselfish  character 
of  the  measures  which  the  allies  had 
adopted.  “  These,”  said  he,  had 
not  been  directed  by  any  narrow  views 
of  local  interests ;  they  had  proceeded 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  aimed  at  the 
most  extensive  objects.  This,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  was  a  sort  of  pledge  that 
proper  caution  would  be  observed  in 
providing  for  the  future  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  He  was  induced  to  cherish 
this  hope  the  more  from  the  spirit  of 
forbearance  which,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  had  characterized  the  counsels, 
and  even  the  armies  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  changing,  as  it  were,  those  who 
usually  were  the  instruments  of  ven¬ 
geance  into  guardians  of  liberty  and 
repose  ;  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
show  the  country,  that  our  modera¬ 
tion  in  peace  was  as  unrivalled  as  had 
been  our  perseverance  in  war.” 

These  sentiments  were  not  shared 
and  expressed  by  the  usual  supporters 
of  administration  alone.  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  as  he  had  approved  the  vigorous 
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measures  adopted  by  government  in 
the  preceding  year,  so  now  he  cordial¬ 
ly  congratulated  them  upon  the  happy 
successes  to  which  these  measures  had 
led.  “  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,” 
said  he,  “  to  hnd,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  which  does  not  meet  with  my 
most  hearty  concurrence  ;  and  1  trust 
that  the  address  which  has  been  moved 
in  consequence  of  it,  will  meet  the  una¬ 
nimous  approbation  of  this  House. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  should 
think  it  scarcely  necessary  to  trouble 
your  lordships,  did  I  not  feel  that  it 
was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  all  to 
express  our  joy  and  gratitude  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  the  new  war,  in  which  we 
were  so  unexpectedly  and  so  unwil¬ 
lingly  involved,  and  the  result  of  which 
for  some  time,  and  to  some  minds,  ap¬ 
peared  so  doubtful,  has  terminated  in 
a  success  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Such  a  triumph  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  most  vivid  emotions 
of  joy  and  gratitude  in  my  breast ; — 
joy,  that  the  calamities  of  war,  at 
which  we  all  shuddered,  have  been 
concluded — gratitude,  that  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace,  for  which  we  all  panted, 
have  been  secured.  Those  blessings, 
I  trust,  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy ; 
and,  in  the  hope  that  every  measure 
will  be  adopted  to  procure  their  con¬ 
tinuance,  it  is  my  ardent  wish  that  this 
address  should  meet  with  the  undivided 
assent  of  your  lordships.  1  can  no 
less  refrain  from  the  expression  of  my 
satisfaction  at  the  great  leading  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  of  our  country  ;  I 
allude  to  the  means  by  which  the  peace, 
at  which  I  rejoice,  has  been  obtained  ; 
it  has  been  restored  to  us  by  what,  1 
confess,  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  probable  mode,  both  of  its  resto¬ 
ration  and  continuance — the  re-esta- 
blishmentof  that  government  in  France 
which  by  commotion  had  been  over¬ 
thrown,  and  by  violence  was  excluded. 
These  are  the  two  main  points  upon 


which  we  are  called  this  night  to 
come  to  a  vote  ;  and  I  should  have 
been  wanting  in  justice  to  my  own 
feelings,  if  1  had  not  so  far  obtruded 
myself  upon  the  notice  of  the  House 
(however  unnecessarily  with  reference 
to  the  decision),  as  to  request  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sentiments  I  have  just 
expressed." 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  was 
equally  cordial  in  his  congratulations  ; 
but  he  expressed  some  anxiety,  that, 
by  concurring  with  the  very  general 
terms  of  the  address,  he  might  not  be 
supposed  to  give  any  opinion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  papers  not  yet  laid  before  par¬ 
liament.  Lord  Liverpool  relieved  his 
lordship  from  any  idea  of  this  nature  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  alone,  (who  asserted  that  the  re¬ 
storation  of  King  Louis  had  been  un¬ 
warrantably  effected  by  means  of  fo¬ 
reign  arms,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  measures  which  had  ter¬ 
minated  in  that  event  were  worthy  of 
condemnation,  not  applause  from  the 
British  senate),  the  address  was  una¬ 
nimously  agreed  to — a  rare  and  ple:^ 
sing  omen  of  harmony  in  -the  public 
deliberations. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  address 
was  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Ackland,  who,  in  a  speech  of  much 
eloquence,  enlarged  upon  the  same  to¬ 
pics  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made ;  and  his  motion  was  se¬ 
conded  by  Mr  Methuen.  Mr  Brande 
rose  to  move  an  amendment,  but  pre¬ 
faced  his  motion  with  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret,  that  he  should  feel 
compelled  to  disturb,  even  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  unanimity  of  the  assembly  ; 
adding,  that  if,  indeed,  the  speech  from 
the  throne  had  avowed  the  wishes 
and  intention  of  government  to  relieve 
by  every  possible  means  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  with  the  same 
disinterestedness  wherewith  the  friends 
of  government  had  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  stated  that  intention,  he  should 
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have  conceived  himself  to  be  released 
from  any  such  necessity.  One  of  the 
principal  topics  of  his  speech  was  the 
unusual  length  of  the  adjournment  of 
parliament,  in  circumstances  of  so  re¬ 
markable  interest  and  importance. 

“  This  delay,”  he  alleged,  “  was  a  se¬ 
rious  ground  of  complaint ;  for,  du¬ 
ring  this  protracted  recess,  it  became 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  trea¬ 
ties  and  conventions  of  vast  importance 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  had  been 
entered  upon  and  decided  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  paramount  necessity  of  the  case, 
had,  during  the  long  discussion  at¬ 
tendant  upon  such  proceedings,  wholly 
neglected  to  call  upon  the  Commons  of 
England  for  their  necessary  advice  and 
co-operation.  This  was  disrespect  to 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  parliament.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  anxiety  on  this  subject,  when  it 
was  understood  that  treaties  had  been 
concluded,  raising  doubtful  questions 
of  public  law,  and  of  constitutional 
principle ;  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  maintaining  a  large  foreign 
military  establishment,  which  must 
necessaiily  require  a  large  domestic 
military  establishment  for  its  support. 
The  subject  involved  not  merely  legal 
and  constitutional,  but  financial  consi- 
derations,  all  of  which  were  overlooked 
in  the  address  of  the  honourable  baro¬ 
net  ;  and  although  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  go  deeply  into  them  at  pre¬ 
sent,  he  trusted  he  should  hereafter  be 
able  successfully  to  contend,  that  they 
ought  to  have  directed  whatever  might 
be  the  terms  and  provisions  of  those 
treaties.  What  he  chiefly  regretted, 
however,  in  the  able  speech  of  the  ho-, 
iiourable  baronet,  was,  the  slight  and 
insufHcient  manner  in  which  he  had 
touched  upon  the  actual  distresses  of 
the  country.  He  wished  the  House 
to  pledge  itself  dictinctly,  that  they 
would  enquire  and  administer  speedy 


relief,  because  he  was  convinced,  that, 
by  a  steady  application  of  our  resour¬ 
ces,  and  by  a  strict  economy,  the  bur¬ 
thens  and  distressesof  the  people  might 
be  relieved.  The  country  looked  to 
them  for  some  pledge,  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  partial  and  oppressive 
taxation  should  be  revised,  and  he  im¬ 
plored  his  Majesty’s  ministers  and  the 
House  not  to  disappoint  it  in  so  just 
and  natural  an  expectation.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  that  the  following 
words  should  be  added  to  the  address  : 
“  And  also  to  represent  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  to  have  advised  his 
Royal  Highness,  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  delay,  to  have  convened  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
those  important  treaties  with  the  allies 
and  with  France,  which  after  having 
been  acted  upon  for  several  months, 
are  now  about  to  be  laid  before  this 
House  I  and  that  the  length  of  the 
late  prorogation  was  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  at  a  time  when  the  unexampled 
domestic  embarrassments,  as  well  as 
the  important  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  required  an  early  meeting  of 
parliament ;  and  to  assure  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  this  House  will  speedi¬ 
ly  undertake  a  careful  revisal  of  our 
civil  and  mihtary  establishments  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  public  interests ;  and  also  at  an 
early  period  take  into  its  most  serious 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
country.” 

To  the  principal  obj'^ction  mention¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Branue,  a  very  satisfactory 
answer  was  given  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  “'If  the  gentlemen,” 
said  he,  “  who  accused  ministers  of 
protracting  to  an  unjustifiable  extent 
the  adjournment  of  parliament,  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  pay  attention  to 
the  dates  of  events  which  must  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  they  would  have  found  that  the 
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treaty  of  peace»  about  to  be  laid  before  sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country  ; 
the  House,  was  only  signed  on  the  and  this  was  a  point  which  ministers 
20th  of  November,  and  it  was  nearly  and  the  House  would  never  cease  to 
two  months  longer  before  the  ratifies,  keep  in  view.  He  believed,  indeed, 
tioiis  were  exchanged.  These  did  not  that  if  we  could  be  brought  back  to, 
take  place  till  the  20th  of  January,  so  the  state  we  were  in  before  the  war 
that  there  was  only  a  lapse  of  ten  began,  and  on  one  side  were  placed  all 
days  between  the  time  that  ministers  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  we 
had  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  had  undergone,  and  the  expence  which 
communication  to  parliament,  and  the  we  had  incurred,  and  on  the  other, 
assembling  of  them  together.  This  the  high  station  which  we  had  attain- 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  great  delay  ed,  there  was  no  British  heart  so  base 
complained  of,  and  the  ten  days  form-  as  not  to  choose  our  present  glorious 
ed  the  whole  of  the  time  that  had  been  eminence,  notwithstanding  all  it  had 
suffered  to  elapse  before  parliament  cost  us.  As  so  many  opportunities 
was  informed  or  what  had  taken  place,  would  soon  occur  for  the  House  ma- 
Out  of  this  short  period  must  also  be  turcly  to  consider  what  could  be  done 
deducted  whatever  time  was  necessary  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  treaty  from  he  should  touch  but  slightly  on  any 
Paris  to  London,  as  well  as  that  re-  thing  relating  to  that  topic.  It  must 
quired  for  the  printing  of  the  papers  be  evident,  that  several  circumstances 
for  the  convenience  of  members.  They  contributed  to  produce  this  stagna- 
were  now  in  such  a  state  of  forward-  tion,  which  could  not  possibly  be  a- 
ness,  that  when  they  came  to  be  laid  voided.  For  example,  a  very  consi. 
on  the  table,  and  when  it  would  be  derable  difference  arose  in  all  commer. 
seen  that  their  number,  either  as  trea-  cial  transactions,  as  soon  as  the  general 
ties,  conventions,  or  proclamations,  intercourse  was  renewed  with  the  con- 
amounted  to  between  sixty  and  seven-  tinent,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
ty,  every  gentleman  must  be  convin-  the  war ;  this  caused  a  reduction  in 
ced,  that  not  an  hour  had  been  lost,  the  prices  of  all  articles  similar  to 
This  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  delay,  those  which  were  allowed  to  be  im- 
Respecting  the  internal  situation  of  ported,  and  particularly  in  those  which 
the  country,  he  could  assure  the  ho-  formed  the  necessaries  of  life.  On 
nourable  gentleman  who  had  moved  looking  back  to  the  year  1801,  it 
the  amendment,  that  ministers  had  paid  would  be*  recollected  that  apprehen- 
the  most  anxious  and  unremitting  at-  sions  were  entertained  of  a  great  defi- 
tention  to  it ;  and  however  laboriously  ciency  in  the  supply  of  bread-corn, 
and  honourably  some  of  his  colleagues  the  produce  of  our  own  country  ;  and 
had  been  employed  abroad,  he  could  these  alarms  at  an  approaching  scarci- 
say  for  himself,  that  he  had  never  ty  were  continued  for  several  years 
passed  a  summer  with  less  relaxation  following.  Thus  the  prices  of  corn 
or  more  anxiety  in  his  life.  lie  could  and  every  necessary  of  life  rose  rapid- 
not  but  think  that  the  speech  which  ly,  and  continued  at  a  high  rate ;  but 
had  been  read  contained  every  pledge  when,  by  the  restoration  of  peace, 
which  the  House  could  reasonably  de-  channels  of  commerce  were  re-opened, 
sire  on  the  subject  in  question.  It  the  prices  necessarily  found  their  le- 
gave  the  strongest  declaration  from  vel,  and  wheat,  in  particular,  was  re¬ 
tire  crown,  that  all  possible  measures  duced  to  the  price  it  formerly  bore, 
for  producing  general  economy  in  the  Another  caus:  was  the  scarcity  of 
state  should  be  taken  that  were  con-  roouey,  occasioned  by  the  contiueutal 
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wars,  now  so  gloriously  concluded. 
Very  large  sums  had  been  drawn  from 
the  capital  of  this  country  by  the  great 
loans  of  the  last  and  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  last  three  years  the  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  142  millions  had  been 
granted  for  the  cxpences  of  the  war 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  &c. ;  of  which 
about  42  millions  only  were  in  paper. 
The  abstraction  of  so  large  a  sum  from 
the  ordinary  channels  of  industry  of 
the  country  must  necessarily  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  stagnation.  But  when 
the  papers  that  were  preparing  on  this 
subjectshould  belaidbeforethe  House, 
the  whole  matter  would  be  clearly 
seen  into  ;  and  all  that  was  requisite 
would  be  for  gentlemen  not  to  consi¬ 
der  them  in  the  gross,  but  scrupulous¬ 
ly  to  examine  the  items,  and,  after  an 
attentive  investigation,  to  form  their 
opinion  as  to  what  parts  of  the  public 
expenditure  can  be  properly  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  bow  those  wants  are 
to  be  met  which  are  most  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  had 
no  hesitation  to  avow  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  continue  the  income-tax, 
on  the  modihed  scale  of  five  per  cent. 
He  should  be  able,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  show,  that  of  all  modes  that  could  be 
thought  of,  none  would  be  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  economical,  or  less  op¬ 
pressive  and  biirthensome  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.” 

The  strongest  statement  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  however,  was  embodied  in  the 
speech  of  Mr  Brougham.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  began  by  saying,  **  that  he  had 
Ml*  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  ad¬ 
dress,  because  that  address  bound  par¬ 
liament  in  nothing  but  to  enquire  into 
certain  things,  and  if  they  approved 
of  them,  to  express  their  approbation. 
But  his  principal  anxiety  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  ministers  were  really  in 
earnest  in  those  promises. of  immediate 
attention  to  the  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
tressesof  the  agricultural  classes,  which 


had  been  implied  in  some  of  thespeeches 
of  their  adherents.  The  distresses  of  the 
landed  interest  of  England  had  been 
unabated  by  the  peace,  and  un  palliated 
by  all  our  victories.  When  it  was  as¬ 
serted  in  the  speech  that  our  revenue 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
House  must  take  it  for ‘granted  that 
it  was  so,  because  that  was  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  ministers  themselves  alone 
knew  the  correctness  of,  and  concern¬ 
ing  which  all  the  rest  of  the  House 
remained  in  darkness.  But  let  them 
remember  that  their  responsibility  for 
this  assertion  would  be  very  great,  if, 
after  having  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  their  master,  it  should  be 
found  that  agriculture  mast  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  ‘  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,’  and  that  it  stood  in  need  of  re¬ 
lief  ;  that  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
was  daily  increasing,  and  that  the 
home  trade,  no  less  than  the  foreign, 
presented  another  melancholy  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  boasted  *  flourishing  con¬ 
dition’  described  by  the  address.  He 
might  safely  venture  to  say,  that  the 
home  trade,  the  substantial  ground¬ 
work  of  national  industry,  was  at  a 
stand-still.  Shops  were  every  where 
empty,  and  tradesmen’s  books  cover¬ 
ed  with  debts,  on  which  not  one  per 
cent,  could  be  collected.  Yet  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  after  victories  such  as 
could  never  have  been  looked  for.  In 
the  negociations  at  Paris,  it  was  our 
own  fault  if  the  terms  were  not  such 
as  were  best  suited  to  our  manifold  in¬ 
terests.  The  pressure,  however,  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  1810  and 
1812;  no  business  was  done,  and  if 
the  reason  were  asked,  it  was  said  the 
landlord  received  no  rent — the  tenant 
could  sell  no  corn.  If  this  turned  out 
to  be  a  part  of  that  picture,  of  which 
a  general  sketch  had  been  given—if 
out  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  our 
commerce  must  be  taken  that  lumping 
exception  of  the  whole  internal  trade, 
11 
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in  comparison  of  which  foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  so  inconsiderable  that  it 
might  be  considered  merely  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  system,  a  very  heavy  res¬ 
ponsibility  would  fall  on  the  framers 
of  the  speech. — In  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  baronet  who  moved  the  address, 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  comparison 
of  the  present  peace  with  that  of 
Utrecht,  which  had  justly  been  consi¬ 
dered  the  most  improvident  bargain 
ever  made.  The  Assiento  Contract, 
indeed,  was  the  only  advantage  which 
this  country  derived  in  that  treaty 
from  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
the  councils  of  Godolphin.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  that  with  the  present  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  was 
said  to  be  advantageous  to  the  latter. 
He  was,  therefore,  led  to  suppose, 
that  among  the  sixty  or  seventy  con¬ 
ventions  and  treaties  which  they  were 
to  be  presented  with,  would  be  found 
one  in  which  Spam  and  Portugal  had 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  slave-trade. 
As  Buonaparte  had  abolished  the  slave- 
trade  in  France,  all  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  were  bound  to  relinquish  that  de¬ 
testable  commerce.  He  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  not  only  no  Assiento 
Contract,  which  would  be  felonious 
by  the  present  law,  but  an  abolition  on 
the  part  of  Ferdinand  of  this  great  and 
crying  evil — an  evil  next  in  magnitude 
to  his  persecutions  religious  and  civil— 
to  his  butcheries  and  torture  of  his 
own  subjects.  This  contemptible  ty¬ 
rant-contemptible  in  every  respect, 
but  in  the  portentous  power  of  doing 
mischief  which  he  possessed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  having  raised  him  to  the 
throne  which  he  so  meanly  and  unwor¬ 
thily  filled — whose  slightest  crime  was 
his  usurpation  of  his  father’s  crown, 
was  now  the  grand  slave-dealer  out  of 
Europe,  as  he  was  the  grand  maker  of 
slaves  in  Europe.  He  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  had  insisted  on  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  that  trade  ;  and  that  Portu¬ 
gal,  whom  we  had  also  saved,  and  over 


whom  we  could  exercise  someinfluence, 
at  least,  had  abandoned  that  dreadful 
traffic.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated,  that 
he  reserved  himself  fur  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  to  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  revenue, 
which  was  one  of  the  topics  of  the 
speech,  and  was  re-echoed  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  hon.  baronet.  But  he 
could  not  help  taking  notice,  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  business  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  by  way  of  intimation  upon 
this  subject.  As  one  reward  of  our 
exertions  in  the  late  contest,  so  glo¬ 
riously  spoken  of  in  the  address,  and 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  so  elo¬ 
quently  seconded  it,  termed  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  rod  of  enchantment,  and 
dissolving  the  spell  by  whicli  the  na¬ 
tions  had  been  bound  in  slavery,  he 
had  heard  with  more  regret,  than  per¬ 
haps  astonishment,  that  the  most  op¬ 
pressive  of  any  of  the  taxes  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  nation — the 
heaviest  and  most  obnoxious  of  these 
burthens  under  which  the  country  had 
groaned— that  that  most  oppressive 
and  tormenting  tax  upon  income  was 
to  be  continued.  It  was  fur  this  we 
had  been  fighting,  not  only  our  own 
battles,  but  those  of  other  nations ! 
Our  fortitude  and  perseverance  had 
led  to  this  happy  consequence,  that 
we  were  not  merely  to  bear  the  other 
burthens  which  had  been  so  heavily 
laid  upon  us,  but  were  to  be  borne  down 
by  this  most  tormenting  of  all  taxes — 
a  tax  which  was  still  more  oppressive 
in  the  detail  than  in  the  bulk :  and 
this,  it  was  said,  was  necessary,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  *  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom  1’ 
If  this  odious  tax  could  be  dispensed 
with — if  there  was  any  other  means  of 
going  on  without  it,nomau  in  his  senses 
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— still  less  would  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament,  intimate  an  intention 
of  renewing  it.  Such  an  intimation 
surely  could  arise  only  from  the  con- 
scioiisnessof  there  being  no  other  means 
of  carrying  on  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country.  He,  however,  did  trust, 
that  this  early  hint,  which  had  been  so 
plainly  and  unequivocally  given  of  the 
intention  of  government,  would  not  be 
lost  upon  the  country  or  upon  the 
House,  and  that  the  constituents  of 
such  of  them  as  had  any  constituents 
{A  lajigh,  and  cries  of  hear,  hear  t) 
would  take  those  steps,  which,  if  they 
had  been  adopted  last  year,  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  burthen 
to  have  existed  beyond  the  present 
spring.  He  reserved  himself  upon 
various  other  branches  of  the  national 
finances,  until  they  should  be  brought 
in  detail  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Some  seemed  to  suppose  that 
there  were  no  means  of  relieving  the 
landed  interest,  because  their  affairs 
were  so  interwoven  with  the  national 
prosperity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  them  from  other  objects.  But 
he  could  not  help  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  speedily  find  that  there  were 
means  uf  separating  them,  and  that 
some  seasonable  ix'lief  would  be  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  distresses  with  which  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  of  the  community  was 
afflicted.  He  had  consoled  himself 
w  th  the  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  seriously  set  about  a 
revisal  of  some  part  of  the  revenue  and 
finance,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  as  much 
as  possible  the  severity  of  those  taxes 
now  imposed  upon  the  country.  Was 
it  then  to  be  understood,  that  not  only 
half  ihe  property-tax,  but  all  the  other 
war  taxes  were  to  be  continued  ?  Was 
the  country  to  understand  from  the 
Chancellor  uf  the  Exchequer,  that  at 
a  season  when  grain  was  almost  a  drug 
in  the  markets,  and  when  corn  was  not 
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only  at  the  lowest  price,  but  when  no 
price  could  be  obtained  at  all ;  and 
when  the  most  grievous  burthens  were 
imposed  upon  the  barley  growers,  was 
it  to  be  said,  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  war  malt-tax  was  to  be 
continued  ?  Was  it  to  be  said,  that 
the  landholders  were  still  to  pay  five 
per  cent,  property-tax,  and  endure 
in  times  of  peace  all  the  hardships 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  ?  Was  the  malt-tax  of 
3Ss.  per  quarter  laid  on  during  the 
war,  to  continue  during  peace  ?  If 
this  was  to  be  the  state  of  things, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  se¬ 
parate  without  hearing  a  notice  from 
some  of  his  honourable  friends,  who 
were  conversant  with  this  subject, 
for  bringing  the  question  of  the  war 
malt-tax  immediately  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  House.  But  there 
were  other  matters  independent  of  the 
subject  of  reduction  in  the  taxes,  to 
which  he  hoped  the  attention  of  par¬ 
liament  would  be  speedily  called.  If 
the  amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  was 
carried,  the  House  would  pledge  itself 
speedily  to  take  under  its  consideration 
the  state  of  the  country ;  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
their  enquiry  would  be  those  laws 
which  prevented  the  exportation  of 
som.e  of  the  most  important  staple 
commodities  of  the  country.  He  trust¬ 
ed  also  that  the  state  of  the  usury  laws 
would  be  brought  under  considetation 
with  the  like  celerity ;  for  there  was 
no  subject  more  deserving  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  parliament.  He  hoped  those 
laws,  which  operated  most  oppressive¬ 
ly  on  the  indigent  borrower,  which 
had  been  disapproved  of  by  the  first 
characters  of  the  country,  which  Sir 
Francis  Baring  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  had  strongly  proHounced  against, 
as  injuring  the  interests  of  those  they 
w’ere  intended  to  protect,  and  which 
were  so  manifestly  impolitic  and  ruin¬ 
ous,  would  soon  receive  a  thorough 
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revision  and  alteration.  There  were 
various  other  subjects,  unnecessary  for 
him  to  allude  to  at  present,  which  were 
equally  pressing  upon  the  notice  of  the 
House  ;  he  would  only  instance  the 
state  of  the  poor-laws,  as  they  respect¬ 
ed  the  equalization  of  rates.  All  that 
he  was  desirous  of  urging  upon  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  House  at  present  was,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  redeeming  their 
pledge,  by  immediately  entering  into 
that  enquiry,  which  was,  of  all  others, 
the  most  important — namely,  into  the 
state  of  the  finances,  and  by  thus  show¬ 
ing  to  the  country  that  their  condition 
was  not  absolutely  hopeless,  and  that 
the  promises  of  parliament  were  not 
mere  empty  sounds  without  meaning. 
Before  he  concluded,  he  begged  to 
allude  to  one  part  of  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  speech  opposite,  and  the  more 
so,  because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  under  consideration.  He  meant 
that  part  which  pledged  the  House  to 
measures  of  economy.  That  part  of 
the  address  and  speech  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  must  be  taken  to  mean, 
such  a  rigorous  investigation  into  the 
amount  of  our  enormous  establish¬ 
ments,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
would  lead  to  this  result, — that  our 
expences  would  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible,  consistently 
with  our  safety.  For  it  was  a  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
was  a  cruel  mockery  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  to  tell  them,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  distress  and  misery,  and  when 
the  long-looked  for  peace  was  at  length 
arrived,  that  they  were  still  to  endure 
the  expences  of  war,  without  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  peace.  And  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  i  Fur  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  cession  of  new  islands,  of  aopoint- 
,  ing  new  governors,  new  secretaries, 
new  clerks,  of  establishing  new  sources 
of  patronage,  new  causes  of  alarm  to 
the  people,  and  new  quarters  from 
wliich  danger  may  be  portended  to 
their  rights.  The  right  honourable 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  gentlemen  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  accounts 
that  would  be  laid  before  them,  nut 
in  the  gross,  but  in  detail,  and  that 
they  would  investigate  the  items.  He 
would  promise  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  he,  for  one,  would 
not  only  examine  them  eu  masse, 
but  would  go  through  every  estimate 
and  item  in  all  its  bearings,  in  the 
humble  hope  of  assisting  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  his  laudable 
enquiry.  Thus  the  problem  might  be 
discussed  this  session,  as  to  what  was 
the  least  farthing  of  expence  in  every 
department,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  prince  down  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldier,  which  was  necessary  for 
the  country  to  pay,  consistently  with 
its  security,  and  what  was  the  lowest 
reduction  in  our  civil  and  military  es¬ 
tablishments  which  that  security  could 
admit  of.” 

A  variety  of  remarks,  similar  to  those 
of  Mr  Brougham,  or  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  positions  contained  in  his 
speech,  were  made  by  Lord  Milton, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr  Tierney,  Mr 
Coke  (of  Norfolk),  and  Mr  Horner. 
But  the  state  of  the  agricultural  classes 
foimed  the  subject  of  subsequent  and 
far  more  deliberate  discussions,  of 
which  we  shall  soon  give  an  account. 
Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  at  some 
length,  to  the  speeches  of  the  opposi- 
tion  members.  He  began  with  repro¬ 
bating  that  freedom  of  language  which 
some  of  these  gentlemen  assumed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  foreign  governments  not  repre¬ 
sented  or  able  to  defend  themselves  in 
the  British  Senate-house.  His  lordship 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  though 
he  expected  great  differences  on  all  the 
foreign  questions,  he  still  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  assertion  that  had  been 
made,  that  the  address  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  entitled  to  support,  be¬ 
cause  it  pledged  the  House  to  nothing. 
The  merits  of  the  peace  under  existing 
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circutnstances  would  be  subject  to  the 
examination  of  the  House  on  a  future 
day.  He  admitted  it  would  then  be 
for  them  to  consider  whether  a  wiser 
peace,  or  one  more  advantageous  for 
this  country,  and  for  Europe  in  gene* 
ral,  might  not  have  been  made,  after 
the  successes  which  had  crowned  the 
army  of  England  in  conjunction  with 
her  allies.  These  were  points  that 
would  be  open  for  discussion,  and  for 
these  ministers  stood  responsible  in 
their  characters  and  in  their  situa¬ 
tions  ;  but  still  it  would  be  seen,  that, 
agreeing  to  the  present  address,  the 
House  acceded  to  the  proposition, 
that  there  never  had  been  a  peace 
concluded  for  this,  or^perhaps  for  any 
other  country,  so  advantageous,  so 
glorious  in  all  respects,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  accomplishing  the  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  the  country.  He 
was  not  surprised  at  the  gloomy  ap¬ 
prehensions  expressed  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  on  the 
other  side  :  remembering,  as  he  did, 
what  were  their  feelings  while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  w'ar, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
would  be  at  once  removed  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  peace.  Some  difficulties  were 
to  be  anticipated  ;  for  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  where  a  peace  had  been 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which 
had  left  all  the  community  for  whom 
it  was  made  without  one  grievance  to 
complain  of  ?  He,  however,  should  be 
glad  to  have  this  peace  compared  with 
any  of  those  which  had  been  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  parliament  during 
the  war  by  their  opponents,  as  models 
for  that  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
gain,  and  he  would  confidently  ask,  if, 
among  these,  any  one  could  be  found 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  ? 

“  The  attention  of  parliament  must 
necessarily  be  soon  directed  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  situation  of  the  country.  He 
wished  the  question  to  be  fairly  look¬ 


ed  at.  They  ought  not  to  turn  aside 
either  frona  the  view  of  the  general 
policy,  or  that  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  country  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  there  was  certainly  much  to  be 
considered  ;  but  he  wished  to  know 
what  peace  could  have  been  made 
which  would  not  have  left  much  for 
consideration,  how  best  to  conduct  the 
country  from  one  situation  to  a  slate 
so  immensely  different,  as  that  was  to 
which  we  were  now  CQming,  from  that 
which  we  have  so  long  known — from 
prosperous  war  (for  even  in  the  war 
the  marks  of  prosperity  failed  not  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  continue  to 
accumulate  in  every  year),  to  profound 
peace.  There  was  no  man  who  could 
suppose,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war, 
that  some  indications  of  calamity 
would  not  result  from  the  changes 
consequent  on  the  transition  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  from  the  war 
market  to  the  peace  market.  But, 
looking  at  this,  he  desired  that  an  ex- 
aggerated  view  might  not  be  taken  of 
the  evils  to  be  surmounted.  It  was 
fit  that  the  country  should  look  them 
in  the  face  ;  to  meet  them  with  suc¬ 
cess,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
know  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend ;  but  it 
was  not  from  taking  an  exaggerated 
view  of  them  that  parliament  would 
be  enabled  to  supply  the  proper  re¬ 
medy.  While  he  admitted  that  the 
difficulties  referred  to  existed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  he  felt  he  might  even  now 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  it  was  found  at  the 
close  of  such  a  contest— a, situation 
very  different,  and  gratifyingly  differ¬ 
ent,  from  that  in  which  it  had  been 
left  at  the  termination  of  every  former 
war.  If  they  looked  hack  to  the  end 
of  the  American  war,  would  they  find 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day,  while 
seeking  for  topics  of  consolation,  to 
speak  of  the  ffourishiog  state  of  the 
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industry,  commerce,  or  revenues  of  the 
country  ?  Was  there  not  a  general 
failure  in  each — a  depression  in  all  of 
them,  arising  out  of  the  sacrifices 
caused  by  the  war  ?  and  was  not  that 
decay  in  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
to  be  lamented  which  now  only  press* 
ed  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  he  trusted  would  be 
shown  on  a  future  day,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  to  proceed  from  temporary 
causes?  It  had  been  stated  in  the  ad¬ 
dress,  that  the  manufactures,  com¬ 
merce,  and  revenue,  wrere  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  state.  To  these  the  word  *  arts' 
had  been  prefixed  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr  Brougham). 
But  these  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  ;  and,  he  pre¬ 
sumed,  had  only  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  amplification.  Assu¬ 
redly,  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  warranted  the  assertion  referred 
to.  He  wished  not  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tails  at  present ;  all  he  wis!)ed  was, 
that  the  country  should  look  with  a 
steady,  manly  resolution  at  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  they  had  yet  to 
contend,  as  they  had  done  during  those 
they  had  to  struggle  with  during  the 
war.  Doing  this,  they  would  have  mi- 
nisters  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  determined  not  to  resort  to 
those  false  expedients  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  suggested,  and  resolved 
to  persevere  in  those  solid  measures, 
which,  founded  on  sound  principles, 
had  finally  brought  the  war  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination.  Though  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  into  details  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  that 
he  should  describe  the  present  state  of 
the  revenue,  and  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  British  goods  exported  in 
the  three-quarters  of  a  year,  ending 
October  10,  IbH,  with  those  of  the 
three-quarters,  ending  at  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  following  year,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  passage  in  the  speech, 


which  had  been  so  much  commented 
on,  was  borne  out  by  facts.  The 
British  manufactures  exported  in  the 
three-quarters  of  a  year,  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1814,  amounted  to  37, 167,294/. 
Those  exported  in  the  three-quarters, 
ending  October  10,  1815,  amounted 
to  42,425,357/.  This  was  the  amount 
of  their  real  or  declared  value  ;  and 
from  this  comparison  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  amounted  to  5,258,063/.  This 
addition  to  our  external  commerce  he 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  internal  state  of  the  country  was 
such,  that,  deducting  the  amount  of 
the  property-tax,  (which  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,)  the 
taxes  on  the  home  consumption,  down 
to  January  5,  1816,  notwithstanding 
a  falling  off  to  the  amount  of  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
customs,  the  increasein  the  revenue  up¬ 
on  the  whole  amounted  to  a  million  and 
a  half.  If  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
customs,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  there  was  not  only  no  falling  off 
in  the  excise,  but  the  excess  under  this 
head  covered  the  decrease  which  had 
occurred  under  the  former.  The  war- 
taxes  had  kept  steady  ;  they  did  not 
vary  more  than  200,000/.  from  what 
they  were  last  year.  There  then  was 
a  vast  increase  of  the  external  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  ;  the  excise  was 
enormously  increased,  and  the  revenue 
was  generally  in  a  flourishing  state, 
w'hich  proved,  that  the  community 
possessed,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  for¬ 
merly,  the  means  of  indulging  those 
tastes  and  dispositions  which  caused 
that  consumption  from  which  this  re¬ 
venue  arose.  Though  he  did  not  un¬ 
dervalue  the  depression  complained  of 
by  the  agricultural  interest,  he  was 
not  discouraged  at  it,  as  he  trusted  it 
would  prove  temporary.  If  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  had  steadily  prosper¬ 
ed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
(as  it  was  well  known  it  had,)  while 
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other  classes  of  the  community  suffer¬ 
ed  severely,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  should  at  length  encoun¬ 
ter  misfortune,  and  it  ought  not  to  oc¬ 
casion  despondency,  though  a  remedy, 
if  practicable,  ought  to  be  supplied. 
If  parliament  met  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  fairly,  and  joined  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Cl  edit  of  the  country,  this 
would  be  likely  to  afford  the  agricul¬ 
turist  the  most  effectual  relief.” 

The  House  divided  upon  thc  amend- 
ment,  which  not  having  been  expected, 
many  both  of  the  ministerial  and  of 
the  opposition  members  had  with¬ 
drawn.  The  address,  in  its  original 
state,  however,  was  still  carried  by  a 
maprity  of  67. 

The  first  subjects  which  formally 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
were  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  the  treaties  lately  concluded, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent  founded  upon  their  pro¬ 
visions.  In  discussing  these  topics,  in 
themselves  of  so  extensive  a  character, 
the  various  speakers,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Lower  House,  indulged 
in  the  display  of  many  arguments  and 
reasonings  entirely  extraneous,  inso¬ 
much  that  the  debates  were  protracted 
during  several  successive  nights.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  substance  of 
the  views  and  principles  developed  in 
the  course  of  these  evenings,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  com¬ 
pass.  On  one  point,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  proceedings 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  namely, 
the  splendid  nature  of  the  exertions 
and  successes  of  our  armies,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  houses  agreed  in  express¬ 
ing  the  same  sentiments  of  patriotic 
congratulation.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  most 
vigorous  measures  on  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  was  now,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  maintained  by  all  parties. 


But  great  difference  of  opinion  was 
expressed  in  regard,  Jirst,  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  those  principles  of  general  po¬ 
lity,  in  virtue  of  which  England  was 
supposed  to  have  concurred  with  the 
allies  in  aiding  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVI II.  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  «e- 
condli/,  the  wisdom  of  those  measures 
wliich  the  allied  powers  had  adopted 
fur  the  coercion  and  punisliment  of 
the  country  in  whose  internal  govern¬ 
ment  they  had  thus  interfered  ;  and, 
tliirdfy,  the  policy  of  those  territorial 
arrangements,  by  which  the  future  re¬ 
pose  of  Europe  had  been  provided 
for.  On  each  of  these  points,  several 
long  and  eloquent  speeches  were  pro¬ 
nounced.  With  regard  to  the  Jirst, 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  some 
observations  on  the  principles  of  legi¬ 
timacy,  as  applied  to  monarchical 
right ;  and  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  second  restoration  of  Louis 
XV'^lII.  took  place,  inserted  in  ttie  last 
volume  of  this  Register,*  because 
there,  as  we  conceive,  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  have  al¬ 
ready  been  condensed.  The  measures 
of  establishing  a  foreign  army  of  sur- 
veiUance  in  France,  and  of  exacting 
from  that  country  the  heavy  pecuniary 
mulct  inflicted  by  the  definitive  treaty, 
wereattackedon  many  different  grounds 
by  different  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  but  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
successfully  defended  by  ministers, 
both  in  the  Upper  and  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  speech  of  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  first  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  appears  to  have  comprehend¬ 
ed  almost  every  thing  that  could  be, 
with  propriety,  advanced.  His  Lord- 
ship  began  with  detailing  the  events  of 
the  campaign  terminating  in  the  se¬ 
cond  occupation  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  exiled  monarch 
had  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  so¬ 
vereignty.  He  then  went  on  to  the 
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ultimate  arrangements  adopted  upon 
the  close  of  these  transactions.  “  It 
has  been  asserted,”  said  he,  “  that  no 
examples  existed  which  could  warrant 
the  present  conduct  of  England  and 
her  allies  with  respect  to  France.  It 
was  triumphantly  maintained,  that  no 
treaties  could  be  found  where  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  such  interference  had  been 
avowed.  How  different,  it  was  said, 
were  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  accession  of  King  William  and  of 
the  house  of  Hanover !  In  answer  to 
such  assertions,  he  would  ask — Had 
the  gentlemen  who  advanced  such  ar¬ 
guments  ever  looked  into  the  treaties 
relative  to  the  accession  of  these  two 
houses  ?  He  would  first  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  treaty 
between  Queen  Anne  and  the  States- 
General,  concluded  at  the  Hague  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1709,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  article  of  which  it  was  stipula¬ 
ted,  that  ‘  no  power  having  a  right  to 
call  in  question  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  oppose  the  laws 
made  to  this  purpose,  by  the  crown 
and  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
States-General  engage  and  promise  to 
assist  and  maintain  in  the  said  succes¬ 
sion,  her  or  him  to  whom  it  shall  be¬ 
long  by  virtue  of  the  said  acts  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  assist  them  in  taking  pos¬ 
session,  if  they  have  not  already  got 
it ;  and  to  oppose  those  who  would 
disturb  them  in  the  taking  such  pos¬ 
session,  or  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  aforesaid  succession.’  In  the  treaty 
of  January  29,  1713,  there  was  a  si¬ 
milar  article,  where  the  States-Gene¬ 
ral  further  engaged,  after  the  decease 
of  the  queen,  to  assist  the  house  of 
Hanover  in  obtaining  and  keeping  pos¬ 
session  of  the  throne  of  England.  And 
in  the  15th  article  of  this  latter  treaty, 
it  is  agreed,  <  that  all  kings,  princes, 
and  sutes,  that  desire  to  come  into  this 
treaty,  may  be  invited  and  admitted 
thereunto.*  In  the  7th  article  of  the 


treaty  of  Triple  Alliance,  there  was 
likewise  a  stipulation,  that  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
were  distuibed  by  any  internal  plots, 
France  and  Holland  should  furnish  the 
same  succours  as  in  case  of  foreign  in¬ 
vasion. 

“  Here,  then,  were  treaties  and  so¬ 
lemn  engagements  made  under  the 
sanction  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  not  against  foreign  enemies, 
but  against  internal  conspiracy  and  se¬ 
dition.  There  were  indeed  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  maintain,  that  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was 
not  then  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  and  certainly  all  must  allow, 
that  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  country  a  most  formidable 
party,  in  wealth,  rank,  connexions,  and 
talent,  which  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
that  illustrious  house.  The  wiser  part 
of  the  nation  had,  however,  demanded 
them  for  its  rulers  ;  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  there  could  be  any  principle 
which  justified  the  English  nation  in 
then  calling  upon  foreigners  for  inter¬ 
ference,  which  would  not  .now  even 
more  amply  justify  England  in  her  in¬ 
terference  with  the  internal  direction 
of  French  affairs  ?  No  man  could  be 
less  willing  to  become  an  advocate  for 
the  house  of  Stuart  than  himself ;  but 
he  could  not  help  observing,  as  to  the 
rival  dynasties  of  Stuart  and  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  their  probable  influence  and 
consequences  upon  foreign  nations,  it 
could  have  been  of  very  little  import¬ 
ance  to  other  states  by  which  of  the 
two  houses  England  might  be  govern¬ 
ed.  But  here,  in  the  case  of  France, 
there  was  no  rational  hope  of  internal 
tranquillity  or  safety  to  any  individual 
state  of  Europe,  unless  there  was  a  di¬ 
rect  interference  with  the  domestic 
management  of  France.  He  knew  that 
there  were  some  who  maintained,  that 
the  dismemberment  of  France  would 
have  been  better  than  this  continued 
intermeddling  with  its  affairs ;  and  cer- 
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tainly  if  any  man  were  to  aak  him,  ai 
an  abstract  question,  whether  he  would 
wish  to  see  France  curtailed,  he  would 
iiot  answer  in  the  nefpitive.  But  ano> 
tber  question  arose — To  whom  the  de* 
tached  members  of  its  territory  should 
be  given  ?  For  if  they  were  given  to 
a  power  incapable  of  maintaining  them, 
such  power  would  be  weakened  instead 
of  strengthened  by  the  accession.  To 
put  the  question  fairly,  be  would  en« 
quire.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  ae> 
curity  of  the  Netherlands  would  not 
be  endangered,  rather  than  confirmed, 
by  the  possession  of  Lille  and  Valen. 
ciennes  i  If,  indeed,  the  policy  had 
been  to  humiliate  France,  or  to  reduce 
it  as  far  as  possible  to  a  second-rate 
power,  then  no  measure  should  have 
been  observed  in  the  treatment  of  it  t 
It  should  have  been  dismembered  to 
any  extent,  provided  itsprovinces  could 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  those 
who  were  able  to  preserve  them.  But 
the  allies  had  very  different  objects  in 
view.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the 
spoils  and  trophies  of  former  con¬ 
quests,  it  was  but  just,  that  when  for¬ 
tune  turned  in  favour  of  the  allies,  these 
acquisitions  should  be  considered  as  in 
some  measure  the  just  fruits  of  victory, 
as  far  as  related  to  the  restoring  them 
to  their  original  possessors.  The  mode 
of  removing  them  might  be  humilia¬ 
ting,  but  the  principle  was  just,  and 
such  as  no  sensible  Frenchman  would 
dispute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
provinces  of  France  had  been  dismem¬ 
bered,  a  feeling  of  hatred  would  have 
been  excited  never  to  be  conquered. 
And  how  would  any  state,  though 
gifted  with  these  accessions,  be  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  desperate 
exasperation  of  a  people,  stung  into 
putting  forth  all  its  strength  ?  And 
how  could  such  a  risk  be  justifiable, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  best  means  of  defence  in 
other  states  were  to  be  found  in  the 
states  themselves  ?  The  great  object 


of  England  had  been  to  kc»  the  al¬ 
liance  entire.  Where  the  difierent  in¬ 
terest  of  the  allies  excited  some  natu¬ 
ral  disputes  and  difficulties,  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  England  felt  that  they  should 
have  incurr^  unpardonable  guilt,  if 
they  had  not  given  way  in  matters  not 
of  pre-eminent  importance,  in  order  to 
reconcile  all  parties.  It  was  not  unna¬ 
tural  that  the  countries  bordering  on 
France  should  wish  to  have  their  ter¬ 
ritories  augmented,  and  it  wa#  a  happy 
circumstance  for  this  country  to  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  be  a  sort  of 
disinterested  mediator  in  those  conten¬ 
tions  {  for  though  the  proximity  of 
our  position  to  France  rendered  the 
state  of  that  country  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us,  yet.  our  in- 
suLir  situation,  precluding  the  notion 
of  any  immediate  interest  with  its  con¬ 
dition,  allowed  our  interposition  and  < 
arbitration  to  be  viewed  without  pre¬ 
judice  or  passion. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  he  might  fairly 
say,  that  there  had  rarely  brnn  an  ar-  . 
rangement  where  all  interests  had  been 
so  carefully  provided  for.  What  was 
it  that  had  been  undertaken  ?  Wc 
were  bound  to  restore  the  unmolested 
possession  of  France  to  its  king  at  the 
end  of  five  years ;  but  we  were  not 
bound  to  restore  it  to  any  other  go¬ 
vernment  then  existing  :  and  thus  time 
was  given  to  the  king  to  correct  those 
evils  which  could  not  be  corrected  in 
a  moment.  Throughout  all  these  trans¬ 
actions,  Great  Britain  had  no  merely 
ersonal  object  in  view  ;  her  conduct 
ad  been  purely  disinterested,  and  she 
had  taken  especial  care  not  to  prejur 
dice  the  King  of  France  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  France.  As  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  pictures  and  statues,  that  ' 
was  a  great  act  of  justice,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  the  pasi  or 
the  future.  Whatever  partial  and  tem¬ 
porary  exasperation  might  exist  on  this 
subject,  sure  he  was,  that  if  those 
works  of  art  had  remained  in  France, 
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they  would  have  been  a  perpetual  ral*  re flectioa  upon 
lying  aira  for  revolutionary  principle*,  ject  wa*,  to  put 
inatmuoi  as  thej  were  the  trophie*  of  univeraal  empire 
revolutionary  triumph*.  Proua  he  wa*  ism,  which  tM 
of  the  part  which  thi*  country  had 
borne  in  the  transaction,  because  not  a 
single  statue  or  picture  had  been  taken 
for  itself  t  still  prouder  was  he  be¬ 
cause  it  had  obtained  that  every  one  of 
them  should  be  restored  to  their  origi 
nal  owners.  Indeed,  so  strong  wa*  his 
feeling  on  this  particular  point,  that, 
much  as  he  deprecated  their  remaining 
in  France,  he  should  have  preferred 
even  that  to  their  being  sent  either  to 
this  country,  or  to  any  to  which  they 
did  not  rignt  fully  belong. 

As  to  another  part  of  the  great 
arrangement,  to  which  the  papers  on 
the  taole  related,  namely,  that  respect¬ 
ing  the  Ionian  islands,  it  was  in  com* 
pbance  svith  the  general  views  of  the 
allies  and  of  Europe,  that  the  British 


reflection  upon  the  result.  The  ob* 
ject  was,  to  put  down  the  principle  of 
universal  empire  and  military  despot¬ 
ism,  which  the  power  of  France  wai 
SO  long  employed  to  promote.  Yea^ 
I  shall  ever  maintain,  that  a  project 
of  unive^l  empire  filled  the  mind  and 
actuated  the  efforts  of  him  againac 
whom  this  country  has  |o  long  been 
compelled  to  wage  war.  Views  of 
aggracdisement*were,  indeed,  pursued 
by  the  French  government,  which  were 
utterly  in>oDaistent  with  the  safety  of 
Europe.  Yet  those  were  the  views  of 
Buonaparte,  and  of  that  revolution  of 
which  he  was  the  champion.  But  I 
believe  that  no  rational  being  could 
now  be,  found  to  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  this  subject  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  namely,  that  the  views  of  the 
revolutionists  and  their  principal  cap¬ 
tain  were  alike  inconsistent  svith  the 
general  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  es- 


govemment  had  taken  those  islands  tablishment  of  real  liberty.  The  de- 


under  its  protection ;  and  he  thought 
it  must  be  felt  that  government  would 
not  have  done  its  duty,  if  it  declined 
to  accede  to  that  proposition.  And 
here  he  would  ask  those  who  talked  so 
much  about  the  prevalence  of  a  jealou* 
sy  in  Europe  against  our  maritime 
power,  whether  the  voluntary  surren¬ 
der  of  these  islands  to  this  countiy  af¬ 
forded  any  ground  to  justify  that  opi¬ 
nion  i  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  grati- 
fying  proof  of  the  general  confidence 


feat  of  such  views  must  therefore  b« 
grateful  to  every  good  man,  while  in 
the  existing  state  of  mental  cultivation 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  im« 
provement  and  advance  of  rational  li¬ 
berty  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
What  a  consolatory  contrast  does  this 
present  to  the  state  and  tendency  of 
the  late  revolutionary  government  of 
France  !■  That  government  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  systematically  organised  des¬ 
potism.  What,  for  instance,  was  its 


of  the  allies,  to  place  a  people  so  inte-  conduct  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
resting  for  various  reasons,  under  the  the  press  ?  That  liberty  in  this  coua- 


resting  for  various  reasons,  under  the  the  press  ?  That  liberty  in  this  coua- 
protection  of  this  great  and  liberal  na-  try  is  subject  to  no  restraints,  but 
tion  ;  and  he  felt  fully  assured,  that  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  safety 
that  confidence  would  never  be  found  of  the  government ;  and  even  with 
to  have  been  misplaced ;  that  Great  respect  to  that  safety,  how  many  in- 
Britain  would  do  her  duty  towards  stances  might  be  found  where  writers 
those  whom  she  undertook  to  protect,  are  tolerated,  while,  to  use  a  familiac. 

**  In  considering  the  whole  of  the  phrase,  they  *  sailed  very  near  the 
great  transaction  under  discussion,  1  wind’  indeed.  Yet  such  u  the  high 
fetl,”  said  he,  **  the  most  sincere  sa-  and  just  estimate  attached  to  the  en- 
tisfaction,-  not  only  from  a  review  of  joyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
the  object  of  the  great  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  that  abuses  of  that  li- 
,  which  we  formed  a  part,  but  from  a  berty  are  often  overlooked,  lest  ita 
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ftiipditiince  and  utilny  should  b«  im. 
^ired.  Rut  what  wn  the  evstem  in 
rrance  under  Buonaparte  ?  Why,  a 
censorship  was  establishi^  the  func¬ 
tions  of  which  were  hot  confined  to 
politics  merelvt  hut  extended  to  every 
descHption  of  wHtinff  This  censor¬ 
ship  was,  indeed,  often  exercised  in 
fhaRing  a  to^l  alteration  in  the  senti- 
hsents  of  a  writer,  and  that,  t»>o,  in 
tile  discussion  of  moral  and  philosophi. 
dd  subjects— in  distjuisitions  upon  to 
jpicS  unconnected  with  politics.  But* 
tuch  was  the  rigour  of  the  system  uni¬ 
formly  pursued  by  him,  whose  whole 
bWrct  was  the  gratification  of  his  own 
tirill,in  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
jnilhary  despotism,  and  in  rendering 
man  a  mere  machine.  Thanks,  howf 
feter,  to  the  manly  per>everance  of  this 
country,  and  the  distinguished  valour 
of  its  allies,  that  abominable  sy-tem 
is  put  down — put  down,  too,  by  ef¬ 
forts  on  our  part  to  which  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world  bore  honourable  tes¬ 
timony— for  what  was  the  quarter 
Vhich  had  not  been,  in  the  course  of 
the  wair,  the  scene  of  some  glorious 
achievement  for  Gfeat  Brita  n 

As  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
treaty  under  consideration,  he  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  compare  it  ful¬ 
ly  with  any  treaty  recorded  in  our  His¬ 
tory.  In  former  arrangements,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  war,  it  had  often  been 
represented,  that  this  country  neglect* 
ed  to  keep  what  she  had  acquired  ;  but 
in  this  instance  he  rather  apprehend¬ 
ed.  that  however  some  might  suppose 
we  had  kept  too  much,  it  could  hardly 
be  alleged  that  we  had  kept  too  little. 
It  had  also  been  objected  to  former 
arrangements,  that  the  interests  of  our 
allies  were  sacrificed  and  our  own  ob¬ 
ligations  darted  ;  but  **  all  Europe” 
iiud  he,  **  bear  testimony  to  our  good 
faith  and  ‘generosity  on  (he  present  oc- 
einqn.** 

Lord  Grenville  proposed  an  amend¬ 


ment  on  the  address  brdught  forward 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  one  exactly 
-  similar  to  which  was  proposed  in  the 
'other  house  by  Lord  Milton.  In  the 
speeches  pronounced  by  these  noble¬ 
men,  the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
internal  arrangements  of  France,  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe, 
was  distinctly  recognised.  "  It  is  my 
firm  conviction,”  said  Lord  Grenville, 
with  that  manly  openness  which  charac- 
terixes  his  parliamentary  eloquence, 
**  that  not  only  the  happiness,  but  the 
safety  of  Britain,depeiided  on  the  inter¬ 
position  of  foreign  powers  with  the  in- 
.-temal  affairs  of  France,  which  appears 
to  some  among  us  so  unjustifiable  in  it- 
Mlf,  and  so  perilous  when  viewed  as  a 
precedent.”  His  lordship  then  begged 
the  House  to  advert  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  principles  of  which  would 
amply  justify  any  steps  this  govern¬ 
ment  might  take  with  regard  to  Frante, 
_  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
speedy  renewal  of  hoatilities.  “  Did 
not  our  great  deliverer,”  said  he, 
**  with  no  vested  right,  and  no  claim 
to  the  crown  but  the  people’s  will, 
land  upon  the  British  shores  with  a 
foreign  army  ?  He  thought  that  not 
only  the  interest  of  this  country,  but 
the  afety  of  Eurooe,  depended  up¬ 
on  his  measures.  He  came  to  drive 
away  an  odious  tyrant  and  the  pen¬ 
sioners  of  France.  He  claimed  to  be, 
in  his  own  words,  vindex  securifatis 
Europte,  assertor  libertatis  Britannia  j 
and  It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  do  that  which  of  late 
had  been  so  severely  reprobated,  name¬ 
ly,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a'foreign  army 
for  the  final  establishment  of  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  country.  In  the  present 
case,  as  the  war  was  necessary,  it  was 

{'ust,  and  the  conqueror  had  a  right, 
>y  the  law  of  nations,  to  impose  upon 
the  conquered  such  terms  as  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the'evil,  for 
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tKe  KMedf  of  which  the  war  was  un< 
dertaken.  For  these  reasons,  upon  this 
important  point  he  had  nerer  enter* 
taiaed  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  of 
the  noble  earl ;  and  upon  some  of  the 
minor  questions,  respecting  the  resto* 
raftion  of  the  monuments  of  art  plun* 
dered  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  uncivi¬ 
lized  barbarism,  he  had  entertained  as 
little  doubt.  The  propriety  of  return¬ 
ing  them  to  their  real  owners  did  not 
depend  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
objects  themselvse,  but  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  them  by  the  vani¬ 
ty  and  vain-gloiy  of  the  actual  posses¬ 
sors.  The  motive  that  had  induced 
the  French  to  concentrate  these  works 
in  Paris,  was  not  a  love  and  reverence 
of  the  arts ;  they  bad  been  seized  and 
borne  away  as  t^  spoil,  and  in  the  in¬ 
solence  of  conquest :  their  pride  was 
ratified  by  this  humiliation  of  man- 
ind. '  The  exaltation  of  themselves 
by  the  debasement  of  other  nations 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  French  re¬ 
volutionary  policy  ;  and  in  this  view 
k  became  a  matter  of  moment  to  re¬ 
move  this  food  for  vanity,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  satisfying,  only  excited  a  fresh 
appetite  for  conquest  and  domination. 
By  this  removal,  also,  a  moral  lesson 
had  been  read  to  the  people  of  France 
on  the  respect  due  to  property,  while 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  had  been  ef- 
'  fectually  asserted.  Hia  lordship  even 
regretted  that,  by  the  delay  of  this  re- 
truiution,  a  shadow  of  doubt  had  been 
cast  upon  its  justice.  Notwithstand. 
ing,  however,  of  all  this  coincidence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  France,  Lord 
Grenville  condemned  much  of  what 
had  been  done.  The  territorial  ar¬ 
rangements  described  in  the  treaties, 
appeared  to  hhn  to  be,  in  many  parti. 
cular8,extremely  unwise,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  so  large  a  British  force 
-was  regarded  by  him  as  establishing  a 
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precedent  verj  dangreroua  to  the  do* 
mestic  welfare  of  our  country.*' 

The  speeches  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  more  numerous,  as 
well  as  more  abundant  in  detail.  Those 
of  Sir  James  M'Intosh  and  Mr  Hor* 
ner  werq|the  b(*st  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  ;  Mr  Douglas,  Mr  Charles 
Grant,and  Lord  Castkr%sgh,defended 
the  treaties  with  equal  talent,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  upon  views  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  prudence.  But,  in  truth, 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
topics  mscussed  on  this  occasion,  even 
now*  it  were  hazardous  for  the  annal- 
list  to  express  any  very  determinate 
opinion.  Of  the  propriety  of  our  in¬ 
terference  with  the  arrangements  of 
France,  and  of  our  using  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  victory  for  the  purpose 
of  curbing  in  future  the  too  military 
spirit  of  that  country,  we  have  not  the- 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  whether  the 
measures  adopted  by  us  were  the  best 
adapted  for  securing  the  repose  of 
Europe,  it  may  not  be  very  eaiy,  even 
after  the  experience  of  more  years 
than  have  yet  elapsed,  to  decide. 
These  things  must  be  left  to  "  time, 
the  teacher  of  all."  In, the  mean¬ 
while  this  much  may  be  asserted,  that 
if  the  measures  adopted  by  the  minis¬ 
try,  should  in  the  end  be  found  to  be 
unavailing,  they  may  at  least  consble 
themselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
their  opponents  in  parliament  made 
mention  of  no  syMem  of  arrangements, 
ae  Jade,  so  worthy  of  England,  or  so 
promising  of  ultimate  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  definitive 
treaty,  and  a  large  mass  of  minor  do¬ 
cuments  were  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  parliament,  Mr  Brougham 
took  occasion  to  move  for  a  copy  of 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the 
26th  of  September  in  the  preceding 
year,  between  the  sovereigns  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria,  and  Pr^ia,  which  has 
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come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  tian  charity,  and  peacct  the  contract- 
Christion  Treaty*  The  language  in  ing  parties  pledge  themselves  in  the  ■ 
which  this  treatyis  conveyed, is  indeed,  very  first  article  of  the  treaty,  *on 
as  this  gentleman  admitted,  inoffensive,  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  to  lend 
But,aecordingtohim,theharmless,and  each  other  aid  and  assistance;*  and- 
even  unmeaning  appearance  of  it,  ought  that  they  will  lead  their  subjects  and  , 
to  have  excited  the  suspicioti  of  the  armies  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity 
reflective.  “  There  was  nothing,”  he  with  which  they  are  animated,  to  pro- 
contended,  “  in  their  peculiar  situation  tect  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  Was 
or  character,  there  was  nothing  in  the  there  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  in 
circumstances  of  the  times,  that  at  all  suchlangnagc?  When  sovereigns  spoke 
required  that  those  sovereigns  should  of  leading  armies  to  protect  religion, 
put  themselve^  ostentatiously  forward  peace,  and  justice,  was  there  no.ground 
as  the  defenders  of  that  Christianity  for  alarm  ?  He  feared  that  there  was 
which  no  danger  menaced,  or  of  those  much  reason  to  apprehend  the  conse« 
principles  which  all  good  men  must  be  quences  of  this  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ready  to  sustain.  These  sovereigns  ing  the  sacred  principles  which  it  pro> 
were  not  suspected  of  any  inclination  fessed  to  revere.  He  feared  that  some- 
to  depart  from  Christianity.  There  thing  more  was  meant  than  what  imme- 
was  no  charge  or  impeachment  prefer-  diately  met  the  eye.  He  could  not  think 
red  against  their  character  or  views,  that  this  treaty  referred  to  objects 
which  called  upon  them  either  with  a  wholly  spiritual.  Why  were  they  to 
view  to  their  own  vindication,  or  to  engage  to  lead  their  armies  to  support 
what  was  passing  in  the  world,  to  en-  the  Christian  religion,. when  no  power 
ter  into  a  treaty,  containing  stipula-  had  menaced  it  ?  Such  a  treaty  ap- 
tibns  such  as  had  seldom  been  heard  of  peared  to  him  very  extraordinary, 
from  the  earliest  times,  such  at  least  when  it  v/as  remembered,  that  but  a 
as  had  not  been  published  since  the  few  weeks  before  the  parties  to  it  had 
time  of  the  Crusades,  such  certainly  as  concluded,  not  only  a  treaty  of  peace 
had  no  parallel  in  modern  Europe,  among  themselves,  but  one  which  waa 
For  the  principles  avowed  in  this  trea-  to  secure  the  repose  of  all  Europe, 
ty  .he  expressed  his  deference ;  they  He  always  thought  there  was  some* 
were  material  to  the  happiness  of  all  thing  suspicious  in  what  a  French  wri- 
states  and  kingdoms,  yet  he  saw  no  ter  had  called  *  Us  abottchemens  des 
necessity  for  any  public  pledge  upon  rois.’  When  crowned  heads  met,  the 
the  subject,  either  from  the  sovereigns  result  of  their  united  councils  was  not 
alluded  to,  or  from  any  other  Chris-  always  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
tian  prince.  But  notwithstanding  the  humanity.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
principles  which  this  treaty  declared  a  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had 
disposition  to  Irold  sacred,  there  was  laid  their  heads  together.  On  a  for* 
something  so  singular  in  its  language  mer  occasion,  after  professing  vast  re* 
as  to  call  for  observation,  and  to  war*  gard  for  truth,  religion,  and  justice, 
rant  no  little  jealousy.  After  profess-  they  had  taken  a  course  which  had 
ing  at  the  outset  a  resolution  in  the  brought  much  misery  on  their  own 
administration  of  their  respective  states,  subjects,  for  whose  welfare  they  affect- 
and  in  their  relations  with  every  other  ed  the  greatest  concern,  but  they  had 
government,  to  take  as  their  sole  guide  made  a  war  against  an  unoffending 
the  precepts  of  their  holy  religion,  country,  which  nad  found  little  reason 
nam<'ly,  the  precepts  of  justice,  chris-  to  felicitate  themselves  on  finding  their 

*  A  copy  of  this  document  may  be  seen  among  the  State  Papers  in  our  last  volume. 
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conquerors  pre-eminently  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  those  feelings  which  Christian¬ 
ity  should  inspire.  The  war  Agunst 
Poland,  and  the  subsequent  jiartition 
of  that  devoted  country,  had  been 
prefaced  by  language  very  similar  to 
that  which  this  treaty  contained,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  empress  Ca¬ 
therine  which  wound  up  that  fatal 
tragedy  (for  fatal  that  unprincipled 
partition  had  proved,  and  fatal  it 
would  prove,  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
till  justice  was  rendered,)  had  almost 
the  same  words.** 

'The  circumstance  of  this  treaty  ha¬ 
ving  been  entered  into  by  these  great 
military  sovereigns,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  England,  was  enlarged  up¬ 
on  by  Mr  Brougham,  as  affording  ad¬ 
ditional  room  for  doubt;  and  he  ex- 
'pressed  his  suspicion  that  the  whole 
■  was  meant  to  be  the  forerunner  of  some 
crusade  against  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Lord  Castlereagh  explained,  that  at 
the  time  of  its  being  concluded,  a 
draft'  of  the  treaty  had  been  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  ministers  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  that  the  non¬ 
concurrence  of  England  had  been  oc¬ 
casioned  merely  by  the  forms  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  abouchemens  des  rois^ 
stigmatized  by  Mr  Brougham,  had, 
as  he  believed,  been  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  efforts  in  the  course  of 
the  late  momentous  struggles  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  brotherly 
dispositions  manifested  by  those  great 
sovereigns,  were  not,  he  contended,  to 
be  wantonly  branded  with  the  name  of 
hypocrisy,  nor  was  there  any  thing  so  ap¬ 
parently  absurd  in  some  strong  expres¬ 
sions  of  legard  for  the  Christian  faith, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  just  been 
employed  in  combating  a  sanguinary 
power,  whose  schemes  of  conquest  and 
rapine  had  been  so  eminently  assisted 
by  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  immora¬ 
lity  and  irreligion.  **  Whether  the 
instrument,**  said  he,  **  was  necessary 


or  not,  was  another  question  ;  but  he 
must  say,  that  if  tliat  spirit  which  it 
breathed  was  one  which  sincerely  ani¬ 
mated  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  for 
himself  he  could  not  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  there  was  nothing 
ufon  which  he  should  more  sincerely 
congratulate  Europe  and  the  world 
If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  chose  to 
found  his  glory  upon  such  a  basis, 
posterity  would  do  justice  to  the  no- 
ble  determination.  Having  already 
done  so  much  for  mankind  by  his  arms, 
to  what  better  purpose  could  he  apply 
his  great  influence,  in  the  councils  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  than  to  se¬ 
cure  for  it  a  long  and  beneficial  peace  ? 
It  was  the  only  glory  which  was  now 
left  him  to  acquire,  after  the  great 
personal  glory  which  he  had  already 
acquired.  With  respect  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  itself,  Lord  Castelreagh  opposed 
its  production  upon  a  parliamenary 
ground,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  parliament  to  call  for  the 
production  of  treaties  to  which  this 
country  was  no  party. 

Mr  Brougham’s  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  104  to  SO. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  most 
important  business  of  the  Lower  House 
commenced.  The  House  having  form¬ 
ed  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
and  offered,  in  a  very  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  speech,  a  variety  of  observations 
calculated  to  explain  the  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
pose.  His  object,*’  he  said,  “  was 
in  the  first  place  to  provide  tor  the 
payment  of  different  exchequer  bills 
outstanding,  and  which,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  should  now  be  provided 
for.  The  first  was  a  sum  of  1 1  mil¬ 
lions  of  exchequer  bills,  which  remain¬ 
ed  of  a  sum  of  12  millions  and  a  half, 
voted  in  November  1814  .  also  another 
of  4  millions  and  a  halt  of  exchequer 
bills  which. were  now  become  due,  au4 
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Uitlj,  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half 
which  had  usually  been  carried  on  from 
year  to  year.  He  should  also  propose 
to  make  provision  for  the  exchequer 
bills  outstanding  on  the  aids  of  the  year 
1815,  and  amounting  to  18,600,000/. ; 
carrying  to  the  amount  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  1816,  an  equal  sum  from 
those  of  1815,  which  still  remained  to 
be  received.  The  object  of  this  ar* 
rangement,  which  was  similar  to  the 
practice  of  several  years  past,  was  to 
make  all  sums  received  into  the  ezche> 
quer  applicable  to  the  service  of  either 
year,  as  occasion  might  require.’* 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  revenue,  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  debates,  some  of  the  op¬ 
position  members  had  expressed  their 
suspicions  might  be  found  less  flou¬ 
rishing  than  the  speech  from  the  throne 
had  represented  it,  the  Chancellor  en¬ 
tered  into  a  number  of  details,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  to  shew,  that  so  far 
from  any  falling  off  in  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  taxation,  the  net  revenue  of 
1815  had  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
year  by  more  than  a  million,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  no  occasion  to  de¬ 
spond  respecting  the  future  condition 
of  the  public  purse.  He  stated  also, 
that  of  the  sums  granted  for  the  last 
year,  a  large  surplus  had  been  benefi¬ 
cially  employed  in  reducing  the  exche¬ 
quer  bills  and  the  navy  debt,  so  that 
the  whole  unfunded  >  debt  had  been 
brought  down  from  63,547,000/.  to 
47,7(X).00()/.  The  view  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,'  particularly  of  the  exportation  of 
the  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manu¬ 
factures,  was  equally  satisfactory.  In 
the  three  quarters  ending  October  10, 
1814,  the  value  of  our  exports  had 
been  37,167,294/. ;  in  the  three  quar¬ 
ters  ending  October  10,  Ibid,  they 
had  been  42,425,357/. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these 

*  See  the  subsequent  Chapter,  on  the 


favourable  appearances,  k  was  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  concealed  that  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  were  labouring  under 
many  embarrassments.  Of  these  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
principal  cause.  According  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  corn  market,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  long  want,  and  then  the 
sudden  pouring  in  of  foreign  corn,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  withdrawing  of  the 
immense  purchases  formerly  made  by 
the  government,  had  thrown  the  farm¬ 
ers  into  a  state  of  uneasiness,  from 
which  no  effectual  recovery  could  be 
expected  till  the  progress  of  time  should 
have  enabled  things  to  reach  once  more 
their  natural  level.*  The  remedies 
which  he  proposed  for  these  embar¬ 
rassments  were  two-fold ;  first,  a  di¬ 
minution  in  taxation,  viz.  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  property-tax  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,  and  the  remission  of 
some  minor  taxes  particularly  affect¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  interest.  Second¬ 
ly,  a  system  of  measures  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  credit.  By  abstaining 
from  any  demands  upon  the  money 
market,  and  by  throwing  into  that 
market  an  additional  capital  of  four¬ 
teen  millions  for  the  sinking  fund, 
(which  he  thought  could  easily  be 
done,)  such  an  impulse  would,  he  ap¬ 
prehended,  be  given  to  the  commerce 
of  money,  as  would  tend  far  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  relieve  those  most  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulties, 
than  could  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  withdrawing  a  sum  of  the  same 
extent  from  the  general  produce  of 
taxation. 

With  respect  to  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  year,  the  principal  heads 
upon  which  the  Chancellor  touched 
were  the  navy  and  army.  In  regard 
to  both  of  th^,  the  statement  he  had 
to  ofler  might,  he  said,  appear  extra- 
• 
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vagant,  when  compared  with  the  prace  that  they  might  safely  take  credit  for 
establishments  known  in  preceding  three  millions  more,  as  applicable  to 
years )  but  it  should  be  recollected,  the  public  service  of  the  country  in 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  every  war,  the  present  year.  The  neat  item  was 
more  particularly  one  of  such  a  curac*  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
ter  as  that  just  terminated,  a  consider*  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  de-  , 
able  time  mutt  be  permitted  to  elapse  termine  the  precise  sum  at  which  that 
before  the  country  could  be  supposed  surplus  mi^ht  be  taken,  until  after  the 
to  have  settled  down  into  its  posture  5th  of  April,  yet  he  was  sure  he  might 


- - — -  --  -  ---  ^  — 

rid  of  the  expensive  establishments 
with  which  its  warhke  necessities  had 
hurdened  it.  A  would  he  pro> 
posed  for  spaioen,  10,0Q0  of 

whom  might  be  set  down  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  squadrons  on  foreign  stations, 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  the  power 
of  government  to  recall  and  pay  off. 
The  army  estimates  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  much  greater  this  year 
than  hereafter.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Would  be  required  for  Great  Britain, 
and  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  including 
the  depots  necessary  for  relieving  gar* 
risons  abroad.  An  equal  number  would 
be  required  for  Irdand.  The  troops 
necessary  for  the  colonies  and  garri¬ 
sons  in  Europe  pnd  America  would 
brin^  up  the  number  requisite  for  the 
British  and  Irish  estaolishaaent  to 
90,000.  Twenty  thousand,  requisite 
for  India,  would  be  paid  by  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  SOJXX),  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  allied  force  in  France, 
would  be  supported  at  the  expence  of 
that  country. 

The  Chancellor  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  statement  of  the  ways  and  means, 
whereby  he  judged  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  He 
mentioned,  that  **  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  beginning  this  with  a  very 
novel  and  satirfactory  item,  namely,  a 
surplus  of  the  unapplied  grants  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  had  already  sta¬ 
ted  what  considerable  sums  of  the  un¬ 
funded  debt  of  the  country  bad  been 
liquidated  by  the  applkatkm  of  the 
surplus  of  those  grants,  and  he  bad 
now  the  further  pleasure  of  stating. 


ordinary  annual  taxes  he  would  esti¬ 
mate  at  3,000,0001.  He  also  intended 
to  propose  the  prolong^on  qf  topm  of 
the  war  taxes  on  ci^omf  and  ei^cise, 
which  had  not  yet  expired.  The  next 
item  was  a  five  per  cent,  property-tax  { 
but,  having  in  view  some  reductions, 
and  bearing  in  mind  also  some  pro¬ 
bable  diminutions  from  other  causes, 
he  should  not  estimate  its  produce  at 
more  than  6,000,000/.  Tm  lottecy 
he  should  take  at  200,000/.  The  on* 
ly  remaining  item  was  one  with  which 
be  should  not  trouble  the  committee 
at  any  length :  be  alluded  to  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  Bank  of  6,000,000/L 
at  four  per  cent.  - 

This  financial  exposition  was  attack¬ 
ed  on  many  points  by  Mr  Ponsonby, 
Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Tierney,  and  some 
other  members.  The  extent  of  the 
army  to  be  kept  up,  the  proposed 
continuance  of  the  property-tax,  and 
the  nature  of  the  transactions  with  the 
Bank,  formed  the  pnncipal  grounds  of 
objection  ;  but  the  observations  made 
upon  this  occasion  were  only  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  more  full  and  formal  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  sarnie  subjects  taken  sepa¬ 
rately  in  poaerior  debates.  A  num^ 
of  remarxs  were  made  in  respect  to 
the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural 
bodies,  but  these,  in  like  manner,  were  ^ 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  on  subse¬ 
quent  occasions,  l^rd  Castlereag^ 
defended  the  exposition ;  and  the  re- 
s  lutions  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exch^uer  were  carried  with¬ 
out  ft  vote. 
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Dei>atei  on  the  Army  Estimates^ — Petitions  against  the  Property-Tas.-^Voie 
against  its  continuance.— The  War  Malt-Tax  is'abandonM  by  the  Minister, 
—•The  Budaet. 


Thk  discussion  oF  the  army  estimates, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  was  pur> 
aued  to  a  great  length.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  in  particular,  the  debates 
on  this  subject  were  protracted  from 
night  to  night,  and  were  not  termina¬ 
ted  till  the  6th  of  March.  We  shall 
give  some  sketches  of  the  principal 
•peeches  delivered  on  these  occasions, 
TCcause,  although  they  did  not  lead 
to  any  change  in  the  original  proposal 
of  the  ministry,  they  are  valuable  as 
records  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
military  force  and  splendour,  at  a  time 
when  the  glory  of  our  arms  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  make  us  relax 
somewhat  of  our  ancient  prejudices  It 
will  be  seen,  that  a  salutary  suspicious, 
ness  was  still  kept  alive  among  us,  and 
that  the  ministry,  no  less  than  the  op- 
positi'm,  reprobated  in  the  main  every 
idea  of  departing  permanently  from 
the  old  and  constitutional  jealousy  of 
extensive  milita>y  establishments.  In 
an  early  stage  of  the  discussion,  some 
very  striking  observations  were  made, 
in  a  'speech  of  much  candour  and  man> 
liness,  by  Mr  Frankland  Lewis.  This 

gentleman  observed,  that,  “  whenever 
le  proposition  of  a  large  standing  ar> 


my  had  been  made  in  that  House,  it 
had  been  resisted  on  a  principle  whol« 
Iv  unconnected  with  any  party  feel« 
ing.>-it  iiad  been  resisted  by  a  body  of 
men  acting  independently  of  any  ad¬ 
ministration — he  meant  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  who  had  iuva-  . 
riably  united  in  their  hostility  to  a 
measure  of  that  nature.  As  for  his 
own  motives  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion,  be  could  solemnly  assure  the 
House,  that  he  was  wholly  uninfluen¬ 
ced  by  any  personal  feeling  towards 
any  individual  whatever.  In  compa¬ 
rison  with  such  a  question  as  that  be¬ 
fore  them,  he  cared  not  who  was  ip  or 
who  was  out  of  power  ;  but  he  called 
on  the  country  at  large  to  think  and 
to  act  for  themselves— to  look  at  the 
extent  of  the  means  they  possessed, 
and  at  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  and  to  decide  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  that  was  advisable  with, 
reference  to  both  those  considerations. 
Without  desiring  the  House  to  go  far 
back  to  precedents,  without  referring 
them  to  the  sterner  periods  of  British 
history,  he  thought  it  might  do  no 
harm  to  remind  them  of  one  instance 
of  the  inflexible  manner  in  which  par¬ 
liament  formerly  discharged  its  duty 
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on  this  subject.  •  He  alluded  to  their 
conduct  towards  King  William — that 
sovereign  who  had  been  the  seal  and 
the  conBnnation  of  our  libertit-s^-. 
from  whom,  neverthrlestf,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  his  time  tore  those  Dutch 
^ards,  who  had  been  his  companions 
in  all  his  victories.  But  without 
going  so  far  back  fur  examples  of  the 
conduct  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
parliament,  he  would  refer  to  a  period 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  Mr  Pitt,  with  all  his  eloquence, 

•  with  the  force  of  his  government,  and 
with  a  case  incomparably  stronger 
than  that  of  the  present  time,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  press  the  expediency  of  expend¬ 
ing  4<X),000/.  of  the  public  money  in 
fortifications.  What  was  the  event  f 
It  was  nut  Mr  Fox  or  his  party  by 
whom  the  proposition  was  enectually 
resitted.  It  was  by  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  England,  headed  by  Mr 
Bastard,  then  member  for  Devonshire. 
The  numbers  on  the  division  respect¬ 
ing  it  being  equal,  Mr  Cornwall,  ^the 
Speaker,  gave  tnat  casting  vote  which 
secured  the  country  from  the  danger 
with  which  it  had  been  threatened.* 
.The  same  spirit  of  liberty,  the  same 
love  fur  their  country,  and  for  its  con¬ 
stitution,  would,  he  trusted,  animate 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day.  In  his  opinion,  the  estimates 
proposed  by  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  were  founded  on  a  perfectly  false 
view  of  our  meant,  and  of  our  danger. 
What  were  our  means  }  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  was  forty  mil¬ 
lions  ;  from  this  we  could  not  relieve 
ourselves.  It  was  proposed  to  vote  a 
peace  establishment  of  nearly  twenty- 
one  millions.  To  pay  these  conjoint 
sums,  the  annual  peace  taxes  must  ex¬ 
ceed  sixty  millions.  If  the  income- 
tax  had  aiw  one  good  quality,  it  was, 
that  it  aiiorded  the  opportunity  of 
estirntting  the  national  property.  De¬ 


ducting  from  the  returns  all  that  was 
derived,  as  by  the  professional  man, 
from  the  mere  employment  of  time, 
or  as  by  the  farmer  from  mere  personal 
labour,  it  would  appear  that  the  re¬ 
venue  actually  proceeding  from  the  land 
and  stock  of  thecountry,  did  notexceed 
ISO  or  at  least  140  milUons.  When 
it  thus  appeared,  that  even  in  time  of 
peace  the  country  was  called  upon  by 
the  state  for  half  its  revenue,  that 
there  was  danger  of  its  soon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  its  resources,  let  the  House 
consider  what  mu^t  happen,  should  we 
unfortunatel)  be  plunged  into  another 
war.  Last  year  the  right  honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
an  apology -for  touching  that  sacred 
deposit  the  sinking  fund,  bad  declared 
that  taxation  oad  found  its  limits.  It 
appeared,  then,  that  the  expence  of 
our  peace  establishment  .was  neatly 
equal  to  that  which,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  country  could  defray. 
How  was  this  simation  of  things  com¬ 
patible  with  that  high  tone  v^ich  it 
behoved  the  country  to  maintain,  and 
winch  could  only  be  maintained  by  that 
econom)  in  peace,  which  would  afford 
us  the  means  of  waging  war  with  suc¬ 
cess  i  These  considerations  pressed 
the  more  nearly,  when  the  House 
looked  at  the  mass  of  petitions  on  their 
table.  He  verily  believed,  that  the 
distresses  of  the  people  at  the  present 
moment  were  of  a  magnitude  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  appreciated.  And  in  what 
consisted  the  danger  which  required 
this  immense  peace  establishment  ? 
We  were,  as  far  as  the  assurances  of 
ministers  went,  confirmed  in  our  alli¬ 
ances,  and  being  thus  bound  cordially 
together,  there  was  less  danger  of  this 
union  being  dissevered  from  jealousy, 
than  there  was  of  any  alliance  ever 
made  in  Europe,  of  which  England 
formed  a  part.  Where,  then,  was  the 
need  of  this  establishment  i  As  the 


*  See  New  Parliamentary  History,  voL  xxv.  p.  109S. 
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army  of  France  wa»  dt  stroyed,  there 
waa  surely  no  military  danger  to  be 
apprehended  on  her  account.  If  we 
kept  up  men  at  Cambray  and  Cond^ 
it  vras  perfectly  needless  to  keep  them 
at  Colchester  and  Chelmsford  ;  in 
short,  if  our  army  was  to  be  kept  in 
France,  we  did  not  want  it  here.  The 
same  might  be  said  respecting  a  large 
naval  establishment ;  it  was  not  reqni* 
red.  Neither  France  nor  Spain  had 
any  navies  at  all.  As  to  our  troops 
for  foreign  stations,  they  appeared 
large  beyond  all  possible  necessity. 
There  were  to  be  1 1 ,0()0  men  for  Gib¬ 
raltar  t  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  higher  nember  of  men  were  wanted 
for  the  Mediterranean  now  than  was 
necessary  in  1791,  whea  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  between  4(XX)  and  5000 
men.  In  the  Ionian  islands  there  were 
to  be  3.500.  He  would  call  upon 
the  House  to  consider  the  nature, 
terms,  and  p’-inciples  of  that  acquisi¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  see  what  grounds  theie 
were  fur  any  danger  arising  in  those 
islands.  It  could  not  be  from  Russia, 
or  from  Austria;  for  it  was  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  those  two  powers  that  we 
took  possession  of  tMm.  It  was 
surely  not  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  inhabitants ;  for  they  conceived 
that  our  coming  was  from  a  disposi- 
don  to  deliver  them  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  under  which  they  had  previously 
laboured.  He  must  therefore  think 
that  12  or  1500  men  would  be  a  num¬ 
ber  fully  adequate  for  those  posses¬ 
sions.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Batavia  and  Ceylon,  and  even  of  In 
dia  itself,  where,  if  we  were  anxious 
to  find  an  enemy,  we  had  to  set  k  him 
on  the  frontiers  of  Napaul  or  Thibet. 
He  therefore  thought  that  all  our  fo¬ 
reign  establishments  were  too  large  ; 
and  he  was  sure  the  House  wonld 
think  that  14  000  men  for  tlie  West 
Indies  was  out  of  all  proportion.  In 
1791  the  esta'ilishment  for  those  colo¬ 
nies  was  not  more  than  20u0,  and  surely 


they  were  even  more  safe  now  than 
at  that  period,  or  than  they  ever  were 
while  the  chain  of  the  French  eolnnim 
remained  unbroken.  About  4000  mea 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  amply  suffi. 
cient  for  them.  Another  importaut 
subject  was  Canada,  which,  he  believ¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  frontier  went,  was  strong¬ 
er  rather  than  weaker  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  {  for  the  possession  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  materially  strengthened  Quebec. 
There  was  a  force  of  Canadian  militia, 
so  excellently  dinciplined,  that  full  re¬ 
liance  might  be  placed  on  it,  as  to  its 
assistance  in  case  of  danger.  Respect¬ 
ing  Ireland,  it  was  a  melancholy  sub¬ 
ject  ;  his  idea  was.  that  there  should 
be  a  specific  enquiry  into  the  real  state 
of  that  country,  for  we  only  know 
that  there  is  a  gfreat  degree  of  local 
disturbance  about  tithes;  but  there 
was  no  symptom  of  rebellion  against 
the  government.  There  could  there¬ 
fore  be  nothing  to  occasion  the  conti¬ 
nual  employment  there  of  25.000  men, 
except  to  assist  the  police,  and  their 
aid  was  not  grounded  on  any  positive 
or  actual  necessity.  In  referring  to 
the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland,  it  was 
impossible  to  refrain  from  lamenting 
the  course  which  England  had  hereto¬ 
fore  pursued,  and  was  still  pursuing 
towards  her.  Every  application  bad 
been  resorted  to,  to  suppress  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  evil,  but  none  to  re¬ 
move  its  cause.  He  would  not  in¬ 
deed,  in  referring  to  this  painful  topic, 
call  on  them  to  repeal  at  once  the 
whole  of  their  accumulated  system, 
but  he  tru^ted  thnt  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  to  impress  in  the  proper  quarter 
the  nea'ssity  of  resorting,  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible,  to  the  diffusion  of  a 
better  system  in  that  country.  As  to 
England,  the  military  establishmcnC 
was  aisu  extraordinary,  and  the  motive 
for  its  existence  worse.  We  were  now 
to  depart  from  the  old  system  of  col¬ 
lecting  our  revenue,  and  to  employ  a 
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military  force  againat  amugglera.  The  vil  govcriHMnt,  aad  especially  subject 
cutters  heretofore  employed  by  the  to  the  control  of  parliament.  The  an- 
cuitomt  and  excise  departments  were  cient  jealousy  against  a  standing  army, 
to  be  suppressed,  and  the  navy  vessels  it  ought  to  ^  recollected,  was  against 
to  be  employed  in  thnr  place.  He  such  a  force  being  maintained  in  these 
was  old'fashioned  enough  to  object  to  realms,  and  not  so  much  from  disap- 
this  sort  of  arrangement  on  a  variety  probat  ion  of  that  which  might  be  kept 
of  grounds— he  preferred  the  King’s  up  in  our  foreign  possessions.  This  was 
forces  to  be  in  an  auxiliary  state  to  the  expressed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  as  it  was 
customs,  and  not  their  principal ;  be.  in  the  mutiny  bill  founded  on  the  bill 
sides,  the  alteration  would  lead  to  the  of  rights.  He  approved  of  the  practice 
bribery  and  debauchery  of  the  sol*  whi»  had  been  introduced  in  modem 
diers*>-a  change  most  fatal  to  tlieir  times  of  bringing  the  army  kept  up  in 
character  and  discipline,  and  yet  one  our  foreign  possessions  under  the  con* 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  new  ha-  trol  of  parliament,  as  well  as  that  main- 
bits  into  which  they  would  be  thrown,  tained  within  these  realms.  The  i»> 
But  even  if  a  case  of  dadger  could  be  crease  of  men  which  the  present  peace 
made  out,  he  thought  we  had  lost  establishment  required,wa8small,  cons* 
sight  of  maintaining  the  best  species  of  pared  with  the  increased  greatness  of 
force.  The  militia  furnished  the  most  the  country.” 

eligible  defence  for  the  country,  and,  Mr  Brougham  rose  on  the  conclu- 
with  an  auxiliary  force  of  twelve  or  sion  of  Mr  Yorke's  speech,  and  ex- 
fourteen  thousand  regulars,  it  would  pressed  much  indignation  at  **  the  cool 
be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  calm  tone  with  which  that  gentlcBMUi 
which thearmywouldhavetoperform.”  had  laid  down  principles,  unknown  to 
In  reply  to  Mr  Lewis,  Mr  Yorke  the  purity  of  our  fathers,  and  repug- 
'  maintained,  **  that  the  enormous  extent  nant  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.** 
and  wealth  of  the  British  empire  ren*  He  expresseo  his  conviction  that  the 
dered  it  indispensibly  necessary  that  more  the  calculation  was  followed  up, 
we  should  have  some  standing  army,  the  less  would  the  proposers  of  toil 
if  we  meant  to  preserve  the  Messings  unexampled  establishment  gpun  by  the 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  us  by  scrutmy  ;  and  they  would  gladly  re- 
our  ancestors.  Such,  he  asserted,  had  sort  to  general  arguments  and  the  vi- 
been  the  practice  of  the  country  ever  sions  of  remote  danger  drawn  from  the 
since  the  Itevolution,  at  which  time  a  military  spirit  of  Europe.  If  we  mig^t 
standing  army  was  first  established,  apprehend  danger  from  this  spirit  at 
and  had  continued  to  the  present  time,  some  future  time,  a  plain  nun  would 
He  therefore  apprehended  that  there  ask,  why  we  should  not  wait  a  few 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  years  snd  save  ourselves  and  our  re¬ 
practice.  Nobody  would  be  more  sources  till  the  danger  manifested  it- 
ready  than  himself  to  admit,  that  a  le.  self.  It  was  evident  that  the  results 
gal  and  constitutional  jealousy  ought  of  the  last  victory  had  been  such,  in 
to  be  exercised  on  this  subject,  as  far  the  dismemberment  of  France,  that 
as  related  to  a  standing  army  being  though  that  country  had  the  wish  to 
under  the  control  of  the  crown  ;  but  revenge  itself,  and  though  we  could 
the  amount  of  the  jealousy  ought  not  not  trust  eith^  its  monarch  or  his  fa- 
to  go  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  mily,  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  ag- 
amount  of  the  army.  Nobody  was  grandixtment  of  our  own  military  cha- 
more  anxious  than  himself  that  the  racter  left  us  less  to  fear  from  our  ha¬ 
standing  army  should  be  under  the  ci*  toral  enemy  (as  France  has  been  call- 
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ed),  than  at  any  time  aince  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  or  even  long  before  that 
•epoch.  And  this  was  the  moment 
when  it  proposed  to  establish  a  perpe¬ 
tual  military  force  which  had  never 
been  contemplated  when  all  Europe 
was  leagued  against  us,  not  even  at 
times  when  war  was  actually  raging  { 
It  was  a  fact, as  towhich  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  satisfy  himself 
by  figures,  to  which  he  loved  so  well 
to  refer,  that  in  the  Seven  Years  War, 
when  we  defeated  France  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  our  military  force 
was  not  half  that  which  was  now 

Sroposed  as  a  peace  establishment. 

iut  they  were  told  it  was  a  chi¬ 
mera  to  suppose  that  an  army  could 
be  dangerous  to  the  constitution  ;  that 
an  army  was  the  most  innocent  and 
harmless  of  all  establishments.  With¬ 
out  enquiring  into  all  the  waysin  which 
an  army  might  be  injurious  to  the 
constitution,  was  it  not  enough  to 
prove  the  danger,  that  it  bore  with  it 
an  immense  system  of  influence,  which 
was  not  the  less  injurious  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  people,  or  less  fatal  to  the 
constitution,  because  it  was-  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  minister  who 
might  be  questioned  day  by  day  in 
that  House  (though  questions  of  late 
had  not  been  answered),  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  both  by  interest  and  blood,  with 
a  power  which  was  neither  lords  nor 
commons,  nor  cabinet,  but  the  crown 
itself  r  Was  there  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  traffic  which 
might  possibly  take  place  between 
the  crown  and  powerful  individuals, 
who  in  return  for  commissions  might 
engage  their  families  to  serve  the 
monarch  politically,  and  themselves  to 
serve  him  military  }  In  conclusion, 
he  apologised  for  having,  perhaps, 
wasted  more  time  than  they  deserved 
on  the  propositions  which  had  that 
night  been  advanced,  but  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  principles,  and  the  cool  talk 


of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as 
to  the  bugbear  of  a  standing  army 
which  had  fiightened  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  had  provoked  him ' 
to  enter  his  protest  against  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  endeavour  to  recall  to  the 
House  the  feelings  of  better  times.” 

The  general  statements  of  these 
members  were  answered  by  Mr  Wel¬ 
lesley  Pole,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  the  apprehensions  of 
these  gentlemen  had  been  excited  by 
regarding  too  exclusively  the  ex ^ade 
large  amount  of  the  arm^  force  to  be 
maintained,  and  neglecting  to  take  in¬ 
to  due  consideration  the  great  increase 
of  our  colonial  possessions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  situation  of  affairs  at  home 
which  we  have  already  seen  alluded  to 
by  Mr  Yorke.  The  largest  item  in 
the  estimates  was  the  army  of  25  000 
men  for  Ireland.  But  we  are  concern¬ 
ed  to  say,  that  Mr  Peele  laid  before 
the  House  but  too  sufficient  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  appeared  to  demand  that  force. 
On  this  occasion,  and  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  one  of  a  motion  made  by  Sir 
John  Newport,  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  sister  kingdom,  details 
were  produced,  which  proved  abun¬ 
dantly,  that  from  whatever  causes  they 
might  have  arisen,  the  disturbances  in 
that  country  were  still  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  alarming  nature,  and  that 
without  an  armed  force  iqual  to  that 
proposed,  the  public  security  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  maintained. 

The  navy  estimates  were  brought 
before  the  House  by  Sir  George  War- 
render,  and  the  proposed  establish¬ 
ment  of  30,000  seamen,  was  agreed  to 
after  considerable  discussion,  partly  of 
a  very  disagreeable  and  personal  na¬ 
ture. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  subject  connected  with  fi¬ 
nance,  which  occupied  most  of  the 
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public  attention,  was  the  avowed  in> 
tention  of  ministers  to  propose  the 
continuation  of  the  property  tax.  AI< 
though  it  was  hinted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  in  the  sequel  expressly  sta¬ 
ted.  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  that  the  tax  would  be  proposed 
at  a  diminished  rate,  (fiv^  instead  of 
ten  per  cent.) ;  and  that,  in  the  mode 
of  levying  it,  alterations  would  be  in¬ 
troduced  tending  to  lessen  the  repug¬ 
nance  felt  by  commercial  men  to  the 
exposition  of  their  private  affairs  ; 
these  suggestions  proved  entirely  in¬ 
effectual  to  subdue  the  growing  aver¬ 
sion  manifested  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island  to  the  prolonged  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  tax.  Petitions  were  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  House  from  every  district, 
signed  too,  in  many  instances,  and  in 
particular  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
l^ondon,  by  men  of  the  highest  re¬ 
spectability,  who  had,  during  all  the 
struggles  of  the  war,  been  among  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  financial 
schemes  of  the  administration.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  shew  that  the  tax  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  originally  proposed,  was  to  be 
exactly  co-existent  with  the  war,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  breach  of  faith  would 
be  incurred  in  any  measure  for  pro¬ 
tracting  its  operation.  This  was, 
however,  very  satisfactorily  combatted 
by  Mr  Vausittart,  who  shewed,  that, 
on  the  first  proposal  of  the  tax  by  Mr 
Pitt,  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  it 
should  continue  one  year  of  peace  for 
every  year  of  war  during  which  it 
should  have  existed  ;  that  the  Lord 
Henry  Petty  had,  when  in  office,  en¬ 
tertained  no  idea  of  the  tax  being  ne¬ 
cessarily  to  close  immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace ;  and  that  no 
pledge  of  that  kind  had  been  given  by 
the  present  administration  on  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  tax  last  year.  The 
necessity  of  the  measure  was  attacked 
with  greater  keenness,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  defended  with  less  power.  In 
.  5 


the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  great 
warmth,  the  question  was  loudly  calU 
ed  for,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
tax  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  238  to 
201.  On  the  succeeding  evening,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and 
stated,  that,  as  his  whole  plans  must 
be  changed  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  this  great  tax,  he  must  of  course 
have  recourse  to  loans ;  and  that  as 
the  amount  of  these  would  not  be 
materially  affected  by  any  minor  de¬ 
mands,  he  would  give  up  the  war  malt 
duties  also.  The  prospect  of  getting 
rid  of  these  burdens,  contributed,  in  a 
powerful  manner,  to  tooth  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  afflicted  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  it  is  at  the  best  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  end,  the 
Continuance  of  the  property-tax  might 
not  have  pressed  upon  their  necessities 
in  a  manner  more  equable  than  any  of 
the  substitutes  which  were  either  at 
the  time  proposed  by  the  opposition, 
or  subsequently  adopted  by  the  mini¬ 
ster.  It  may  be  extremely  fitting  that 
the  vanities,  luxuries,  and  even  mere 
conveniences  enjoyed  by  individuals, 
should  pay  tax  to  the  commonwealth ; 
but  it  seems  unworthy  of  the  cause, 
that  to  these  alone  the  contributions 
should  be  restricted.  In  the  property- 
tax,  as  it  was  levied,  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  much  unnecessary  and  unwise  se¬ 
verity  ;  but  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  property-tax,is  the  only  impost  which 
can  reach  effectually  the  mean-spirited 
and  the  unpatriotic,  the  absentee  and 
the  miser. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefaced  his 
account  of  the  public  resources  for  . 
the  year,  with  a  statement  that  these 
bad  been  essentially  altered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
property-tax.  His  first  proposal  was, 
that  the  committee  should  accept  6f  a 
proposition  for  the  Bank  of  England, 
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to  advance  3,000,000^  at  three  per  crenae  in  the  secnrity  afforded  to  the 
cent,  interest.  This  proposition  being  holders  of  its  notes  }  2d,  That  the 
attended  with  two  conditions ;  1st,  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  should 
That  the  Bank  should  be  allowed  to  be  continued  to  be  received  in  all  pay- 
eatend  their  capital  by  an  addition  of  ments  made  on  account  of  the  public 
one-fburth,an  increasewhichtheChan-  revenue. 

cellor  said  was  rendered  necessary  by  He  then  proceeded  to  give  his  ge- 
the  great  increase  of  bank  paper,  and  neral  statement  of  the  supply  for  t^ 
the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  in-  year:— 

Army  .  .  .  •  .  .  9.665,666 

Deduct  troops  in  France  .  .  .  1,234,596 

- -  8,431,070 

Extraordinaries  .  ...  1,500,000 

Commissariat  .  .  .  ,  480,000 

Deduct  troops  in  France  .  75,000 

• -  405,000 

Barracks  ...  .  .  •  .  178,000 

Storekeeper-general  to  be  reduced  about  10,000  50,000 

■■■  2,183,000 

10,564,070 

.  Navy . 10,114.345 

Deduct  naval  stores,  to  be  sold  _  .  679,905 

-  9,434,440 

Ordnance  .  .  .  .  ■  .  1,882,188 

Deduct  France  .....  186,003 

■  '  '  '  1,696,185 

Miscellaneous  ...  3  ...  .  2,500,000 

Indian  debt  945,491 

£25,140,186 


THE  8EFAKATE  CHAEOES  WERE, 


Lo^lty  5  per  cents . 

Debentures  and  interest  thereon  .  . 

Coinage  .  .  .  .  . 

Exchequer  bills  held  by  Bank  .  • 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  Exchequer  bills 


Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  joint  charge 
Ditto,  civil  list  and  consolidated  fund 


£217,680 

807,085 

500,000 

1,500,000 

2,260,000 


5,284,765 


2,957,656  30,424,951 
188,000 

-  3,145,656 


£27,279,295 
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The  wty«  and  means  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  for  answering  these  charges, 
were  embodied  in  a  string  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  first  and  second  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  already  mentioned  ofFer 
of  three  millions  for  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  third  to  the  surplus  of  the 
grants  for  1815,  which,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session,  he  had  calculated 
at  three  millions,  but  which,  on  more 
accurate  enqui'y,  had  been  found  to 
amount  to  5,668.755/. ;  the  f.>urth  to 
a  sum  of  5W,91ii/.,  arising  from  the 
sale  of  old  naval  and  victualling  stores ; 
the  5th  to  unclaimed  dividends  of  the 
Bank.  The  Chancellor  mentioned, 
that  “  it  was  not  fair  that  the  B4''k 
should  retain  in  their  hands  sums  which 
it  was  not  likely  should  be  called  for, 
and  which  might  indeed  never  be  re¬ 
claimed.  He  therefore  thought  such 
money  might  be  well  paid  over -to 
the  commissioners  for  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  subject  to  the  future  claims 
of  the  owners  for  restitution.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  should  be  arranged  on 
this  principle— that  all  stock  on  which 
ho  dividend  was  claimed  for  ten  years 
successively,  should  be  ^aid  over  to 
the  commissioners  of  th^  national  debt, 
to  be  by  them  applied  in  the  manner 
he  had  already  described.  A  register 
of  all  such  payments  he  proposed 
should  be  kept  both  in  the  Bank  and 
it  the  office  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and  this  he  thought  would  be  better 
for  the  owners  than  even  the  present 

gstem,  proverbially  accurate  as  the 
ink  was  in  all  its  transactions.*’ 

The  6th  resolution  referred  to  an 
extraordinary  item  of  140,000/  made 
Up  of  small  balances  remaining  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  result  of  unapplied 
grants  of  former  years,  now  amount¬ 
ing  altogether  to  a  sum  not  to  be 
despised.”  I'he  remaining  supplies, 
amounting  to  8^500,060/.,  were  to  be 
3 


81 

rovided  for  by  an  issue  of  exchequer 

ills  to  replace  an  equal  amount  of 
unfunded  d^t,  which  would  be  paid 
off.  After  a  few  observations  iron 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring,  and  Mr  Tierney,  these  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted. 

Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  laid  before 
the  House  his  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  revenue  of  the  year.  He 
began  with  saying,  that  the  liberal 
views  taken  by  the  House  on  former 
occasions,  justified  hi|n  in  expectiag, 
that  it  would  approve  of  his  not  ha¬ 
ving  proposed  any  new  Irish  taxes,  in 
aid  of  the  services  of  1816.  He  then 
stated,  that  the  estimated  quota  of  con¬ 
tributions  for  this  year,  was 8,145,656/. 
British,  in  Irish  currency,  8,407(794/. 
The  charge  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  ontlie  presentdebt.is  6,826,780/^ 
making,  with  the  inclusion  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  total  supplies,  1 0,234, 524/L 
The  state  of  the  consolidated  fund  was 
as  follows: — The  surplus  balance  in 
the  exchequer  at  the  5th  January,  waa 
1,448,0862  ,  and  there  was  remairiing 
of  loan,  raised  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
service  of  the  last  year, 2,622,641/.  Bri¬ 
tish,  beingin[ri8hcunency'2,N4l.l94/i 
a  total  wum  of  of  4,289,280/.  From 
this  he  was  to  deduct  arrears  due  oa 
that  day.  The  arrear  of  contribution 
for  J8I5,  2  942,280/.  British,  being 
3,187,470/.  Irish  ;  the  outstanding 
treasury  bills  and  lottery  priaeS| 
28,876/,  and  for  inland  navigations, 
and  the  expences  of  the  office  for  the 
public  records,  81,864/.  the  total  of 
the  arrears  was  8,297.710/.,  which, 
deducted  from  4,289,280/.  leaves  a 
balance  of  9I>1,.570/. 

Having  recapitulated  the  supply,  he 
proceeded  to  state  the  ways  and  means. 
The  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  m 
appeared  above,  991,570/. ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  revenue  he  should  only 
estimate  at  6,000,000/. ;  one-third  cf 
the  profit  on  lotteries  which  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  receive,  100,000/. ;  •re- 
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payment  of  sums  paid  by  Ireland  for 
naval  and  military  services  being  ad¬ 
vanced  out  of  the  r»  venue  of  the  last 
Tear,  111,960/.  Mr  Vansittart  had 
l^ore  stated  the  loan  on  treasury 
bills  for  which  an  act  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  of  1,700,000/. 
British,  making  1,841,666/.  Irish,  and 
that  a  further  loan  on  treasury  bills 
would  be  required  to  be  issued  in  the 
present  year  for  the  sum  of  1 ,200,000/., 
being  a  total  of  ways  and  means  of 
10,845,196/.  to  meet  the  supply  of 
10,234.524/. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  then  stated,  that  the 
House  was  aware  of  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  in  consequence  of 
the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  malt 
duty  in  Ireland  which  correspond¬ 
ed  with  the  late  war  duty  in  Great 
Britain  ;  it  was  only  what  the  act  of 
union  had  prescribed  ;  but  as  a  mea> 
sure'  of  relief,  sensibly  as  it  might  be 
felt  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be 
less  felt  in  that  where  the  example  had 
been  followed.  He  had  always  re¬ 
gretted  the  necessity  of  augmenting 
uie  malt  duty  ;  but  it  was  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  he  bad  never  had  but 
a  choice  of  difficulties.  The  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  revenue,  including  the 
repayment  of  duty  on  stock,  in  the 
hands  both  of  distillers  and  maltsters, 
would  be,  he  feared,  300,000/  ;  other 
small  duties  repealed  would  make  a 
total  diminution  in  the  revenue  of 
350,000/.,  and  when  the  committee  re¬ 
collected  that  the  whole  of  the  net 
payments  into  the  exchequer  in  the 
ust  year  amounted  to  5,845,845/.,  he 
was  sure  he  should  not  be  charged 
with  estimating  the  annual  produce  of 
the  revenue  too  low  when  he  took  it 
at  6,000,000/.,  he  feared  rather  that 
he  should  be  accused  of  an  excessive 
estimate.  He  thought  himself  ground¬ 
ed,  however,  in  hoping  for  what  must 
be  the  increase  of  more  than  half  a 
million  from  that  improved  system  of 
•oUection  which  was  visible  in  every 


department,  and  for  which  the  chiefs 
of  departments  deserved  the  greatest 
praise.  He  could  not  better  excite 
that  industry,  or  stimulate  that  exer¬ 
tion,  than  by  showing  to  the  different 
boards  that  parliament  looked  to  them 
to  supply,  by  their  exertions,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  fresh  taxation,  and  he  knew 
that  he  did  not  reckon  on  their  exer¬ 
tions  in  vain.  There  was  no  principle 
more  important  to  be  kept  in  view, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  than  that  it 
was  better  to  collect  your  old  taxes 
well,  than  to  delude  the  public  by 
suggesting  new  and  unproductive  im¬ 
posts.  He  did  not  found  his  estimate 
of  revenue  solely  on  a  vague  expecta¬ 
tion  of  its  produce  ;  the  assessments 
principally  of  the  inland  taxes  had 
been  formed  upon  a  more  correct  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  no  branch  of  our  revenue 
had  a  collectiop  been  more  improved. 
He  expected  in  the  present  year  a 
great  increase  from  those  duties,  and 
without  referring  to  the  excise  reve¬ 
nue,  or  to  those  disputed  questions 
connected  with  the  distillery,  which 
he  purposely  avoided,  because  they 
were  likely  to  become  the  topics  of 
discussion  at  another  and  a  more  con¬ 
venient  time  :  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  man  tbat  if  the  practice  of  illicit 
distillation  could  be  checked  in  some 
degree  (he  was  not  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  for  its  immediate  extinction), 
the  excise  revenue  would  become  the 
main  source  of  our  contribution.  He 
did  not  despair  either,  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  difficulties  of  -Ireland  would  press 
so  heavy  as  in  the  last  year,  a  year  of 
sudden  and  unexampled  distress.  That 
distress  was  easily  to  be  traced  in  the 
diminished  consumption  of  some  of  the 
most  productive  articles,  not  only  in 
our  excise  but  in  our  customs  also. 
He  hoped  that  our  horizon  was  bright¬ 
ening  a  little,  and  that  he  might  be 
justified  in  the  estimate  of  six  millioni 
which  he  had  assumed. 

On  the  succeeding  evening,  Mr  J- 
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P.  Grant  made  a  motion  for  a  commit'  But  they  were  listened  to>  both  within 
tee  on  the  state  of  the  public  finances*  and  without  the  House*  "with  that  sus> 
and  on  this  occasion  the  attack  on  the  picion  which  frequent  ezMrience  of 
views  and  plans  of  the  Chancellor  of  their  fallacy  had  justified.  The  nation 
the  .  Exchequer  was  renewed.  The  was  distres^*  but  it  was  not  despair* 
desponding  prophecies  of  approaching  ing  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
national  ruin  were  as  numerous*  and,  permanent  gpins*  it  found  consolation 
stranger  still*  as  confident  as  ever,  for  its  temporary  difiBculties.  ^ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Bi/l for  the  Refutation  of  the  Civil  List. — Motion  for  abolishing  the  Office  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. —  Motion  respecting  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Salaries  (f  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty. — Motion  concerning  Salaries 
and  Emoluments  in  Public  Offices.— Mr  Grenfelts  Motion  concerning  the 
transactions  with  the  Bank. — Bank  Restriction  Act  extended  till  1818.— 
Consolidation  of' the  English  and  Irish  Exchequers.— New  Silver  Coinage. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Lord  Castlereagh  be  brought  home  to  the  actual  sotc- 
made  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  reign  to  support  his  publid  splendour, 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  or  meet  the  charge  of  his  domestic  en- 
majesty’s  civil  list.  The  subjects  joyments — a  sum  not  equal  to  one- 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  this  mea  third  of  the  whole,  of  the  civil  list, 
sure,  were,”  as  his  lordship  observed.  He  then  proceeded  to  give,  in  the  first 
“  of  the  most  delicate  nature  }  never-  place,  a  retrospective  view  of  the  civil 
theless,  a  variety  of  causes, — and,  list  expenditure  for  several  years,  com- 
among  these,  not  the  least  effectual,  pared  with  its  revenue, 
the  liberties  which  had  recently  been  The  average  expenditure  of  the 
taken  by  some  gentlemen  of  theoppo-  seven  years,  up  to  1811  in- 

•ition,  in  talking  of  the  personal  habits  elusive,  ha'd  amounted  to  L.l, 108,000 

of  the  royal  family,  rendered  it  abso-  ^***  ^^**^  1812  was  - 

lately  necessary  that  the  feelings  cal-  of  1814  -  -  -  1MI*000 

culated  to  make  his  majesty's  ministers  Of  1815  ...  1,436,000 

avoid  their  discussion,  should  be  over-  And  the  year  ending  5th  Jan. 
come.  Ill  his  introduction,  the  minister  ",  *  "  1,480/XX> 

reprobated  the  vulgar  error  of  suppo-  During  this  period  the  revenues  of 
sing  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  the  civil  list,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
part  of  the  demand.s  upon  the  civil  list,  were  unequal  lo  satisfy-  the  demands 
to  arise  out  of  the  private  expenditure  they  were  intended  to  meet.  Iii  the 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  while,  seven  year^  up  to  1811,  their  average 
in  truth,  much  the  larger  part  of  them  amount,  under  the  settlement  of  1804*, 
were  as  strictly  caused  by  the  neccssi-  was  995,000/.  Since  that  period,  from 
ties  of  the  public  service,  as  any  of  the  various  circumstances,  they  had  been 
grants  annually  made  for  the  army  or  swelled  to  1,060,000/.  It  would  be 
the  navy.  If  the  expences  thrown  on  seen  that  the  revenue,  in  the  course  of 
the  country  by  the  unhappy  state  of  the  seven  years,  had  fallen  short  by 
the  nominal  sovereign  should  be  de-  about  1,000,000/.  ;  and  since  that  pe- 
ducted  from  the  annual  expence  of  the  riod  the  deficiency  had  considerably 
civillist.it wouldnotexceedl,3S9.000/.  increased.  On  tl»e  face  of  this  state- 
and  of  this  sum  only  409,000/.  could  meat  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a 
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tendency  in  the  settlement  which  had 
been  made  of  the  civil  list  to  create 
debt.  If  the  House  looked  to  the  ie> 
ports  of  all  the  committees  which  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  it  would  be  found,  that  every 
one  of  them  had  uniformly  pronoun* 
ced  that  the  estimate  of  IStH  had  been 
completely  inadequate  to  its  object, 
and  was  not  in  fact  borne  out  either 
by  those 'circumstances  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded,  or  by  those  which  followed  it. 
On  all  hands,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
civil  list  income  had  been  allowed,  and 
the  augmentation  of  it  had  only  been 
delayed  on  account  of  those  casual 
aids  derived  from  the  war,  of  which  he 
had  already  spoken.  The  gross  amount 
of  the  debt  which  had  accrued  on  the 
civil  list  since  1804,  was  2^500,000^. 
The  liberality  of  parliament  had  grant¬ 
ed  in  discharge  of  that  sum  ^ii2fiOOL 
An  advance  made  by  the  Crown  from 
its  West  Indian  revenues,  and  from 
the  surplus  of  the  Scotch  civil  list,  to 
the  amount  of  1,738,0001.  had  still 
further  reduced  the  debt.  During  the 
same  period,  it  was  to  be  recollected 
that  tM  Crown  out  of  the  same  funds 
.(in  the  year  1807,  he  believed,)  had 
advanced  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.  fur 
the  servicci'of  the  public,  to  meet  the 
supplies  of  the  year.  If,  instead  of 
doing  that,  the  Crown  bad  applied 
tliis  sum  of  one  roillioti  to  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  on  the  civil  list,  sp  far  from 
having  occasion  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  assistance,  that  sum  would  have 
more  than  covqted  the  whole  of  the 
remaining.debt,  and  would  have  effec¬ 
tually  prevented  the  inconvenient  pres¬ 
sure  which  it  had.eaperienced.  But  it 
was  not  mirrcly.this  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
which  had  beeni  advanced  in  1807,  that 
had  been  furnished, for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  by  the  liberal  consideration  of 
the  Crown— -in  the  course  of  the  war 
the  sum  of  2,800,000/.  had  been  thus 
.appropriated.  These  facts  would  go 
to  prove,  that  if  the  Crown  bad  beeu 


in  possesMoB  of  its  former  revenues,'  it 
would  not  have  hadroccasioo  to  ap¬ 
proach  parliament  for  any  .assistance.'* 
The  second  object  of  his  lotdship's 
speech,  was  to  give  a  perspective  view 
of  the  probable  future  expenditure  of 
tbe  civil  list, -with  a  consideration  'of 
the  adequacy  of  the  funds  Appropria¬ 
ted  to  it,  and  the  most  eConoaucal  me¬ 
thod  of  augmenting  them,  t  The  esti¬ 
mate  which  he  thought  might  be  made, 
was  1,339, 4951.1  presenting,  when  com-  ' 
pared  with  that  of  last  year,  (larger, 
of  course,  as  being  made  during -war), 
a  reduction  of  139,000/.  Should -this 
be  deducted  from  this  sum,  (as  Lord 
Castleresgh  judged  would  be  jus^  and 
proper,)  the  170,000/.  occasioned  by 
tbe  Windsor  establishtneut,  the  privy 
purse,  and  the  allowance,  to  her  nsajes- 
ty,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
king,  the  estimate  would  be  reduced 
to  1,169,495/.  To  this  he  thought 
no  objection  could  be  made,,  as  it  wax 
precis^y  ,  the.  medium  between  the 
.charges  that  hadjoecurred  on  the  civil 
list  between  1804  and  1811.  , 

With  regard  to.  the  proper  mode  of 
meeting  the  future  expenditure  of  tbe 
civil  list,  as  thus  estimated,  he  thought 
that  parliament  must  either  increase 
tbe  general  allowance,  for  that  ser« 
vice,  by  the  65,000/.,  which  had  been 
for  the  seven  years  up  to  1811,  tbe 
annual  exceu  of  ita  expendkare^  ao<U 
by  a  sum  adequate  to  cover  the,  Wtnd- 
.sor  establislunent  extraordinary,  or 
withdraw  from  it  certain  charges  which 
would- relieve  it  to  the  necessary  ex¬ 
tent.  The  latter  plan  he  recomnseod- 
ed^  for  their  adoption,  j  He  thought 
.nothing  could  be  more, unwise  thaa  to 
.entail  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  civil  list,  by  loading  it  with  charges 
of  a  public  nature,  from,  their  vefy  es¬ 
sence  so  changeable.  Tbe  charges  which 
he  wished  to  set  removed  from  it  were 
then  particularized,  (they  consisted  of 
various  items  connected  ‘  with  ail  tha 
hrauches  of  public  service,)  and  the 
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heUrf  tt>  be  afforded  by  their  removal, 
was  stated  at  255,768/>,  betag  within 
a  few  thousand  pounds  of  what  he  had 
described  os  necessary.  • 

■*'  Mis  lordship  concluded  with  de* 
tailing  certain  prospective  regulations 
which  would  be  necessary  for  uphold* 
ing  the  proper  splendour  of  the  crown. 
The  principal  topic  in  this  part  of  the 
detail  was  the  necessity  of  a  new  offi¬ 
cer,  who  should  act  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  treasury  in  the  superintend- 
anoe  of  the  whole  civil  list  expendi- 
cure  ;  who  should  have  all  facility  of 
communicating  with  the  different  de¬ 
partments,  and  of  calling  the  officers 
oefore  him  and  inspecting  their  ac- 
eounts  I  and  who  should  thus  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  cbntroul  extravagance  in  every 
point,  and  to  make  proper  represent- 
atioas  to  the  treasury  whenever  he 
ihoukl  see  occasion.  His  lordship 
proposed,  that  the  salary  annexed  to 
this  office  should  be  15001. 

On  the  eth  of  the  month,  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  enteM  into  a  long  and  detailed 
examinatido  of  the  venous  accounts 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  mini¬ 
sters,  in  order  to  guide  their  judgment 
^tespecting  the  civil  list  bill.  The 
charges  of  extravagance'  and  profu- 
-aion  which  he  brought  against  almost 
every  department  of  these,  were  an¬ 
swered,  chiefly  by  statements  of  detail, 
•by  Lord  Castlemgh  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exel^aer.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  attacks 
made  on  the  personal  expenditure  of 
the  Regent  were  by  no  means  merited 
by  the  late  conduct  of  that  prince; 
that  his  situation,  as  it  was  one  with¬ 
out  precedent.  So  k  might  have  occa¬ 
sioned  some  expences  (such  as  build¬ 
ing,  &c. )  a  httie  out  of  the  ordinary 
'course,  but  that,  On  the  whole,  he  had 
i>een  endeavouring,  and  that  sBccess- 
.ftiHy,  to  suit  his  expence  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  the  end,  the 
bill  of  Lord  Casllereagh  was  carried 


through  both  Houses  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

The  same  charges  made  by  the  op¬ 
position  against  the  civil  list,  vrrre,'on 
various  occarions  during  the  session, 
brought  against  various  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  public  expence.  One  of 
the  moat  coaspicuous  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  that  on  which  Mr  Tierney 
brought  forward  his  motion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  offices  of  the  seeretaries 
of  states  According  to  the  view  given 
by  this  member,  the  old  establishment 
of  two  secretaries  of  state  had  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  third  in 
the  year  1794^  solely  on  account  of 
the  war ;  and  that  having  ceased,  the' 
officer  created  on  account  of  it  should, 
he  alleged,  be  immediately  disconti¬ 
nued.  In  reply  to  these  ol^rvatioua, 
Mr  Oolbourn  and  Mr  Addington  sta¬ 
ted,  that  the  immense  additional  labour 
which  had,  within  the  last  80  years, 
become  necesearr  in  the  management 
of  our  colonies,  Md  alone  been  more 
than  enough  to  justify  the  creation  of 
an  additional  secretary. 

The  personal  and  bkter  recrimina¬ 
tions  lavished  by  thetwo  partiesagainst 
each  other  upon  this  occasion  need  not 
be  embodied  in  the  annals  of  the  time. 
The  increase  which  has  obviously  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  our  p^ulacion  and  in  our 
power,  seems  to  afiord  some  presump¬ 
tion,  that  the  labours  of  another  gpeat 
state  officer  might  not  be  unnecessary. 
We  beheve  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  zeal  of  their  debates,  ao  charge  of 
idleness  was  brought  against  any  of 
the  persons  actually  filling  any  of  these 
high  and  responsible  sitoatioos.  Froai 
the  statement  given  by  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton,  it  would  appear^  that  even  the 
tods  of  professional  men,  active  and 
eager  in  their  professions,  admit  of 
greater  intervals  of  repose,  and  de¬ 
mand,  during  their  continuance,  a  lest 
intense  application,  than  the  exertions 
■  of  the  persons  filling  these  high  official 
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•ituationi,  whkli*  in  our  coantry*  are  The  notipn  wta  kiat  by  a  majority  of 
never  adequately  rewarded*  except  by  4S.  i 

the  honour  of  worthily  diKharging  •  Several  importut  financial  debatet 
them.  TheHouae  rejected  the  ino.i  'occurred  thii  MMioo*  in  cons^uenoe 
tion  of  Mr  Tierney  by  a  large  majority,  of  the  public  traoaactioos  with  the 
A  similar  attack  waa  made  by  Mr  Bank,  the  nature  of  which,'  and  the 
Methuen  upon  certain  regulations,  alleged  grounds  of  suspicioa  concern* 
whereby  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  ing  them,  were  in  some  meuure  ex* 
and  clerks  of  the  admiralty  had  been  plained  in  our  last  volume.*  It  will- 
kept  up  at  the  rate  of  war  salaries  af.  be  recollected,  that  MrJOrenicU  and 
ter  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Lord  Mr  Mellish  moved  two  counter  sets 
Castlereagh  alleged,  that  when  the  of  resolntions,  stating  their  respective 
peace  with  America  was  concluded,  views  concerning  the  state  of  the  pnb^ 
the  period  of  reduction  might  have  >  lie  transactions  with  the  Bank,  and 
been  supposed  to  be  arrived,  but  that  that  the  House  agreed  to  take  up  the 
the  subsequent  re*appearance  of  Buo*  discussion  of  both  upon  the  same  oc* 
naparte  had  demanded  new  hostilities,  casion.  > 

and  new  labours  on  the  part  of  the  The  production  of  the  accounts  or* 
officers  in  question,  and  had  conse*  dered  towards  the  close  of  last  session 
quently  rendered  the  continuance  of  had  not,  in  any  measure,  altered  the 
their  salaries  at  the  war  rate  aot  only  opinion  then  expressed  by  Mr  Gren- 
reasonable  but  indispensable.  At  a  fell  respecting  the  unequal  nature  of 
subsequent  perk^  of  the  session,  how-  the  transaotkms  with  this  inunmiid 
ever,  it  was  declared  by  Mr  Warren,  corporation.  On  the  Htb.qf  March 
der,  that  there  waa  no  intention  on  the  he  made  a  long  and  naost  elaborate 
part  of  government  of  moving  for  any  speech,,  which  terounated  in  a  recepa* 
permament  continuance  of  tlm  salaries  tulation  of  the  advantages  gained  to 
of  the  admiralty  secretaries  at  the  rate  the  Bank,  and  of  the  coriesponding 
allowed  during  the  war.  loss  to  the  public,  arising  out  of  the 

Another  d^te  of  a  similar  charac*  possession  by  the  Bank  m  the  public 
ter  occurred  on  the  7th  of  May^  when  balances  since  1806,  assuming  the 
Lord  Althrope  made  a  motion  on  gregate  amount  during  the  whole  of 
the  subject  of  the  increase  of,  or  di*  this  period  to  have  been  about  eleven 
minution  of,  the  salaries  of  public  <^-  millions  and  a  half.  According  to  this 
ficers.  His  lordship  mentioned,  that  statement,  in  1806,  the  Bank  advanced 
this  important  subject  was  in  the  hands  a  loan  of  three  millions  to  the  public, 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trea-  at  three  per  pent.,  which  rediK^  the 
sury,  but  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  *  aggregate  amomit  of  the  deposits  from 
no  progress  had  been  aoade  by  them  in  ekven  millions  and  a  half  to  eigjit  miLi 
removing  the  grounds  of  public  dis*  Uons  and  a  half.  y 

content,  and  that,  therefore,  the  mat.  .  > ■ 

ter  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  a  The  interest  on  eight  mil- 
committee  oF^uhe  whole  House.  The  lions  and  a  half,  is,  per  , 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered  annum.. . . . .^^425,000 

into  a  long  detail  of  facts,  with  a  view  To  which  add  interest  on  , 
to  prove  that  the  charge  against  mi.  the  loan  of  three  mil*  , 

nisters  waa  unfounded,  ami  that  the  lion> . 9Q,00Q 

matter  was  already  in  excellent  hands.  Together .  516^000 

*  See  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1913,  Part  I.  p.  93.  et  seq. 
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From  1806,  then,  to  li06,  the  Bank  to  any  gentleman  by  his  private  bank* 
held  a  public  treasure,  amounting  to  er,  they  should  therefore  be  paid  at  the 
eig^t  millions  and  a  half,  aiid  made  a  same  rate.  Were  it  possible  that  any 
profit  thereon;  or  the  public  lost  there*  competition  should  occur  as  to  the' 
on  an  interest  of  ntoney  at  the  rate  of  management  of  the  public  business, 
515,000/.  per  annum.  he  was  satisfied  that  any  respectable 

In  1808,  the  Bank  advanced  another  banking  house  in  London  would  wil* 
loan  of  three  millions,  which  reduced  lingly  undertake  to  do  what  the  Bank 
the  deposits  in  their  hands  from  eight  of  England  does,  for  25,000/.  per  an. 
millions  and  a  half  to  five  millions  and  num,  thus  making  a  saving  of  nearly 
a  half.  half  a  million  to  the  public# 

‘  In  addition  to  the  immense  gains  de> 
The  interest  on  five  mil*  rived  by  the  Bank  from  the  interest  of 

lions  and  a  half  is,  per  .  .  the  public  balances,  another  great 

annum  . .  .£275,000  branch  of  their  profits  arises  from  the 

To  which  add,  as  before,  allowance  possessed  by  them  for  ma^ 

on  the  loan  of  1806  .  90,000  iraging  the  national  debt.  This  allow* 

■  <  '■  ance  had  been  fixed  by  Sir  Robert 

Together  . .  865,000  Walpole,  in  1726,  at  860/.  per  mil. 

'1  '  ■  •  ■  -  ■  lion,  an  allowance,  as  Mr  Grenfell  be- 

I '  '  Heved,  perhaps  not  too  much  at  the 

From  1808  then,  to  ISl^t-the  Bank  commencement  of  the  business;  but 
beld  a  treasure  belonging  to  the  pub.  the  subsequent  immense  increase  in 
lie  of  five  millions  and  a  half,  and  made  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  bad 
•  profit,  or  the  public  lost  in  interest  by  no  means,  he  alleged,  been'attend- 
of  money  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  ed  with  any  thing  liKe  a  correspond- 
865,000/.  per  annum.  .  i  -  ing  increase  of  trouble  to  the  Bank  ; 

'  In  1814^  the  loan  of  1806  was  dis*  on  the  contrary,  the  profits  derived  to 
charged,  and  the  amount'  replaced  in  them  at  a  time  when  the  debt  exceeded 
the  possession  of  the  Bank,  by  which  ten  hundred  millions,  must  have  been 
the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  was  far  bey6nd  the  contemplation  of  those 
again  raised  from  five  millions  and  a  who  lived  when  it  did  not  exceed  two 
half  to  eig^t  millions  and  a  half.  The  hundred  millions,  while  a  very  small 
ititerest  on  this  is,  perannum,4>25,000/.  increase  of  establishment  would  be 
*■*  From  1814i  then,”  said  Mr  Gren#  sufficient  for  managing  the  additional 
VfeU,to  the  5th  April,  I816,the  Bank  business  occasioned  by  it.  From  mo- 
will  have  held  a  public  treasure  of  ttves  unintelligible  to  the  government, 
eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  we  shall  however,  Mr  Pitt  had,  in  1791,  allow* 
have  beisn  paying  to  the  Bank  at  the  ed  the  Bank  450/.  instead  of  360/.  per 
rate  of  425,000/.  per  annum,  for  ta-  million.  This  allowance  had,  in  con¬ 
king  care  of  it.”  sequence  of  the  labours  of  the  finance 

In  return  for  this  large  annual  sum  committee  of  1797,  been  reduced  by 
of  425,000/,  it  is  fair, 'continued  he,  Mr  Percival  in  1806  toa340/.  per  mil- 
that  we  should  enquire  what  services  lion,  at  which  sum  it  now  stood,  but 
are  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  Bank.*^  below  which  he  had  no  doubt  it  ought 
From  every  enquiiy  that  he  had  been  to  be  still  very  far  reduced.  Various 
able  to  make,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  other  items  were  enumerated  by  Mr 
demonstrable,  that  the  services  render-  Grenfell,  in  each  and  all  of  which  he 
ed  by  the  Bank  to  the  public  were  ex*  was  of  opinion  an  undue  advantage  was 
actiy  of  the  nature  of  those  rendered  taken  of  the  public  by  the  monopoli- 
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'  ting- corporation  of-,  the  Bank.  A}* 
though  h«.  did  not  mean  to-  propoic  at 
prcMDt  apy  direct  interference,  ,with 
that  branch  of  the  Bank’s  profits, 
there  was  one  other  item  of  its  gains 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Bank  itself  in  making  its  demands 
against  the  House  in  recovering  them, 
—this  was  the  profits  gained  by  the 
Bank  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  their  pa* 
per,  occasioned  by  the  Bank  Restric* 
tion  Act,  an  increase  giving  rise,  as  he 
calculated  it,  to  no  less  than  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  80,000/.  to  the  gross  annual 
profits  of  the  Bank. 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was, 
that  instead  of  borrowing  six  millions 
-  from  the  Bank  at  four  per  cent.,  we 
ought,  in  consideration  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  profits  lately  made  by  them,  to 
“  borrow  that  sum,”  (if  the  word  bor¬ 
row  could  be  properly  applied  on  the 
occasion,)  at  no  interest  at  all.  The 
motion  was,  **  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  ent^uire  into  the  en¬ 
gagements  now  subsisting  between  the 
public  and  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
to  consider  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  'Bank  from  its  transactions  with 
the  public,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  such  future  arrangements  as  may 
be  consistent  with  those  principles  of' 
good  faith  and  equity  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  ail  transactions  between  the 
public  and  the  Bank  of  England.” 

On  the  representation  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a  more 
proper  opportunity  for  considering 
these  subjects  would  occur  when  in 
due  course  the  Bank  restriction  bill  of 
the  season  should  be  brought  before 
the  House,  Mr  Grenfell’s  motion  was 
lost.  When  that  bill  was  read  for  the 
third  time,  accordingly,  Mr  Grenfell, 
whose  indefatigable  and  disinterested 
exertions  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of 
the  public^  again  renewed  his  attack 
on  the  style  of  the  transactions  between 
the  Bsink  and  the  public.  The  Qban* 


[cellor.pf  the<Exd^quec  defended  tlve 
equity  of  tliese  transiactionf^>and  repre- 
>  sented  Mr  Grenfell  as  haying  been  car- 
,  ried  into  mfiqy,nadoubtuniotentioa^, 
over  estimates  of  the  profits  gained  by 
the  corporation.  A  clause  was,  how¬ 
ever,  introduced  into  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  as  the  Chancellor  supposed, 
not  against  the  consent  of  the  Bank 
directors,  which  ran  thus  : — ”  Where¬ 
as  the  Bank  of  England  are  possessed 
of  certain  sums  of  the  public  money, 
arising  from  balances  of  several  public 
accounts,  and  are  willing  to  advance,” 
&c.  But  on  its  being  discovered  that 
through  some  accident  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  respecting  this  clause  had 
been  mistaken,  and  after  a  debate  in 
which  Mr  Baring  and  some  other  of 
the  first  bankers  maintained  the  equity' 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Bank,  the  clause 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  passed  in 
its  original  state  by  a  majority  of  116 
to  56. 

The  subject  of  the  Bank  Restric¬ 
tion  Act,  above  alluded  to,  was  after¬ 
wards  more  directly  brought  before 
parliament  by  Mr  Homer.  The  argu¬ 
ments  and  statements  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  used,  were  in  no  ways  different 
from  those  which  he  had  dready  em¬ 
ployed,  and  of  which  we  have  in  a  for¬ 
mer  volume  given  an  account.  The 
motion  which  he  made  on  the  present 
occasion  was  lost ;  but  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  expressly  stated, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  rendering 
the  act  perpetual ;  that  steps  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  for  jpreparing  gradu¬ 
ally  the  restoration  or  cash  payments, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  be  entirely 
resumed.  An  act  for  extending  the 
Restrictioa  Act  till  July  the  5th, 
1818,  wal  accordingly  passed. 

The  only  other  important  matters 
of  a  financial  nature  which  this  year 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament, 
wq^e  the  consolidation  of  the  English 
nod  Irish  Exchequers,  a  measure,  the 
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wisdom  of  which  had  been  rendered 
abundantly  perceptiUe  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  politiod  union  of  the  two 
couotriet ;  and  tfw  passing  of  an  act 


\ 


for  a  new  silver  coinage,  a  measure' 
which  had  in  like  manner  been  loudly 
called  for  by  all  classes  of  the  comma- 
nity,  •  ’ 

,  -  :  •  'o  ■>  n  *'r.  1} 

•  '  - .  I  #1 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Sir  John  Neuoport’s  MotionTm  the  State  qf  Jreland.-^Variotu  Proofings 
Parliament  connected  vith  the  Question  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 


B  bavc  already  Kcn*  from  the  state- 
mcM  of  the  military  farce  demanded 
for  the  service  of  Ireland,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  ministers,  the  unhappy  di^ 
sentions  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  had  not  yet  been  entirely  al>- 
layed.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
aession,  a  great  body  of  information 
specting  tne  affairs  of  the  sister  island 
mas  brought  before  the  House,  on  oo> 
casioa  of  a  motion  of  Sir  John  Near- 

Eort.  This  gentleman  professed  to 
ave  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  re^ 
questing  documents  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  which  might  enable  him¬ 
self  and  bthers  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  the  grounds  of  keeping  im  an 
army  of  25^000  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  in  Ireland,  and,  more  generally, 
of  attracting  a  due  share  of  public  at¬ 
tention  to  tM  sflFairs  of  that  kingdom. 
These  simple  requests  he  prmaced 
with  an  ehiMrate  ^>eech,  of  which  we 
shall  insert  the  most  material  parts, 
first,  because  in  itself  it  contains  much 
interesting  infermation  concerning  the 
history  of  Irriand,  compressed  into  a 
very  short  compass }  and,  secondly, 
because  it  caUed  out,  in  the  reply  of 
Mr  Peel,  a  mass  of  mfornoation  re¬ 
specting  the  actuaJ  state  of  that  king- 
diom. 


After  rapidly  sketching  the  earlier 
history  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  its 
fiftt  aaneaation  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  down  to  the  period  ol*  those 
bloody  measures  whi<^  deformed  the 
annals  of  Charies  I.,  Cromwell,  and 
James  II.,  he  went  on  to  the  epoch 
of  the  revolution,  1688.  **  With  the 
revolution,**  said  he,  **  came  honour 
glory t  and  independence  to  Britain  t 
out  to  Ireland  no  such  bright  pros¬ 
pects  I  The  victors  treated  th^  whom 
they  subdued,  and  those  who  aided 
them  in  the  conquest,  with  the  same 
revolting  indifference.  The  era  which 
succeeded  to  the  revolution  was  in  Ire¬ 
land  marked  by  the  sordid  characters 
of  illiberal  exdusion  and  monopoly 
vrithin  and  without-^ts  interior  con¬ 
cerns  abandoned  to  the  exercise  of  a 
vindictive  provincial  tyranny  iby  its 
English  msstersy  who  covensnted  for 
the  surrender  of  its  extemsl  and  com-' 
mcrcial  concerns  to  British  monopoly 
-.-s  barter  dkgr^ful  to  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  involving  the  complete  sa- 
crifi^  of  national  and  commercial 
rights.  ,  The  pcotestant  interest,  as  k 
was  then  called,  became  the  object  to 
which  every  other  considcratioa  gave 
way,  and  every  meuure  vdiich  was  al¬ 
lege  to  contribute  to  it,  secured  by 
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that  allention,  th«  unqualified  support 
of  the  Imh  parliament,  whilst  they 
passively  acquiesced  in  the  destruction 
of  their  woollen  manufactures.  Then 
arose  that  code  of  penal  law  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Camden,  as  *  a  monstrous  monu¬ 
ment  of  folly  and  oppression,  which 
was  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  coun- 
try,  and  which  had  completely  fulfilled 
that  purpose.'  In  Primate  Boulter’s 
Letters,  we  find  in  every  page  from 
one  of  her  governors,  evidence  of  the 
corrupt  and  petty  artifices  by  which 
the  system  was  supported.  In  the 
case  of  Wood’s  halfpence,  he  says, 

*  the  measure  was  much  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  as  it  generally  interested  the  peo* 
pie,  had  extinguished  their  divisions, 
and  tended  to  unite  the  whole  country.’ 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  be  says, 

*  that  although  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  scarcity  approaching  to  famine,  he 
had  forwarded  a  bill  obliging  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  lands  to  plough  five  acres  in 
every  hundred  occupM,  yet  it  does 
aot  encourage  tillage  by  allowing  any 
bounty  to  exporters  which  might  clash 
with  British  interests.’  '  The  act  Was 
passed  in  the  year  1729,  but?  was  ^in- 
efficacious ;  for  during  forty  years, 
from  1738,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  the  import  of  corn  was  constant  j 
It  was  probably  counteracted  by  that 
monstrous  vote  of  the  House  of  Com', 
inons  of  1736,  which  stripped  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  of  a  large- proportion 
of  their  provision,  and  declared  the 
tithe  of  agistment -to  be  *  grievous, 
burthensome,  and  injurious  to  the  proL 
testant  interest.'  In  .this  manner  did 
these  champions  of  pretestantism  assert 
the  rights  of  a  protestant  church. 
From  this  vote,'  and  the  consequently 
insufficient  provision  of  the<dergy, 
•rose  the  practice  of  uniting  parishes, 
so  as  tu  deprive  them  of  spiritual  assist¬ 
ance  from  their  pastors,  the  protest- 
ant  peculation  during  that  penod,  and 
xioce  the  copversioo  of  pasturage  into 


tillage  through  so  great  an  extent  of 
the  country,  increasing  in  an  enormous 
and  disproportionate  degree,  the  in¬ 
comes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  resident 
and  non-resident. 

The  temper  with  which  the  Irish 
parliament  legislated,  was  manifested 
even  in  the  least  important  of  their 
proceedings.  When  a  petition  was 
presented  complaining  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  coal-merchant  employed  por¬ 
ters  of  his  own  persuasion,  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  House  of  Commons'  to 
the  committee  of  grievances.  •  Was  it 
then  surprising  that  a  parliament  thus 
■'completely  severing  its  interests  from 
those  of  the  body  of  the  people,  should 
possess  no  solid  strength,  or  that  the 
English  minister  should  be  encouraged 
by  that  disunion  to  attempt,  a  measure 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  sealed 
the  death-warrant  of  parliaments  in 
Ireland  ?— I  allude  to  the  proposition 
of  voting  the  supplies  for  twenty-one 
years,  v^ich  failed  only  by.  a  single 
vote.  The  parliament  of  George  II. 
sat  thirty-three  years,  outliving  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  constituent  body,  and 
possessing  but  one  solitary  virtue,  that 
of  economy.  It  paid  off  the  debt  of 
the  country,  and  accumulated  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  Exchequer  of  200,000/..  in 
the  year  1753,  both  rescued  from  the 
factions  who  contended  for  its  posses¬ 
sion,  aod.traasferred  to  England  i by 
a  king’s  letter. '  It  is  n  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  effect,  on  the  human. mind  of 
this  provincial  misrule,  grounded,  on 
what  was  termed  protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy,  that- Dean  Swift,  calling  himself, 
and.  looked  I  up  to  as  an  Irish  patriot, 
exptesKd  hinwelf  delighted  with  the 

firospect  of  beggary  being  the  certain 
otof  the  Irish  iRoman  Catholica,  and_ 
more  than  insinuates  a  wish  that  the* 
Protestant  dissenters  were  in  the  same 
state.  Henry  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of 
Shannon,  too,  who,  as  one  of  thejordi 
justices,  was  in  the  government  of  Ire¬ 
land  more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  % 
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Sketch  of  Irebnd,  written  in  1747« 
vtates  a  principal  cauce  whj  -to  great 
and  fruitful  a  country  produced  so 
littlCf  and  advanced  so  slowly  towards 
improvement,  to  be  the  penal  code, 
*  discouraging  the  labour  and  industry 
of  the  papists,  though  three.fourthsof 
the  arts,  iniustry,  and  labour  of  the 
country  yt  be  necessarily  carried  on 
by  their  uaitds,*  and  adds,  *  until  some 
happy  temper  can  be  fallen  upon  as 
to  make  our  apprehensions  <from  the 
papists  consist  with  our  interest  to 
employ  them,  Ireland  can  advance  but 
slowly  in  improvement.*  And  yet  to 
measures  of  this  nature  Mr  B^le  could 
not  reconcile  himself!  So  difficult  is  it 
for  men  of  even  superior  minds  to  dis¬ 
engage  themselves  from  the  fetters  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  I  I  may,  by  the 
way,  add,  it  appears  from  this  paper, 
that  nearly  every  fourth  year  from  the 
revolution  had  been  a  year  of  scarcity, 
and  in  that  interval  nearly  five  millions 
were  paid  for  imported  com  and  flour 
to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
island. 

**  The  septennial  bill,  passed  in  1767, 
secured  to  a  certain  extent  the  con. 
aexion  between  the  electors  and  elect¬ 
ed.  With  this  exception,  Irriand  felt 
little  change  in  her  situation  till  the 
year  1778.  In  that  year  the  reverses 
of  the  American  war  left  Ireland  with^ 
out  a  military  force,  and  here  com¬ 
menced  the  era  of  her  glory.  She  was 
told  to  piotect  herself,  and  she  did  so. 
She  protected  herself  from  her  enemies 
abroad,  and  from  her  enemies  at  home. 
The  gallantry,  the  concord,  and  the 
heroism  of  sons,  placed  her  in  a  si* 
tuation  to  command  respect,  and  she 
was  respected.  Till  she  respected  her¬ 
self,  Britain  did  uat  respect  her  ;  Ire* 
land  thea  first  took  her  station  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  it  cea¬ 
sed  to  be  a  divided  nation.  I  discharp;e 
a  debt  of  justice  due  to  him  who  sits 
betide  me  (Mr  Gsattan)— to  him  Ire- 
land  owes  much}  and  to  whom  she 


hu  in  retnm  testified  her  ardent  gra¬ 
titude.  His  exertsnns  awakened  -ui  to 
a  sense  of^our  rights,  and  hence  the 
brightest  page  in  our  annals  of  glory. 
Having  asserted .  Her  independence, 
little  was  wanting  to  its  continnaace^ 
but  here  she  failed  !  '.Those  who  had 
gained  a  victory  over  ethers  did  not 
possess  sufficient  virtue  to  extend  that 
'conquest  to  themselves.  The  Prok 
testant  population,  the  leaders  in  this 
struggle,  bad  not  public  spirit  enough 
to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  with,  the 
great  body  of  the  pjnple,  and  thens 
fore  they  fell.  I  trust  their  fate  will 
afford  a  salutary  lesson  to  every  coun¬ 
try,  and  impress  on  them  the  convict 
tion,  that  by  complete  consolidation 
of  interests  alone,  can  they  avoid  a  R. 
milar  calamity.  I  ought  to  add  (  what 
indeed  is  most  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  House,)  during  this  triumph  of 
Ireland  in  the  absence  of  military  force, 
and  whilst  she  thus  nobly  exert^  her¬ 
self  to  take  her  rank  amongst  the  na* 
ttons^  the  laws  were  better  obeyed 
than  during  any  period  of  her  historyi 
Every  one  lent  his  willing  aid  to'cn^ 
force  their  execution.  What  a- great 
lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  I  Placca 
country  in  astateof  concord  whb  regard 
to  itself,  and  the  laws  will  be  obeyed  } 
no  longer  seek  to  govern  by  disunion, 
or  by  sacrificing  one  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  laws  will  be  obeyed. 
Why  has  not  this  memorable  lesson  of 
the  weakness  of  that  policy  which 
would  exclude  from  the  fdll  benefits 
of  a  free  constitution,  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  produced  irs  full  effect  i 
Why  has  not  Ireland  resumed  nhat 
happy  situation  ?  Why  is  not  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  her  gdvemmeat  'atttmilated  to 
that  •  of  1  England  f  Here  every  man, 
however  humble  his  coqditioii,  what¬ 
ever  his  political  tenets,  -feels  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  laws,  and  contributes  to 
their  execution,  for  they  efficaciously 
protect  him,  and  neither  rank  nor 
power  can  violate  them  with  impunity. 
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**  1  ctnnot  draw  sucb  a  happy  picture 
of  the  state  of  Irebnd.  This  brilliant 
period  of  her  history  was  traoaieBt ; 
those  who  had  been  borne  down  by 
the  unanimity  and  spirit  of  the  peopl^ 
soon  commenced  their  efforts  to  weak* 
cn  the  principles  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  the  war  aranst  inde* 

Eendence  was  renewed,  wmch  sought 
y  disunion  to  degrade  the  people. 
Addresses  from  grand  jnries,  bigotted 
•nd  inflammatory,— —whatever  could 
revive  donnant  animosities,  and  cherish 
forgotten  jealousies,  was  urged  with 
active  and  too  successful  industry  by 
the  satellites  of  an  old  and  corrupt 
monopoly  of  power.  1  wish  to  speak 
of  these  times  with  as  much  modera* 
tioa  and  temper  as  possible ;  but  1  can* 
not  trace  the  lamentable  effects  to  their 
eauses,  without  stating  my  opinions  to 
the  House  unreservedly  ;  and  whether 
1  apeak  of  the  dead  'or  living,  will 
anxiously  abstain  from  crimination 
where  public  duty  will  allow.  1  come 
to  the  act  of  179S,  an  act  of  paramount 
importance,  but  I  will  uot  blend  the 
vital  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation 
with  this  discussion  ;  it  well  deserves, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  undi* 
Tided  attention  of  the  House.  ,Thus 
much,  however,  I  wiP  here  say  of  that 
act,*— it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Mr 
Pitt. and  Lord  Melville  would  have 
extended  its  provisions  much  farther, 
could  they  have  obtained  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Irish  government ;  but 
they  worked  with  unwilling  instru* 
ments.  How  otherwise  account  for 
the  anomalous  nature  of  that  statute, 
and  the  capriciousuess  of  its  relaxation 
and  exclusion  ?  Why  the  road  to  dis¬ 
tinction  closed  totally  to  the  bar,  and 
opened  largely  to  the  army  ?  Can  this 
be  traced  to/ny  other  cause  than  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  great  legal  cha* 
racter,  who,  inimical  to  all  concession, 
claimed  that  at  least  the  honours  of 
his  own  profession  should  form  an  ex¬ 
ception. 


**  Subsequent  unhajqiy  changes 
dashed  the  cup  from  the  lips  of  the 
people  when  they  were  about  to  taste 
it,  and  led  to  all  the  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  which  ensued.  Over  that  ca¬ 
lamitous  period  1  would,  as  bound  in 
duty,  draw  a  veil,  and  proceed  to  the 
legislative  union  under  which  we  arc 
here  auembled.  The  pled^  neces¬ 
sarily,  and  indeed  specifically  involved 
in  that  measure  was,  that  of  effectual 
iimuiry  into,  and  redress  of  the  evils 
affecting  Ireland,— redress  which  it  was 
alleged  an  Imperial  Parliament  was 
more  competent  to  afford,  and  likely 
to  extend,  than  a  local  legislature.  On 
what  other  principle  could  any  but  the 
most  corrupt  have  acceded  to  such  a 
compact,  involving  the  torrender  of 
national  independence  ?  I  might  on 
this  head  refer  with  safety  to  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  Look  to  the 
records  of  parliament  from  the  union, 
and  see  how  few  the  acts  of  grace  or 
favour  to  Ireland!  then  turn  to  the 
page  of  history  and  count  tlie  sacri¬ 
fices  she  has  made  in  finance,  in  exer¬ 
tions,  and  in  blood  1  She  has  fought 
by  your  side  through  every  danger  to 
which  you  have  be^  exposed,  with  a 
gallantry  and  a  self-devotion  never  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  nation.  She  has  con¬ 
tributed,  too,  from  her  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources,  far  beyond  her  due  propor¬ 
tion.  Sixty-seven  millions  have  been 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  taxes  since 
the  Union,  at  the  annual  rate  of  four 
millions  and  a  half,  whilst  in  the  fifteen 
preceding  years  her  taxes  ^id  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  nmiion  and  a  half.  She  has, 
therefore,  trebled  her  taxation,  and 
made  exertions  exceeding  her  strength. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  look  to  the 
various  measures  .  proposed  by'  her 
finance  ministers.  Had  they  answered 
the  estimates  of  their  authors,  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  Ireland  would  now  have  ap- 
proached  tea  millions,  instead  of  five 
and  a  half.  They  overrated  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  their  country.  The  debt,  too. 
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hat  swdled  in  this  period  from  $4  to 
nearly  150  miUiona.  If  Ireland  hat 
thut  fulhUed  her  part  of  the  contract, 
her  money  and  her  blood  have 
been  thut  largely  contributed  to  her 
utmott  meant,  may  the  not  claim  in 
return,  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
a  completion  of  the  compact,  that 
tooie  inquiry  ahould  be  instituted  itito 
her  state.— that  a  country  pottetting 
six  millioBt  of  inhabitants,  an  active 
and  an  intelligent-  race  of  men,  placed 
in  the  most  temperate  climate  of  the 
globe,  with  every  blctting  of  nature 
largely  poured  out  on  it,  may  no  long, 
er  remaui  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  em. 
pire,  but  become  a  pillar  of  strength  f 
Why  is  this  i  Can  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  be  lets  an  object  than  that  of 
any  portion  of  Great  Britain  i  Will 
you— -can  you— .continue  to  rest  for 
security  iu  Ireland  on  a  garrison  of 
25,000  men  i  1  acquiesced  in  that 
oKature,  expressly  at  one  of  tempo* 
rary  oeoestity,  to  put  down  outrage 
aad  crime,  bM  not  permanent.  Were 
such  a  tyttem  permanent,  not  25,000 
but  50,  not  50,  but  100,000  men 
would  be  intafficient  to  keep  down 
Ireland.  They  have  fought  in  the 
ranks  with  you,  and  you  khow  their 
gallantry,  and  their  spirit  such  at 
would  never  brook  this  undeserved 
treatment.  It  is  the  duty  of  parlia* 
ment  to  take  cane  their  blood  hat  not 
been  shed  in  vain ;  and  that  -at  they 
,  have  shared  with  you  in  your  triumphs, 
they  shall  share  the  fruits  of  conquest, 
internal  tranquillity,  and  peace.  They 
claim  it  from  your  justice ;  not  at  a  fa* 
voury  but  at  a  right. 

/  **  What  has  been  the  history  of  the 
ttatnte.book  shioe  the  Union,  but  a 
catalogue  of  habeas  corpus  suspensions 
and  insurrection  acts  i  On  one  head, 
indeed,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
mad^  an  exception,  and  done  , ample 
justice  to  the  expectations  of  Ireland 
—*1  nwau  the  relaxation  of  commercial 
jealousy ;  and  with  that  relaxation 


have  grown  those- retoutreea  wbiob  the 
has  largeW  poured  forth  for  common 
defence.  l^rdCuntlcreagh  mutt  know 
the  danger  of  delay,  ai^  feel  thut 
nMoy-  dttfirable  arraugeflientt  might 
heretofore  have  been  more  eAcadoua 
than  even  at  pietent }  each  yeat^a  de* 
lav  diminitbet  their  efficacy,  .and,  I- 
will  add,  their  safety.  And  here  let 
me  ask,  Why  are  Orange  asaociatsona 
still  suffered  to  divide  the  land  i  Why 
still  permitted  to  agitate  the  public 
mind  by 'the  insnltmg  badges  of  ex* 
elusive  loyalty  and  party  triumph  i 
When 'their  introductKUi  here  was  at* 
tempted)  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Liverpool,  all  sides  of  tBe  House 
roclakned  their  iUegulity,  and  repro- 
ated  the  attempt.  Much  is  to  be 
forgiven  on  all  sides,  and  the  veil,  the 
salutary  veil  of  oblivion  should  not  be 
drawn  suide  by  every  rash  intruder 
who  would  mark 'the  great  body  of 
the  people  as  disaffected  tu  the  atute. 
Illicit  distillation  is  a  sooroe  of  much 
evil  to  Ireland,  demoralixiMg  her  peu* 
pie,  and  encroaching  on  her  scanty  rt* 
sources  of  taxation,  it  is,  as  I  foaui, 
too  much  protected  by  individHals  of 
rank  and  power,  and  hugely  practised 
by  the  professors  of  exclusive  loyaky. 
No  man,  however  high  in  station, 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  his  de- 
peadeats  in  a  coarse  of  disobedience 
CO  law,  'nor  should  alleged  loyalty  ae« 
cut*  any  doss  of  the  community  from 
sharing  the  burthens  of  the  staue. 
ParhamenC  has  indeed  coatributed  to 
the  extension  of  this  ruinous  course, 
by  that  monstrous  act  which,  remat* 
ting  pcnaltiea  iocurred  to  highly  o& 
fending  diKricts,  sanctioned  thttshock* 
iag  principle,  that  in  the  endrmons 
extent  of  his  offences  the  delinqaect 
should  find  his  best  security.  The 
office  of  high  sheriff,  here  accounted 
burthensorae,  ia,  in  Ireland  a  cause  of 
political  contest,  and  the  appointafiewt 
and  awaas  of  attaching  powerful  iodi* 
riduals  to  the  goverament  of  the  day. 
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It  hat  be<?D  ttroogly,  but  I  believe 
truly,  uid  'in  another  place,  that  this 
office  in  its  eaecutioo  is  radically  vi¬ 
cious — so  vicious,  said  a  noble  lord, 
that  justice  is  poisoned  at  its  source. 
To  the  subject  of  grand  juries  1  will 
not  advert  {  it  is  in  a  train  of  exact, 
and  1  hope,  effectual  inquiry.  The 
tithe  system,  too,  well  deserves  minute 
investigation,  as  largely  contributing 
to  the  disorganization  of  Ireland. 
Another  evil  afflicts  us,  to  which  the 
executive  government  can  alone  apply 
a  remedy,  -by  discountenancing  that 
course  which  it  has  too  often  pursued. 
Those  then  who  traduoe  and  vilify  tlie 
great  bo#y  of  theircountrymen,  should 
feel  that  such  conduct  can  ^never  lead 
to  power  or  emolument.)  .. 

If  1  am  new  asked,  why  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  1  have  not  proposed  to  the 
House  a  similar  enquiry,  1  answer,  in 
1804  1  urged  it  ineffectually.  From 
that  time  the  country  has  Imn  enga^ 

Sd  in  unremitted  and  extended  war. 

-e ;  but  to  some  of  the  labours  of 
1806,  the  statute-book  will  bear  testi¬ 
mony.  I  know  no  danger  so  great  as 
that  of  discontented  subjects.  We 
are  now  arrived  at  ;a  season  of  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity  ;  and  if  the  House 
shall  decide,  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
nude  to  trace  to  their  source  those 
evils  which  afflict  Ireland,  and  endan¬ 
ger  the  empire,  it  will  be  my ‘duty  to 
bow  to  their  decision ;  but  I  shall 
then  deeply  deplore  the  day  which 
connected  Ireland  to  this  country  by 
legislative  union.  Never  has  such  a 
favourable  moment  presented  itself, ~- 
and  with  unfeigned  sorrow  should  I 
aee  it  pass  away  unprofitably.  I  am 
astonished  that  the  ministers  who  have, 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  jus¬ 
tified  their  claim  fur  extended  military 
force,  do  not  themselves  propose  re¬ 
medial  measures  ;  one,  and  one  only, 
has  been  adverted  to — education.  Of 
its  superior  efficacy,  no  man  can  thiuk 
more  highly  than  1  do,  as  providing 


largely  for  future  anrieliofation.  '  But 
can  we  look  to  this  as  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils  >  I  may  be  ^mitted^ 
too,  to  say,  that  if  by  education  be  in¬ 
tended  the  capacity  .of  reading  and 
writing,  I  believe  the  Iriah  are  Hot  an 
uneducated  people ;  certainly  not  as 
compared  with  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  reports  before  the  House 
prove  this.  Mr  Newnham,  in  a  work 
containing  much  useful  •  information, 
states,  from  actual  enquiry,' that  ib  x 
district  comprising  about  one  half  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  there  were  up¬ 
wards  of  300  unendowed  schools,  edu¬ 
cating  not  less  than  22,000  children  ; 
and  here  I  have  to  instance  conduct 
highlyr  honourable  to  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  clergyman,  Mr  O’Brien  of  Done- 
raile,  who,  having  established  a  catho¬ 
lic  school,  and  endowed  it  with  one 
half  of  his  private  property,  offered  to 
subscribe  to  the  establishment  of  a 
protestant  school  in  that  parish,  as 
largely,  in  proportion  to  bis  means,  as 
any  other  parishioner  ;-t-this  I  consi¬ 
der  as  real  liberality,  without  any  ob¬ 
ject  but  the  common  good ;  and  I 
would  say  to  the  clergy  of  every  per¬ 
suasion  through  the  empire,  *  Go  and 
do  thou  likewise.’  Education  can, 
however,  be  no  cure  for  the  political 
evils  of  IreLand,  unless  accompanied 
by  radical  reform  of  the  present  vici¬ 
ous  system  ; — it  has  grown  out  of  the 
accumulated  misgovemment  of  many 
centuries,  and  it  is  the  bouiiden  duty 
of  parliament  to  institute  exact  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  and  effects  of 
that  system — to  search  it  to  the  hot- 
tom,  and  neither  to  be  allured  nor  de¬ 
terred  from  the  path  of  duty  by  pre¬ 
judice  or  power.  No  class  of  men, 
great  or  small, (should  be  allowed  to 
impede  reform  ;  but,  with  a  steady 
and  firm  band,  parliament  should  carry 
through  the  measures  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  the  security  of  the  state.” 

Mr  Peel,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
rose  on  the  conclusion  of » this  speech, 
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and  expreiMd'hh  regret'/  that  theito.' 
nourame  baronet  slionld  have'thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  before  the  House  j- 
at  so  much  length,  a  subject  of  such  a 
naturpi-^tbe  discussion  of  which,  he 
feared,  in  the  present  state  ofithings, 
would  only  serve  to  irritate  and  in¬ 
flame  the  wounds,  whose  effects  were 
alike  laiUented  by  himself  and  his  Ma^ 
jesty’s  nsinisters,  as  by  Sir  John,  or 
any  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  Since,  however,'  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward,  <he 
was  aware  that  it  must  be  gone  into; 
and  the  example  set  by  the  House  had 
made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
gone  into  at  some  length.  Before, 
however,  entering  upon  the  details  to 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  called  his 
attention,  Mr  Peel  said,  the  House 
would  naturally  expect  from  him  some 
information  with  respect  to  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland  at  the  moment  of  the 

? resent  discussion.  He  assured  the 
louse,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
north  of  Ireland  was  tranquil.  No 
disturbances  prevailed  there,  except 
what  arose  from  distillation,  and  the 
consequent  opposition  to  the  revenue 
laws  in  certain  districts.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  were  neither  serious  nor  'alarm¬ 
ing.  The  extreme  west  of  Ireland, 
also  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Galway, 
and  Carlow,  were  comparatively  tran¬ 
quil.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  of  Cork,  Wexford, 
&c.  The  east  of  Ireland  was  likewise 
'generally  tranquiL  He  meant,  that 
in  those  counties  no  applications  had 
been  made  to  government  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  police.  The  counties  in  which 
disturbances  actually  prevailed  were 
Tipperary,  King’s  County,  West¬ 
meath,  and  Limerick.  The  magis¬ 
trates  of. the  King’s  county  had  re¬ 
quested  the  application  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  act ;  but  they  had  since  peti¬ 
tioned  for  its  removal,  asserting  that 
tranquillity  was  perfectly  restor^.  In 
Westmeath  and  I^imerick,  a  consider- 


able  M^rovement  had  taken  , place  | 
but  the  inaairection  aet  was 
force.  Since  be  last  addressed  -  the 
House,  fhelibagistnitea  of-the  county 
of  Louthiand'fXMsrity  of  Cavan,  bad 
petitianed  the  gevernment’of  IrelaBd 
for  the  application,  not  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  ac4  but  of  the  extraordinary 
poliiCe-i  act,,  jSuch  was' the  general 
state  of'I Ireland  at  the  present  mu- 
mmt.  There  was  notbiag  more  diffi.-' 
ctik  thaol  to  givc;the  -House  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  distur¬ 
bances  which  now  agitated  Ireland, 
la  former  periods  of  the  history  of 
that  country,  tumults  and  outrage  had 
subsisted  f  but  they  were  g^lhrally  to 
be  I  traced  to  small  and  comparatively 
unimportant  causes.  Particular  and 
local  grievances,  personal  animosities, 
or  hereditary  feuds,  constituted  the 
principal  sources  of  them.  <'At  other 
times,  grievances  of  a  more  distinct 
and  positive  nature  were  alleged ;  such 
as  the  high  price  of  land,  for  example, 
and  then  the  professed  object  of  the 
combinations  waa  to  lower  it.  But 
the  disturbances  which  now  prevailed 
had  no  precise  or  definite  cause.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  geoeru 
confederacy  in  crime ^a  comprehen¬ 
sive  conspiracy  in  guilt — a  systematic 
opposition  to  all  .laws  and  municipal 
instilutians.  The  records  of  the  courts 
of  justice  would  show  such  a  settled 
and  uniform  system  of  guilt,  such 
monstrous  and  horrible  perjuries,  as 
could  not,  he  believed,  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  jiny  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  whether  civilised  or  uo- 
civilised.  He  was  far  from  meaning 
to  say,  that  those  dreadful  offences 
arose  from  the  generally  malignant  or 
depraved  character  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders.  ‘In  different  counties  different 
appearances  were  preseoted.'  He  had 
himself  been  in  some,  and  it  was  im. 
possible  to  find  any  where  men  more 
tractable,  more  obedient  to  the  laws, 
or  more  disposed  to  pay  all  due  defe- 
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fence  to  their  nipertm.  He  was 
ready  to  declare,  that  h  was  imposri* 
ble  to  see  them  arithont  admiring  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  qnalittea.  He  bebeeed, 
indeed,  that  tw  character  of  the  Irish 
people  had  been  rariously  misrepro* 
aenm,  in  general,  not  froas  any  deli¬ 
berate  design,  but  because,  in  fact, 
they  were  often  presented  under  diffe¬ 
rent  and  singular  aspects.  From  his 
observation  m  them,  he  believed  ther 
possessed  great  fidelity  ;  in  their  deal- 
mgs  with  each  other,  great  honesty  | 
from  their  early  marriages,  they  were 
in  general  very  chaste )  and  be  it  told 
to  their  honour,  that  certain  crimes 
which  dkgraced  and  degraded  more 
civilized  countries  were  utterly  un- 
known  to  them.  He  was  even  told, 
that  the  Irish  language  did  not  possess 
a  name  by  which  they  could  be  desig¬ 
nated.  But  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
thm  depravity  was  shocking.  If  any 
one  should  urge  that  he  over-.stated  it, 
be  was  prepared  to  confute  him  by  ir- 
refrag^Je  documents.  He  did  not 
speak  from  vague  and  ambiguous  ru¬ 
mours.  What  said  the  recoids  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  that  county  i 
What*  would  be  the  evidence  of  the 
twelve  men  impannelled  to  trv  the 
midnight  murderers  of  an  invaluable 
magistrate  belonging  to  that  county  ? 
If  he  required  proof  for  what  he  bad 
asserted,  he  ne^  go  no  further.  If 
any  one  Vould  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  the  minutes  of  that  trial,  they 
wotild  be  able  to  form  a  thorough  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  people.  They 
would  see  their  extraoi^inary  fidelity 
to  each  other  in  a  bad  cause— >the  fa-^ 
cilities  they  afforded  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment— the  readiness  they  manifested 
to  redress  the  injuries  offered  to  any  of 
their  party — ^the  difficulty  of  bringing 
home  conviction  to  the  guilty,  and  the 
detestation  in  which  every  one  was 
held  who  at  all  contributed,  or  was 
instrumental  in  giving  effect  to  the 


lawn  agaisA  them.  With  respect  to 
tke  murder  of  that  taagistriuie,  be  was 
afrasd  it  was  too  daaity  established, 
fnim  the  reconis  of  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  that  it  had  been  fdaaaed  scvend 
weeks  before  k  was  carried  into  cat* 
cution.  The  magistrate,  upon  whom 
the'  foul  deed  wUs  committed,  was  t 
most  amiable  mao.  He  spoke  only 
from  the  opioiouB  of  others,  as  he  had 
not  the  least  knowledge  of  him  per¬ 
sonally.  He  was  kind,  iadulgeaC,  and 
a  ready  fnead  to  the  poor  (  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  roost  deter¬ 
mined  enemy  tothat  terrible  system  of 
combination  which  prevailed.  la  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling,  a  house 
had  been  burned  down,  because  the 
inhabitant  of  that  house  had  taken 
land  at  higher  rent  than  was  thought 
a  proper  equivalent,  by  those  misgui¬ 
ded  men.  The  magistrate,  in  coose- 
quenoe,  exerted  himself  to  discover 
the  offienders,  and  by  his  indefatigable 
efforts  six  of  them  wm  apprehended. 
Upon  this,  the  remainder  detentuned 
to  murder  him.  On  the  day  filed  fsr 
the  atrocioas  act,  there  were  no  leas 
than  four  different  parlies  stationed  on 
different  roads  waiting  for  his  ap¬ 
proach.  The  marder  was  comroks^ 
at  some  distance  from  Cashel,  and  the 
particulars  which  he  rriated  were  de¬ 
rived  from  a  geutleraan  who  happened 
to  be  travelling  that  road  at  the  tiaw, 
and  resembltog  the  magistrate  (Mr 
Baker)  in  person,  narrowly  escaped 
from  falling  h  sacuftce.  Information 
was  conveyed  by 'signals  .from  one 
party  to  another.  The  geotleciau  to 
whom  he  alluded  8a\v  several  persons 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  hay- 
licks,  waiting  for  the  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe.  When  the  diot  was  fired, 
loud  cheers  were  uttered  by  those  who 
were  thus  watting,  and  then  they  all 
retreated.  The  plan,  therefore,  had 
evidently  been  determiued  upon  months 
before  it  was  put  in  enecatioB$  and 
although  BO  Im  than  13,000/.  wete 
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offered  u  a  reward  for  apprehendu? 
the  murdercra>  by  the  government  ana 
by  the  retident  gentry  m  the  county^ 
he  believed  no  evidence  whatever  wat 
obtained  iu  the  result  of  that  offer ; 
■noh  was  their  fidelity  in  a  bad  cause, 
and  such  was  the  al^minable  system 
of  confederacy  upon  which  they  act¬ 
ed.  Not  a  person  was  found  to  come 
forward  and  make  a  voluntary  disclo¬ 
sure.  Hi  would  mention  one  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  actuated.  One  of  the  mur. 
derers,  who  was  apprehended,  and  af- 
terwa^  hanged  for  his  crime,  when 
in  prison,  expressed  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
close  some  particulars.  His  life  was 
offered  as  the  promised  reward  for  his 
confession.  He  accordingly  commu¬ 
nicated  a  paft ;  but  he  afterwards  re¬ 
tracted,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
who  went  on  her  knees  to  him  in  the 
prison,  and  implored  him  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  rather  than  divulge  the  secret. 

iA  laugh,  and  hear,  near!) 

louse  might  probably  smile  at  the 
conjug^  affection  of  the  woman  ;  but 
he  could  assure  them,  there  was  as 
much  attachnaant  between  the  hus¬ 
band  and  the  wife  as  could  possibly 
exist  between  two  persons,  and  the 
concern  which  she  felt  was,  lest  her 
husband  should  forfeit  his  character 
and  respectability  by  betraying  his 
friends.  He  actually  retracted,  in 
consequence  of  the  persuasions  of  his 
wife,  and  was  accordingly  executed. 

**  Having  thus  admitt^  those  me¬ 
lancholy  facts,  he  now  came  to  the 
statements  which  bad  been  made  by 
the  right  honourable  baronet.  The 
causes  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ire¬ 
land  were  complicated  in  no  common 
degree.  They  might,  he  was  willing 
to  allow,  be  traced  back  to  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period  in  some  respects.  Sir 
John  Davis,  in  that  invaluable  treatise 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,  which  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had  justly 
denominated  a  Golden  Book,  stated 
VOI..  IX.  FABT  1. 


that  the  evils  originated  ki  the  impo¬ 
licy  of  the  first-  conquest  of  Irdaod. 
TW  conquest  was  not  undertaken  by 
a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  an  army  | 
but  was  accomplished  by  instalments, 
if  he  might  so  speak.  Different  par¬ 
ties  of  adventurers  went  over  to  Ire¬ 
land,  subdued  .detached  portions  of 
territory,  and  as  they  progressively 
made  those  acquisitions,  they  gradual¬ 
ly  assumed  a  paramount  authority  over 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  eras  of 
that  kind  of  conquest  were  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Other  writers  also  had  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  the  system  adopted  towards, 
Ireland.  An  impartial  one  ^  meant  ■ 
Spencer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth)  had  forcibly  stated 
the  impolicy  of  excluding  Irelaind  from 
the  benefits  of  the  En^ish  law.  In 
fact,  Ahere  were  a  hundred  customs 
which  then  existed,  though  but  now 
operating,  which  gradually  tended  to 
form  the  character  of  the  people.  Sir 
John  Davis  observed,  that  by  the  an¬ 
cient  laws  of  the  country  murder  was 
compounded  for  by  a  fine,  a  rape  for  a 
rape,  and  a  robbery  for  a  robbery. 
When  it  was  prpposed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Ireland  to  send  a  sheriff  into 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  that  district  said  the  sheriff 
should  be  welcome;  but  desired  to 
know  the  price  which  was  set  upon 
his  head,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be 
killed,  he  might  know  what  fine  to 
impose.  Such  was  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time  ;  but  Sir 
John  Davis  allowed,  that  more  had 
been  done  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  four 
hundred  years.  Certainly,  many  of 
the  causes  indicated  by  Sir  John  Davis 
and  others,  as  contributing  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  had  cea¬ 
sed  to  operate  ;  but  others  had  arisen 
of  a  different,  though  not  less  import¬ 
ant  character.  The  aqimositiM  of  fo- 
T> 
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milies,  the  irritation  arising  from  con¬ 
fiscations,  and  other  similar  canses, 
were  of  a  description  which  no  legis¬ 
lative  interference  could  reach.  Time 
alone,  the  prevalence  of  a  kind  and 
paternal  system  of  government,  and 
the  extension  of  education,  were  the 
remedies  which  must 'be  chiefly  relied 
Opon.  A  a  later  period  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ire.and,  he  was  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  impolicy  of  imposing  commer¬ 
cial  restrictions  ;  an  impolicy  of  which, 
he  believed,  we  were  even  now  reaping 
all  the  bitter  fruits.  By  those  restric¬ 
tion's  we  had  curtailed  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  and  lessened  her  means  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
appear,  an  increase  of  population  had 
arisen  from  those  effects.  He  wished 
to  explain  in  what  manner  he  conceived 
that  increased  population  to  have  taken 
place.  The  consequence  of  the  bad 
policy  in  imposing  the  commercial  re¬ 
strictions  was,  a  deprivation  to  Ire¬ 
land  of  a  market  for  her  produce, 
which  made  land  so  cheap,  that  the 
owners  of  it  were  enabled  to  employ 
any  number  of  hands  in  cultivating  it. 
They  allutted  small  portions  of  it  to 
individuals ;  and  it  became  the  more 
productive,  because  all  their  labour 
was  applied  to  those  small  portions. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
experienced  agriculturists,  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  so  cultivated,  would 
produce  nearly  three  times. the  quan¬ 
tum  of  human  subsistence,  (he  meant 
potatoes,  the  staple  food  of  the  Irish 
peasant),  which  it  would  produce  of 
any  other  kind  of  subsistence.  Hence, 
the  immediate  means  of  supporting  a 
family  were  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  than  of 
similar  classes  in  this  country.  What¬ 
ever  enquiries  might  be  made  into  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  it  would 
be  material  to  ascertain  their  state  as 
to  the  supply  of  food.  He  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  prosecute  that  enquiry, 
lind  he  confined  his  tittempts  to  those 


districts  whiph  were  disturbed,  with  « 
view  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  connexion  between  that  and  the 
causes  of  the  disturbances.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  be 
found  to  be  in  this  condition.  ‘Al¬ 
most  all  of  them  rented  small  farms, 
which  they  took  from  the  farmer  op- 
on  certain  conditions.  Their  rent  was 
partly  paid 'by  labour.  Thus,  if  a 
man  gave  four  guineas  an  acre  for  his 
farm,  he  worked  for  his  landlord  at 
JOf/.  a  day  ;  if  he  paid  three  guineas, 
he  received  8d.  That  lOd.,  however, 
commanded  a  greater  proportion  of 
subsistence  in  the  article  of  food  which 
constituted  the  sole  diet  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  than  the  same  sum  would 
produce  in  England.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  the  food  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  was  inferior,  and  he  sincere¬ 
ly  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  find 
any  means  of  giving  him  better,  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  No¬ 
thing  would  be  more  calculated  to 
seduce  them  from  idle  and  vicious  ha¬ 
bits,  and  to  inspire  a  relish  for  domes¬ 
tic  comforts. 

“  He  should  rtow  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  some  of  those  causes  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  think 
still  existed, '  and  for  which  he  also 
seemed  to  think  remedies  might  be 
adopted.  He  could  assure  him  that 
he  felt  the  strongest  disposition  to 
employ  any  remedies  which'  might  be 
suggested,  and  which  should  appear 
capable  of  a  really  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  First,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs,  on  which  a  considerable  stress 
had  been  laid  by  the  right  hon.  ba¬ 
ronet.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  that  was  a  point  in  which 
material  and  essential  information 
might  be  introduced.  The  subject, 
however,  had  been  fully  and  delibe¬ 
rately  discussed  in  a  select  committee, 
which  sat  during  last  session  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  grand  jury 
presentments.  He  held  in  his  hand 
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the  evidence  of  that  committee,  and 
according  to  that  evidence  it  appear- 
ed,  that  some  persons  saw  many  evils 
in  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the 
sheriffs,  and  others  thouglit  it  the  best 
.that  could  be  adopted.  For  himself, 
though  he  certainly  thought  the  mode 
of  appbinting  them  might  be  impro¬ 
ved,  yet  the  practical  evils  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  one  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  so 
great  as  was  imagined.  The  persons 
who  were  examined  before  that  com¬ 
mittee  were  many  of  them  members  of 
that  House —  Lord  Jocelyn,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the 
Chancellor  of  thb  Exchequer  for  Ire¬ 
land,  Colonel  Crosbie,  and  others. 
The  evidence  they  gave  established 
the  existence  of  many  evils,  but  it  was 
not  so  conclusively  against  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  appointing  sheriffs  as 
might  be  imagined.  It  was  generally 
stated  that  the  evil  was  not  one  of  the 
present  day.  It  had  long  subsisted. 
But  certainly  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  himself  if  he  felt  any  reluctance  to 
change  a  practice  merely  because  the 
acquiescence  in  it  on  thie  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
might  be  involved  in  some  degree  of 
censure.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  when  they  were  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland  and  that  of  England,  how 
great  the  difference  was  between  the 
state  of  society  in  the  two  countries. 
With  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
sheriffs,  the  ancient  practice  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  modern.  The  judges 
of  the  assize  required  from  the  out¬ 
going  sheriff  the  names  of  three  per¬ 
sons  who  were  thought  most  fit  to 
serve  the  office.  These  names  were 
afterwards  examined  by  all  the  judges 
in  the  chancellor’s  chamber,  and  they 
selected  from  them  a  certain  number, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
recommendation,  &c.,  which  they 
transmitted  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  who 
thereupon  issued  his  warrant  for  the 


appointment  of  such  as  he  finally  de¬ 
termined  upon.  That  mode  of  elect¬ 
ing  them  was  certainly  preferable  to 
the  present  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  giving  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  that  that  sys¬ 
tem  should  henceforward  be  recurred 
to. 

**  As  to  the  general  revision  of  the 
magistracy  of  Ireland,  he  had  made 
every  enquiry  into  the  practicability  of 
such  a  revision,  but  he  apprehended  it 
wouliT  be  found  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  usual  for  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland  to  have  a  more  arbi¬ 
trary  power  in  the  dismissa^of  magis¬ 
trates  than  was  possessed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  were  never  dismissed 
but  upon  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
law,  or  for  some  gross  irregularity  of 
conduct,  which  rendered  them  totally 
unfit  for  the  office.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  there  were  many  persons 
placed  in  those  situations  who  vrere 
not  qualified  for  them,  either  by  their 
property  or  rank  in  life.  But  then, 
he  must  again  beg  the  House  to  re¬ 
member  the  great  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  society  is  constituted 
in  Ireland.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  selections  generally  speaking, 
he  did  not  recollect  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  cases  of  recommendations  ta¬ 
king  place,  and  he  believed  they  were 
all  of  them  made  from  a  conscientious 
impression  of  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  best  for  the  tranquillity  and 
safety  of  the  country.  It  might  be 
true,  that  there  were  persons  now  in 
the  commission,  who  were  put  into  it 
in  1798,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and 
loyalty  to  the  government  ;'but  if  the 
general  revision  were  to  apply  to  them, 
he  did  think  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  deprive  them  of  their  places,  with¬ 
out  soqie  better  ground  for  such  a 
proceeding.  How,  iti  fact,  wa3  the_ 
lord -lieutenant  to  judge  what  persons 
were  fit  but  Irom  'ecommtaUatiunt  ? 
And  wiidt  a  tremendous  power  it 
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would  be  giting  to  leave  him  to  de¬ 
cide  what  precise  degree  of  character 
was  necessary  in  oraer  to  qualify  a 
man  to  be  a  magistrate.  What  crite¬ 
rion  could  be  adopted  for  retaining 
him  in  office  after  he  had  once  acqui¬ 
red  possession  ?  Would  you  take  the 
criterion  of  property  ?  That  would  be 
a  most  fallible  one.  However  plausi¬ 
ble  or  popular  the  idea  might  be  of  ef¬ 
fecting  what  was  called  a  general  re- 
vision  of  the  magistracy,  he^was  con- 
,vinced  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
injustice.  That,  however,  was  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  he  knew  it  was  the  opinion 
also  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
department  which  was  most  con¬ 
cerned. 

"  He  now  came  to  that  single  point, 
as  affecting  the  grievances  of  Irriand, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the'  govern¬ 
ment  was  deeply  implicated  ;  and  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
from  whatever  sources  he  had  derived 
his  information,  it  was  most  erroneous. 
Those  societies  which  he  had  alluded 
to,  did  not  exist,  generally  speaking, 
in  those  counties  which  were  disturb¬ 
ed,  and  he  had  never  beard  them  accu¬ 
sed  as  being  any  part  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  But,  it  was  asked,  why 
do  you  not  prevent  the  celebration  of 
particular  days  and  events  ?  He  should 
like  to  know  how  the  right  hon.  ba¬ 
ronet  himself  would  do  it.  He  must 
be  aware  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exercise  any  effectual  controul. 
There  were  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
the  law  might  be  eluded.  They  might 
prevent  any  particular  body  of  per¬ 
sons  assembling,  who  were  united  for 
specific  purposes,  and  bound  together 
by  illegal  oaths  :  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  counteract  those  celebrations  of 
particular  occasions  to  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  alluded.  He  was 
aware  that  he  himself  had  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  many  imputations,  as  if  he  had 
encouraged  the  formation  and  growth 


of  those  societies.  He  could  only 
say,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
imputations  he  had  the  most  profound 
contempt ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  baro¬ 
net  believed,  for  a  moment,  that  any 
such  encouragement  was  afforded,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  he  could  only  en¬ 
treat  him  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind, 
for  he  was  perfectly  wrong.  He  held 
in  his  hand  proofs  to  the  contrary ; 
proofs,  that  the  government  had  ex¬ 
erted  itself  to  repress  the  tumults  ari- 
sing  from  those  causes,  and  to  dimi- 
nisn  the  operation  of  the  causes  them¬ 
selves.  It  must  be  perfectly  notorious 
to  every  one,  that  >ehere  opposite  par¬ 
ties  existed,  where  personal  animosities 
ran  high,  offence  might  be  conveyed 
on  either  side  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  which  no  legislative  interference 
could  reach.  But  so  far  at  the  go¬ 
vernment  could  exercise  any  influence, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it 'bad 
never  neglected  the  opportunity.  It 
might  be  easily  imagined*  for  instance, 
that  much  inflammation  and  angry 
feeling  would  be  excited  by  playing 
what  were  called  party  tunes.  Now, 
how  could  that  be  prevented  by  law  ? 
How  could  you  define  the  particular 
tort  of  tunes  which  could  be  consider- 
ed  as  party  tunes,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  played  i  But  even  in  that  respect, 
the  government  had  been  careful  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  its  power.  By  a  gene¬ 
ral  order,  issued  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1814,  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  brigade  majors  of  the 
yeomanry,  the  lord  lieutenant  called 
their  attention  to  a  former  circular 
letter  of  a  similar  description,  issued 
in  1810,  and  which  he  desired  should 
be  considered  as  atill  in  force.  The 
object  of  that  letter  was,  to  prevent 
any  assemblages  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
to  forbid  them  from  wearing  their  mi¬ 
litary  clothes,  or  carrying  their  arms, 
except  when  on  duty.  It  further  sta¬ 
ted,  that  there  were  some  particubr 
tunes  which  gave  offence  when  play- 
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edy  and  it  was  itqueated  they  mi^ht  be 
avoided  as  much  at  possible.  That  was 
the  onlj  kind  of  influence  which  could 
be  beneficially  exerted  in  such  cases, 
and  that  influence,  it  would  be  found, 
had  never  been  neglected  by  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

**  Among  the  other  causes  which 
had  unquestionably  contributed  to 
produce  the  present  disturbances  and 
outrages  in  Ireland,  might  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  press  of  that  country.  He  was 
far  from  meaning  to  say  that  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  resulted  from  a  free  press, 
did  not  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  overba¬ 
lance  the  evils  of  its  abuse.  He  would 
even  venture  to  assert,  that  what  might 
be  called  the  extreme  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  in  a  former  period  of  our 
history,  mainly  assisted  in  securing  to 
us  invaluable  privileges.  But  what 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  a  press 
which  never  sought  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind-— which  never  aimed  at 
the  dissemination  of  truth— which  ne- 
'  ver  endeavoured  to  correct  the  morals, 
or  improve  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
pie  i  On  the  contrary,  the  most  stu¬ 
dious  efforts  were  made  to  keep  alive 
and  foment  discord,  and  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature.  Their  only  object  was,  to 
make  it  be  believed,  that  the  very 
sources  of  justice  were  corrupted,  that 
the  verdicts  of  juries  were  always  ve¬ 
nal,  and  the  conduct  of  magistrates  al- 
ways  base.  By  those  insinuations,  in- 
*  dustriously  and  perseveringly  spread, 
many  persons  were  driven  into  the 
commission  of  some  paltry  offence,' 
when,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  infi> 
nitely  less  guilty  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  than  ^ose  vile  and  degraded  be¬ 
ings  by  whom  they  were  instigated. 
The  most  infamous  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  were  uttered  agpiinst  magis* 
trates,  thus  pointing  them  out  to  the 
vengeance  of  those  misguided  men 
whose  passions  were  easily,  worked 
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upon.  The  consequence  of  such  ge* 
neral  and  indiscriminate  abuse  as  defi¬ 
led  the  public  press  of  Ireland,  invol¬ 
ving  every  person  whose  station,  rank, 
or  conduct,  rendered  them  at  all  pub¬ 
lic,  was,  that  no  one  dreaded  censure, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  that  great  auxiliary  to  a  free 
press,  was  utterly  destroyed.  The 
House  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the 
licentiousness  to  which  he  aUuded,  by 
reflecting  upon  what  was  called  licen- 
tiousaeas  in  this  country.  As  a  spe- 
daoen,  he  would  read  to  them  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  work  which  was  too  con¬ 
temptible  to  notice,  except  as  such  an 
illustration  :  he  meant  the  ^sh  Ma¬ 
gazine.  They  would  see  the  nature 
of  the  poison  which  was  disseminated. 
Until  the  present  year  it  had  had  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  in  Ireland,  aud  they  would  judge 
the  sort  of  influence  which  its  infamous 
and  detestable  falsehoods  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  upon  that  class  of  peo- 
pie.  At  a  proof  of  the  motive  for 
circulating  it,  he  would  state,  that  it 
was  g^demly  distributed  gratis,  or  at 
least  at  a  price  so  very  muck  below 
what  the  mere  cost  of  printing  must 
be,  that  it  was  evident  profit  was  not 
considered,  but  only  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  most  pernicious  and  vil-  ' 
lainous  purposes*  In  an  article,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  imon  the  persecution  of 
protestants  in  France,  it  said,  *  if  the 
pious  Britons  are  so  indignant,  as  by 
their  cant  they  pretend  to  be,  why  do 
they  not  exhibit  some  portion  of  their 
humanity  in  behalf  of  the  ceaseleu 
massacres  of  the  Irish  Catholics  I  It 
may  be  asserted  in  the  face  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  more  1  risk  Catholics  have 
been  murdered  since  the  month  of 
May,  1814,  than  ever  suffered  in 
France  during  the  most  bloody  per¬ 
secutions,  either  before  or  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.* 
That  specimen,  he  apprehended,  would 
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be  liilErieiit  to  show  to  whit  kind  of 
abuse  and  Itcenttoutnett  the  press  of 
Ireland  was  perverted. 

“  He  would  now  advert  to  one 
other  topic  which  he  conceived  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
causes  which  had  tended  to  plact  Ire* 
land  in  her  present  condition.  He 
alluded  to  the  actual  state  of  the  elec* 
tive  franchises.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  exercised  by  the  Catholic 
freeholders  was  most  injurious.  It 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  urge  any 
thing  against  the  wisdom  or  policy  of 
the  act  of  1793,  by  which  these  fran¬ 
chises  were  extended  to  the  Catholics. 
He  did  not  think  that  either  the  dan¬ 
gers  or  the  benehts  which  were  pre¬ 
dicted  at  that  period  had  been  reali¬ 
zed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
think  that  it  had  invested  the  Catho¬ 
lic  democracy  with  any  substantial 
power  or  advantage.  The  real  advan¬ 
tage  which  had  been  derived  was  not 
by  those  who  possessed  the  freehold, 
but  those  who  possessed  the  freehold¬ 
er.  In  registering  the  freehold  pro¬ 
perty,  he  had  been  told  the  greatest 
abuses  existed.  Perjury  was  frequent¬ 
ly  committed.  Leases  were  made  out 
merely  for  the  occasion,  and  persons 
swore  to  the  possession  of  property 
which  they  never  saw.  If  it  were 
asked,  why  such  persons  were  not 
roceeded  against,  the  answer  would 
e,  that  if  they  were  committed,  they 
would  be  immediately  bailed  out,  and 
never  found  afterwards.  He  certainly 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  elective  franchise  was  now 
exercised,  required  some  legislative  re¬ 
gulation. 

With  respect  to  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  he  would  not  say  more 
than  that  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formerly  entertained  and  expressed  on 
that  subject,  had  been  contirmed  by 
every  observation  which  he  had  since 
been  enabled  to  make,  and  that  be  was 


persuaded  no  advantage  would  result 
to  Ireland  from  its  adoption.  He  was 
persuaded  that  such  a  measure  would 
by  no  means  operate  beneficially  on 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  that 
country.  If  he  were  asked  to  declare  . 
from  what  measure  he  imagined  the 
greatest  benefit  to  Ireland  would  ac¬ 
crue,  he  would  sty,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  that  any  measure  calculated  to 
induce,  or  if  that  were  not  sufficient, 
to  compel  those  individuals  to  reside 
in  Ireland,  who  now  spent  the  money 
which  they  derived  from  that  country 
elsewhere,  would  be  more  immediate¬ 
ly  felt  in  its  advantageous  operation 
than  anyother  proposition  which  could 
be  made  by  any  party.  He  firmly 
believed  that  Ireland  was  precisely  in 
that  state  in  which  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
sidence  on  the  part  of  her  gentry  would 
be  most  sensibly  felt.  The  opinion  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  government,  was  too 
loose  and  undefined.  It  was  a  machine 
too  large  for  their  comprehension  ;  it 
was  a  machine  too  distant  for  effective 
operation,  and  the  influence  "of  resi¬ 
dent  landlords  would  do  more  to  pre¬ 
vent  disturbances,  and  to  effect  all  the  ' 
legitimate  objects  of  a  '.vise  govern¬ 
ment,  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  manner  whatever. .  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion  he  would  appeal 
to  all  those  who  had  been  in  those 
/parts  of  Ireland  in  which  the  gentry 
did  reside,  to  testify  the  inestimable 
advantages  which  arose  from  the  prao-  * . 
tice. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  had  some¬ 
what  misunderstood  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland. 
He  had  never  asserted  that  from  a 
more  general  system  of  education  any 
immediate  advantages  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  He  had  never  asserted  that 
education  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  render¬ 
ed  tranquil  and  industrious.  He  had 
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ftlwayt  laid  that  the  only  mode  by 
which  that  pcopley  aa  well  as  any  other 
people,  could  m  rendered  induitrious, 
was,  by  adopting  such  measnres  as 
would  make  it  their  interest  to  be  so. 
But  while  he  would  encourage  all  those 
measures  which  were  calculated  to 
produce  so  excellent  an  effect  on  the 
existing  generation,  he  would  not  ne> 
gleet  to  afford  that  general  instruction 
from  which  so  much  future  good  was 
to  be  justly  anticipated.  It  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  a  government  that 
»lt  the  inconveniences  that  arose  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  present  genera* 
tion.  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in 
the  generation  that  was  to  succeed. 
It  was,  because  he  felt  strongly  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish 
character ;  it  was,  because  he  saw 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  extravagancies 
and  errors  which  were  to  be  deplored, 
qualities  of  the  highest  description — 
capacity  for  great  exertion,  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  great  virtue — that  he  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  subject  an  anitiety  which 
he  could  not  describe.  The  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  country,  which  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  its  inhabitants 
had  created  in  him,  would  long  survive 
any  political  connexion  that  he  might 
have  with  it.” 

The  full  abstract  which  we  have 
given  of  these  speeches,  will  entirely 
preclude  the  necessity  of  any  com¬ 
mentary  from  us  on  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  them.  Intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  them  is  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  this 
yearagain  brought  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  by  the  usual  method  of 
petitions.  One  petition  from  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Dublin,  was  presented  to 
the  Lower  House  by  Sir  Henry  Par¬ 
nell  ;  another,  from  a  still  more  exten¬ 
sive  portion  of  the  same  body,  by  Mr 
Grattan.  Mr  William  Elliot  present¬ 
ed,  about  the  same  time,  a  petition 
signed  by  almost  all  the  Catholic  nobi- 
11 
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lity,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  England. 
The  subject  of  these  petitions  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length,  bnt  srithoct  any 
tntroduction  of  new  argumenta)  so 
that  were  wc  to  enter  into  any  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  debates,  we  should  only  be 
repeating  what  we  have  already  given 
in  several  of  our  preceding  volumes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the 

f general  question  was  again  lost  by  a 
arge  majority  in  both  Houses,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Cdstlereagh  still  separated  him¬ 
self,  in  regard  to  this  great  question,' 
from  the  great  body  of  ministers,  and 
was  found  once  more  in  the  minority. 
Very  neaV  the  close  of  the  session.  Sir 
John  Coxe  Hippesley  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  in 
the  preceding  session  to  enquire  into 
the  customs  of  foreign  nations,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  privileges  allowed  to  bo¬ 
dies  of  their  subjects  professing  a  reli¬ 
gious  persuasion  different  from  that  of 
the  majority.  The  documents  brought 
forward  on  this  occasion  presented,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  very  pleasing  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which, 
throughout  Germany,  the  members  of 
the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reform¬ 
ed  churches  mutually  extend  to  each 
other  a  free  share  in  all  the  honours 
and  privileges  of  the  states  in  which 
they  severally  compose  the  majority. 
Mr  Canning,  too,  who  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  the  continent,  stated  to  the 
House  many  pleasing  anecdotes,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  good  understanding  of 
which  the  catholics  and  protestants  in 
the  south  of  France,  (more  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,) 
were  now  living  among  each  other. 
The  manly  manner  in  which  this  great 
statesnun  expressed  his  own  leaning 
towitrds  the  cause  of  his  catholic  fel¬ 
low  subjects,  awoke,  in  the  usual  cham¬ 
pions  of  that  cause,  the  expectation 
that,  through  his  influence,  it  might  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament  be  in- 
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▼Mtigated  at  itill  greater  length,  and  the  protettant  people  of  Britain,  the 
with  more  happy  tucceu.  In  the  continued  prejudicM  against  their  ca* 
fneantime  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  •  tholic  brethren  were  gradually  bnt 
in  general,  throughout  the  body  of  distinctly  giring  way. 


Chaf.  B.'y 
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CHAPTER  V. 


B*pori  of  the  Committees  on  the  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy^  and  on  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis.— Stcde  of  Manners  as  illustrated  in  the  Evidence  led  be- 
•  these  Committees, 


A»tONO  the  most  intereitin?  sub¬ 
jects  which  came  this  year  under  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Conunons, 
were  those  investigated  in  the  two  se¬ 
veral  committees,  on  the  mendicity  and 
vagrapcy,  and  on  the  police  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  A  committee  on  the  fo^er 
of  these  subjects  had  sat  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  last  session,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr  Rose,  and 
this  year  the  same  branch  of  enquiry 
was  conducted  with  equal  diligence. 
The  committee  on  the  police,  where 
Mr  Bennet  presided,  were  no  less  in¬ 
defatigable,  and,  although  in  neither 
case  did  any  immediate  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  ensue,  vet  the  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  collected  was  quite  sufficient  to 
shew  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  ol  some  such  measures.  To 
what  conclusion  the  legislature  may 
come  after  a  more  ample  consider¬ 
ation  both  of  evils  and  of  remedies, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  guess ;  but  the 
minutes  of  the  evidence  led  before  the 
committees,  contain  many  very  curious 
facts,  well  wdhhy  in  the  meantime  of 
being  recorded,  were  it  only  by  reason 
pf  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
the  manners  of  several  numerous  classes 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  me¬ 
tropolis. 

From  the  evidence  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  magistrates,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  church-wardens,  who,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  offices,  had  seen  and  known 
much  of  the  indigent  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  neighbourhocms,  it  was  very  clear¬ 
ly  proved,  that  of  that  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  mendicants  wherewith  the  streets 
'of  the  metropolis  are  at  all  times  in¬ 
fested,  a  very  small  proportion  indeed, 
consists  of  persons  reduced  by  cala¬ 
mity  to  the  last  state  of  penury,  or 
willing  to  escape  from  it  bythe  ho¬ 
nest  labour  of  tneir  hands,  ^e  beg¬ 
gars  in  London  (consisting  on  tne 
most  moderate  computation  of  from 
15  to  20,000  persons)  are  in  general, 
according  to  this  testimony,  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  indolent, 
vicious,  profligate,  who  prefer  their 
own  degraded  life  to  every  other,  be¬ 
cause  they  consider  it  as  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive,  lazy,  and  luxurious  one  than  they 
could  otherwiseeasilycommand.  These 
voluntary  outcasts  are  not,  however, 
without  some  laws  of  society  and  so¬ 
cial  compact  among  themselves.  The 
streets  of  the  metropolis  are  portkm- 
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ed  out  in  fragments  to  the  different  last  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  for> 
members  of  the  community,  who  ex-  tune  of  1500/. 

change  their  stations  for  the  sake  of  Gains  so  easily  won  are  not  often, 
varying  the  deception,  or  dispose  of  however,  so  carefully  preserved.*  The 
them  for  money  as  if  they  were  free*  mode  of  living  common  amongst  the 
holds.  The  profits  of  their  base  traffic  mendicants,  presents  the  strangest  mix- 
are  such  as  to  furnish  no  mean  temp-  ture  of  misery  and  extravagance  that 


tation  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  can  well  be  imagined.  Persons  who  rc 

The  reward  of  ordinary  labour  is  des*  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  cold,  II 

pised  by  them,  because  it  would  ap-  smartingundervoluntary  wounds,  and  p 

pear  they  are  accustomed  to  make  five,  shiver.bg  from  voluntary  nakedness,  w 

six,  ten,  or  twelve  shillings  a-day,  and  are  sure  to  prepare  themselves  for  these  Ir 

yet  not  suppose  themselves  possessed  of  hardships  by  **a  breakfast  of  beaf-  th 

any  extraordinary  good  fortune.  The  steaks  and  oyster  sauce,"  and  a  **  glass  tu 

system  of  lies  and  tricks,  and  feigned  or  two  of  heated  spirits.**  One  man  m 

diseases,  both  bodily  and  mental,  by  confesses,  that  **  he  never  takes  the  es 

which  these  persons  practise  so  power-  trouble  to  pocket  copper,  but  always  of 

fully  upon  the  minds  of  the  respect-  >  spends  that  as  it  comes  in  the  gin-  ne 

able  inhabitants,  opens  up  a  view  of  shop.’*  In  the  evening  after  their  la-  el( 

wickedness  not  more  novel  than  dis-  hours  are  concluded,  the  beggars  -as-  of 

gusting.  Parents  let  out  their  chil-  semble  in  public  houses,  some  of  these  to 

dren  ror  hire,  to  be  carried  about  in  of  no  mean  appearance,  chiefly  or  ex-  in 

the  arms  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  clusively  frequented  by  persons  of  their  of 

exciting  comptassion  ;*others  send  forth  profession.  A  parish  officer  of  White*  nc 

children  more  advanced  in  growth  to  chapel  mentions,  that  he  has  been  pre-  pi 

beg  by  themselves,  and  in  order  to  en-  sent  at  the  banquets  with  which  they  th 

hance  the  violence  of  their  importuni*  regale  themselves  in  a  house  in  that  gr 

ties,  punish  them  at  night  with  stripes  parish  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beg*  th 

and  hunger,  if  they  dare  to  return  gar's  Opera.  Hams  and  beef  are  their  je( 

without  the  two  or  three  shillings  usual  fare ;  its  inmates  never  touch  tin 

which  it  is  supposed  possible  for  them  broken  victuals,  but  throw  away  what-  co 

to  gain  during  the  day.  Old  women  ever  is  given  them,  or  sell  it  to  the  ini 

hold  schools  in  the  night  to  teach  these  dealers  in  dogs-meat.  On  great  occa- 

young  creatures  the  arts  of  cursing  and  sions  their  table  is  graced  by  a  goose  to 

reviling,  the  “language  of  the  streets.”  roasted  with  sausages,  which  in  their  ca 

The  more  skilful  proficients  in  this  cant  is  called  “  an  alderman  .hung  in  bu 

shameful  trade  earn  profits  which  it  chains  ;’*  and  the  evening  uniformly  co 

is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  possible;  closes  in  a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  up-  int 

one  violent  man,  a  lame  sailor,  possess-  roar.  Some  of  the  mendicants  are  pro-  jot 

ed  of  a  pension  from  Greenwich  Hos-  vided  with  comfortable  lodgings,  but  thi 

pital,  whose  stationis  St  Paul's  Church-  the  greater  part  are  less  careful  as  to  th 

yard,  coufessed  that  thirty  shillings  a  this,  than  as  to  their  diet.  Their  gene-  fei 

dayarewith  him  no  unusLalgain.  And  ral  fashion  is  to  sleep  in  houses  set  apart  is: 

it  is  asserted  that  another  artful  beg-  for  their  use,  where  a  bundle  of  straw  foi 

gar,  a  Negro,  who  had  for  many  years  is  retained  for  a  penny  by  the  night.  i  coi 

ufested  Finsbury  Square,  retired  at  In  these  habi^’^.'.ions  they  are  crowded  ba 

•  “  I  have  seen  a  woman  sit  with  twins  for  ten  years,”  said  one  witness,  "  and  ^ 

they  never  exceeded  the  same  age.”  '  onl 
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together  in  (ucli  a  noisome  and  offensive 
manner,  that  it  is  no  wonder  all  manner 
of  foul  diseases  are  enggidered  within 
their  walls.  A  witness  asserts  to  the 
committee,  that  he  has  seen  forty  beg* 
gars,  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
spending  the  night  in  **  one  large 
round  bed,"  in  a  house  in  St  Giles's  1 
It  is  ascertained  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion,  at  least  one  fourth,  of  the 
whole  of  the  beggars  in  London  are 
Irish.  These  live,  together  chiefly  in 
the  district  which  has  last  been  men¬ 
tioned,  huddled  together  in  immense 
multitudes,  (700  in  one  small  court  for 
example)  and  presenting  in  the  midst 
of  London,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  its  most 
elegant  squares  and  streets,  a  spectacle 
of  vice  and  misery  no  less  disgraceful 
to  the  police,  than  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants.  To  remove  these  objects 
of  just  condemnation,  but  certainly 
not  the  less  on  that  account  of  just 
pity,  from  the  habitations  they  have 
thus  selected  for  themselves,  in  one 
great  city,  and  disperse  them  among 
their  native  parishes,  is  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  eyes  of  every  magistrate 
under  whose  inspection  these  cases 
come  ;  but  in  comparatively  very  few 
instances  can  this  be  accomplished. 

The  English  vagrants  sent  by  passes 
to  their  native  districts,  are  indeed 
carried  a  stage  or  two  from  London, 
but  as  those  to  whom  the  business  of 
conveying  them  is  farmed  out  have  no 
interest  in  the  safe  conclusion  of  their 
journey,  they  then  very  frequently  make 
their  escape,  and  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  depravities  by  some  dif¬ 
ferent  route.  The  removal  of  the  Irish 
is  attended  with  still  greaterdifficulties; 
for  the  seaports  from  which  they  are 
commonly  and  most  conveniently  em¬ 
barked,  are  situated  at  a  very  consider¬ 


able  distance  from  London,  which  cir- 
cumstanceafford8,of  course,  every  faci¬ 
lity  of  escape  to  those  who  desire  not 
thevoyage.  Neitherhasitbeenatteropt- 
.ed  (not  indeed  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by 
what  means  such  an  attempt  could  be 
made,)  to  prevent  vagrants,  who  have 
submitted  to  one  voyage  homewards, 
from  crossing  the  sea  again  to  Eng-, 
land  the  moment  they  please  to  do  so. 
The  apprehension  of  a  mendicant,  al¬ 
though  for  every  such  apprehension  a 
statute  reward  of  ten  shillings*  is  pro¬ 
vided,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  some  difficulty. 
The  seizing  of  a  beggar  is  always  re¬ 
sisted  by  himself,  and  very  frequently 
his  part  is  taken  bv  the'  byestanders. 
The  reward,  when  he  is  finally  seized, 
is  diminished  by  the  levying  of  fees  in 
theofficcof  the  magistrate  beforewhom 
he  is  brought.  The  purpose  of  the  sei¬ 
zure  is  nullified  by  the  facility  with 
which  magistrates  dismiss  offenders, 
whom  it  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  dis¬ 
pose  of ;  and  still  more  by  the  facility 
of  escape,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
mendicants  in  London  are  paupers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  parishes  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  farmed,  as  is  the  custom  of 
most  of  these  parishes,  to  persons  who. 
having  no  object  in  view  but  gain,  are 
very  willing  to  allow  their  inmates  to 
go  out  and  beg  for  the  sake  of ^  the 
consequent  saving  in  the  expenses  of 
their  own  establishment.  Another, 
and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and  of¬ 
fensive  class  of  mendicants,  consists  of 
pensioners  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea, 
men  who  scruple  not  in  the  less  fre> 
quented  outskirts  of  the  city  to  be 
sometimes  more  than  beggars. 

Whether  the  evils  implied  in  these 


*  That  is  when  the  mendicant  is  begging  out  of  his  own  parish.  The  reward  it 
only  fire  shillings  when  the  tran^e^ion  is  committed  within  his  own  parish. 
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facts  have  for  some  years  past  been  on 
the  increase  or  the  decrease,  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  form  any  opinion ;  on 
this  point  the  most  opposite  state¬ 
ments  were  brought  forward  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  respectability,  who  had, 
as  it  seemed,  enjoyed  nearly  equal  op¬ 
portunities  of  obtaining  accurate  in* 
formation.  The  increased  number  of 
juvenile  offenders,  however,  which  was 
uniformly  admitted  in  the  evidence  be* 
fore  the  police  committee,  would  lead 
to  a  suspicion,  that  the  symptoms  on 
which  some  persons  thought  there 
was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
mendicants  must  have  been  illusory. 
The  use  of  ardent  spirits  has  become 
every  year  nriore  prevalent  among  the 
vulgar  of  all  classes,  and  whde  that 
tendency  continues,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  sum  of  any  species  of  misery 
or  vice  among  them  shall  be  lessened. 
Testimony,  however,  and  that  of  the 
strongest  kind,  was  borne  to  the  par¬ 
tial  efficacy  of  various  benevolent 
schemes  set  on  foot  by  the  zeal  of  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  reforming  and  re¬ 
claiming  of  the  poor.  The  effects 
produced  by  attendance  on  Bunday 
schools,  as  it  appeared  from  many 
pleasing  examples  cited  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  had  been  very  generally  of  the 
most  salutary  nature,  both  on  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  on  their  parents.  Neither 
had  one  great  establishment  for  re¬ 
ceiving  vagrants,  and  supplying  those 
willing  to  work  with  the  means  of 
labour,  proved  without  benefit.  Es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  same  species,  and 
upon  a  larger  scale,  were  indeed  among 
the  few  means  of  remedy  hitherto  tried, 
which  it  appeared  probable  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  'in  the  end  of  their  en¬ 
quiries  recommend  to  the  adoption  of 
the  legislature. 

The  evidence  brought  before  the 
committee  on  the  police  of  the  metro¬ 


polis,  from  the  darker  nature  of  the 
offences  into  which  it  was  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  investigate,  was  of  a  still  more 
distressing  nature.  While  it  appear¬ 
ed  from  every  testimony  that  the  num. 
ber  of  offences  of  the  more  violent  and 
desperate  kind  had  been  for  some  years 
very  much  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the 
institution  of  aregular  horse  pat  role  had 
almost  entirely  delivered  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis  from  the  more  dar¬ 
ing  species  of  depredators  with  which 
they  had  formerly  been  infested,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  -any  proportionate 
diminution'  in  regard  to  the  less  fero¬ 
cious  kinds  of  depravity— above  all, 
there  seemed  to  be  but  too  much  rea¬ 
son,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to 
conclude  ^hat  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  and  depredators  had  been  re¬ 
markably  on  the  increase.  The  prac¬ 
tised  thieves,  grown  skilful  in  avoiding 
by  the  manner  of  their  offences  the 
more  terrible  punishments  of  the  law, 
have  learned  with  equal  success  to 
transfer,  in  the  greater  number  of  in¬ 
stances,  the  risk  of  what  does  remain 
from  themselves,  to  corrupted  chil- 
dren,thcinRtruraeDt8  and  companiensof 
their  guilt.  Boys  of  twelve,  nine,  nay 
of  six  years,  have  been  found  capable, 
not  of  executing  merely,  but  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  directing,  the  most  cunning 
schemes  of  wickedness.  With  pre¬ 
mature  violence  and  deceit,  these  crea¬ 
tures  have  mingled  premature  desires. 
They  game,  they  drink,  theif  entertain 
mistresses  of  years  proportionate  to 
their  own  ;  *  they  share  all  the  vices 
of  men,  and  in  not  a  few  cases,  they 
have  undergone  the  last  severity  of  the 
law.— Their  instructors  in  the  arts  of 
wickedness,  lead,  like  the  mendicants 
whom  we  have  already  described,  lives 
of  merriment  among  themselves,  cut 
off  from  all  other  society,  except,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  of  the  inferior  officers 


*  These  ereatures,  sometimes  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  they  call  by  the  cant 
name  of  "  Flash-girls.’* 
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of  the  law,  who  not  seldom  mingle  in 
their  debaucheries,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  their  haunts,  and  more 
easily  lay  hold  of  them  upon  oceasion. 
Houses  of  resort  for  these  desperate 
characters,  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  FJash-houses,  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis  ;  one  of  them. 
It  would  appear,  in  the  immediate  vi* 
cinity  of  the  chief  establishment  of  the 
police.  There  thieves  and  thief-catch- 
CTS  sit  together  in  peaceful  fellowship, 
nor  does  the  apprehension  of  one  boon 
companion  by  aobther,  appear  to  af¬ 
fect  in  any  way  the  general  festivity  of 
their  assembly. 

The  vice  of  drinking,  in  which  so 
many  other  vices  find  tMir  origin,  and 
in  which  all  vices  find  their  support, 
seems  indeed  to  have  increased  in  an 
alarming  degree,  and  with  the  vice, 
the  vicious  accommodations  have  of 
necessity  kept  pace.  Houses  such  as 
we  have  above  described,  are,  although 
with  many  exceptions,  closed  in  ge¬ 
neral  at  the  legal  hours.  Their  fre- 
queuters  then  retreat  to  other  haunts, 
—to  coffee-houses,  a  new  species, 
which  are  open  during  the  whcde 
night ;  and  to  houses  which  call  them¬ 
selves  ale-houses,  but  where  little  of 
any  ale  is  sold  ;  and  gin-houses,  which 
are  open  before  the  hght.  Those  who 
cannot  find  or  afford  such  accommoda¬ 
tions,  repose  under  open  sheds  and  on 
bulks  t  in  Covent-Garden,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  where  every  night  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  boys  and  girls,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  many  hundreds,  sleep  together 
in  the  open  air,  a  scene  of  vice  and  tu¬ 
mult  more  atrocious  than  any  thing 
exhibited  even  by  the  Lazzaroni  of 
Naples.  The  younger  part  of  this 
rabble  have,  however,  houses  for  them- 
aelves  alone,  and  meetings  known  by 
the  name  of  coch-and-hen  dubst  the 
systematic  and  deliberate  inspectors 
ind  managers  of  which  should  be  vi¬ 
sited  with  other  punishments  than  -the 
refusal  of  a  liceace.  With  regard  to 


the  women  of  the  town  in  London,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is 
lamentable,  but  it  is  true,  that  they  aic 
by  far  more  offensive  in  their  profli¬ 
gacy,  more  daringly  abandoned  in  their 
external  behaviour,  than  those  of  any 
ether  capital  in  Europe.  There  may, 
no  doubt,  be  other  reasons  for  this'; 
but  one  great  reason  is  certain,  that 
they  are  more  addicted  to  the  vice  of 
drinking. 

These,  and  the  more  terrible  enor¬ 
mities  resulting  from  them,can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  such  excess 
without  some  fault  either  in  the  law  it¬ 
self,  or  in  its  administration,  or  in  both. 
Without  attempting  at  any  regular 
classification,  the  chief  defects  which 
seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  per¬ 
sons  who  gave  evidence  before  tbe 
committee,  may  be  comprised  under 
these  heads.  1.  There  is  great  need 
in  London  of  some  presiding  and  di¬ 
recting  board  of  police.  The  police 
of  the  metropohs  is  at  present  parcelled 
out  among  several  distinct  offices, 
which  have  no  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  A  monthly  k- 
turn  is  indeed  made  by  each  office  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  when  oc¬ 
casion  calls  for  it,  information  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  asked  by  the  magistrates  of 
one  office,  and  given  by  those  of  an¬ 
other,  and  mce  versa.  But  there  can 
be  no  question,  however  unwilling 
some  of  the  magistrates  themselves 
may  have  been,  and  may  now  be,  to 
acknowledge  it,  that  the  infiuence  of 
one  supreme  board  of  police  would 
not  only  tend  to  render  the  communi¬ 
cation  both  with  regard  to  offences  and 
offenders,  more  frequent,  regular,  and 
complete,  but  would  make  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  be  felt  more  entirely,  and 
lend  to  the  whole  system  of  preventa¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  reprrbatory  measures,  a 
degree  of  vigour  which  it  does  not  at 
present  possess.  Allusion  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  in  parliament  to  the 
exeelleuce  of  the  old  system  of  police 
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in  Paris,  and  the  allusion  has  as  often 
been  met  by  the  simple  reply,  that  that 
system  was  indeed  a  very  powerful  and 
efficient  one,  but  that  it  was  the  sys. 
tern  of  an  arbitrary,  not  of  ‘a  free  go¬ 
vernment.  The  reply  is  excellent  in 
.an  far.  The  horrors  of  that  espionage 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
French  system,  are  so  repugnant  to 
every  feeling  of  Englisl^men,  that  np 
attempt  to  establish  them  among  us 
could  be  endured  for  a  moment.  But 
even  without  taking  this  espionage 
into  account,  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
power  of  the  French  police  was  cer¬ 
tainly  another  great  cause  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  upon  what  rational  principle 
we  should  despise,  in  this  instance 
alone,  the  old  maxim  which  maintains 
that  it  is  prudent  to  be  taught  even  by 
an  enemy  ;  and  scruple  to  borrow 
the  unity  of  the  foreign  system,  only 
because  we  detest  its  espionage  ;  we 
profess  ourselves  incapable  of  discover- 

•  One  great  and  obvious  'improve¬ 
ment  which  would  result  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  some  higher  board  of 
police,  would  be  the  check  which  it 
would  infallibly  give  to  any  of  those 
slight  and  venial,  in  general,  but  in 
the  end  not  insigniticant  errors,  into 
which  the  local  interests  of  particular 
magistrates  may  lead  them,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  licensing  of  public-houses. 
It  appears  indeed,  from  every  part  of 
the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
that  no  set  of  men  can,  in  the  general, 
be  more  deserving  of  honour  tnan  the 
magistrates  of  London  and  its  vicinity. 
•In  one  particular  district,*  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
doubting  that  very  considerable  im¬ 
proprieties  have  occurred  in  respect  to 
this  very  important  part  of -the  duty  of 
magistrates.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  public 
bouses  in  that  district  were  entirely  in 


the  hands  of  one  company  of  brewers  ; 
that  these  brewers,  to  all  appearance, 
exercised  no  small  sway  in  the  pro<-u- 
ring  or  preventing  of  licences  for  parti¬ 
cular  houses  ;  and  that  this  sway,  if  it 
did  exist,  could  only  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  through  some  undue  and  un- 
worthy  com^iance  on  the  part  of  the 
licensing  bench.  The  only  persons 
who  could  possess  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  head,  were  likely  to  be 
anxious  for  its  concealment,  but  the 
universal  credence  of  the  vicinity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  gt)  for  nothing.  The 
evil  consequences  to  which  these  spe¬ 
cies  of  malversation  must  tend,  are. so, 
obvious,  that  is  needless  to  explain 
them.  They  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  rendered  quite  impossible,  were  the 
business  of  licensing  condqcted  in  a 
more  open  way,  and  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  superiors. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  police  establishments  are  paid 
for  their  exertions  in  the  detection  of 
offenders,  is  extremely  hurtful  both  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  officers  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  instituted 
by  the  committee,  it  was  prov^  that 
the  more  respectable  officers  condemn 
the  mode  of  their  payment  on  both  of 
these  grounds.  When  any  one  appre¬ 
hends,  or  leads  to  the  apprehension  of 
a  criminal,  upon  the  conviction  of  that 
criminal  there  is  a  statutory  reward,  in 
which  he  has  a  share.  The  evidence 
of  the  officer  is  received  by  the  jury 
with  some  tincture  of  suspicion,  be¬ 
cause  the  prisoner’s  council,  if  he  have 
any,  never  fails  to  press  upon  their  no¬ 
tice  the  personal  interest  which  the 
officer  has  in  proenring  the  conviction. 
Some  unfortunate  circumstances  have 
'come  to  light  since  the  period  of  this 
investigation,  which  prove  too  well 
that  the  bad  ehects  of  the  system  are 
carried  at  times  to  a  still  more,  alarm- 


•  That  of  Whitcchapc-l. 
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ing  extreme  {  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
statotory  reward;  not  only  rash  and 
overstrained  evidence  has  been  eiven, 
but  dark  plots  have  been  laid,  and  men 
Actually  sauced  into  guilt  bythosewho 
should,  by  their  office,  be  the  ministers 
of  justice.  This  statutory  reward  goes 
by  the  expressive  name  of  blood-mo- 
wv ;  its  nominal  amount  is  401.,  but 
only  part  of  it  ever  actually  comes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  officer.  To  it,  in 
cases  of  burglary,  there  is  added  the 
farther  reward  of  an  exemption  from 
parochial  duties  in  the  parish  where 
the  offender  has  lieen  seized.  The 
ticket  which  confers  this  privilege  is 
sold  by  the  officer  to  some  inhabitant 
of  the  parish,  and  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  Tyburn  ticket.  Its  value  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  particular  parish.  The  officers 
themselves  are  agreed  that  the  whole 
of  this  system  is  wrong  ;  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  them  to  receive  the 
reward  of  exertion  for  exertion  alone, 
from  the  magistrates,  their  own  supe¬ 
riors,  who  have  no  concern  with  the 
conviction  or  non-conyiction  of  the  of. 
fender.  It  is,  besides,  very  possible, 
that  an  officer  may  exhibit  more  praise- 
worthy  diligence  and  activity  in  an  un- 
successful  than  in  a  successful  pursuit ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  thing  can  be 
ascertained,  the  reward  should  follow 
the  merit,  not  the  luck  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual. 

3.  Great  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  mode  in  which  constables  are  ap¬ 
pointed  and  directed  in  the  metropolis. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  this 
description  of  officers,— police  con¬ 
stables  and  parish  constables  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  appointed  by  the  police  magi¬ 
strates,  and  under  their  orders ;  the 
others  quite  independent  of  them,  and 
in  general  very  unwilling  to  exert 
themselves  in  furtherance  of  their 
wishes.  It  appears  that  an  obvious 
improvement  would  be  to  have  all  the 
constables  placed  under  the  superin¬ 


tendance  of  a  single  head,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  with  some  inducements  sufficic'it  to 
make  them  more  readily  encounter  the 
dangers,  and  resist  the  temptations  to 
which  the  nature  of  their  office  must 
very  frequently  expose  them.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  police  constables,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  the  paltry  pittance  which 
they  receive  must  leave  them,  unless 
endued  with  a  very  high  sense  of  ho¬ 
nour,  at  the  mercy  of  any  criminal  who 
can,  at  the  moment  of  his  danger, 
command  a  sufficient  bribe.  It  was 
also  suggested,  that  as  g^at  debys 
often  occur  in  consequence  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  compels  a  constable  to 
have  a  new  warrant  when  he  passes  his 
bounds,  there  might  be  great  prcqjiiety 
in  appointing  a  certain  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  constables  for  England. 

4f.JThc  characterof  the  nightwatek- 
men  in  the  metropolis  is  another  point 
which  calls  loudly  for  correction. — 
These  men  are,  in  most  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  persons  ill  qualified  for  the 
duties  which  they  should  perform ; 
and,  in  all  cases,  their  pay  is  so  incon¬ 
siderable,  that  they  are  grievously  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  .temptation  of  being  bri¬ 
bed  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
their  silence. 

5.  The  mode  of  prosecution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  existing  laws  of  Eng- 
land,  produces  much  and  most  serious 
inconvenience.  The  burden  of  prose¬ 
cution  (which,  including  the  time  and 
trouble  it  involves,  is  no  slight  burden) 
falls  upon  the  person  whose  informa¬ 
tion  i^uces  the  magistrate  to  commit 
the  accused  for  triaL  In  many  coun¬ 
tries,  as  here  in  Scotland,  this  duty  is 
discharged  by  a  great  public  officer, 
the  conviction  of  public  offenders  being 
considered,  and  that  justly,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  public  interest.  In  England, 
and  more  particularly  in  London,  many 
a  criminal  escapes,  l^ause  the  person 
who  has  it  in  hia  power  to  deliver  him 
up  to  justice,  would  rather  throw  au 
offender  loose  upon  society  than  sus- 
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tain  tbepcnonal  inconvenience  of  betoff  of  a  separate  coounittee,  we  skall  at 
Us  prosecutor.  This  is  a  defect  which  ]>reaeot  be  satisfied  with  this  slight  ao> 
admits,  unlike  most  of  the  others,  of  a  tice.  The  governor  ofthe  principal  pri- 
simple  and  easy  remedy.  son  in  Lornkm,  senwUe  to  the  defects 

&  The  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  of  hia  own  establishment,  and  accui. 
crowded  io^scriminately  with  young  tomed  to  observe,  in  every  shape,  the 
and  old,  accused  and  convictro  of-  progress  of  depravity,  suggested  to  the 
fenders,  operate  as  hot-beds  of  vice,  committee  certain  remedies,  which,  in 
rather  than  schools  of  solitary  reflec-  his  opinkm,  might  wkh  advantage  be 
tion  and  repentance.  The  obvious  ex-  adopted.  Some  of  these  pn^saU  have 
pediency  of  providing  more  abundant  already  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
and  more  distinct  accommodations  for  first  and  most  important  of  the  whole, 
the  vicious  and  heterogeneous  inmates  however,  is  not  among  the  number, 
of  these  [daces  of  confinement,  has  long  via.—**  An  establishment  for  the  safe 
been  felt,  and  improvements  of  very  and  separate  custodjr  of  persons  before 
considerable  importance  have  actually  trial,  who  are  committed  on  suspicion, 
been  commenced  in  many  instances,  so  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by 
As  the  state  of  prisons,  however,  has  associating  with  experienced  offend- 
since  become  the  subject  of  the  la^urs  ers.*** 

*  See  Mr  Henry  Newman’s  evidence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Bammittee  mnd  Debates  on  the  Purchase  of  the  Marbles.-^  Vote  of€ 
Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 


At  an  early  period  of  this  aesiion,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
praying  that  a  sum  of  money  might 
be  granted  to  him  to  remunerate  him 
for  the  expense  at  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  a  large  and  valuable  set  of  an¬ 
cient  marbles  in  Greece,  which  an¬ 
tiques  he  was  desirous  should  thus  be 
transferred  from  his  own  possession  to 
that  of  the  nation.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  this  peti¬ 
tion  of  his  lordship  befone  the  House, 
and  observed  very  properly,  that  a 
committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
investigate  into  the  nature  and  true 
value  of  Lord  Elgin’s  collection  ;  and 
notwithstanding  »e  outcry  raised  by 
certain  members  against  at  all  entering 
upon  such  a  subject  in  the  then  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  public  finances,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

Puring  the  months  of  the  spring, 
this- committee  pursued  their  labours 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  exa¬ 
mination  of  proper  witnesses,  first,  the 
circumstances  under  which  Lord  Elgin 
had  obtained  his  marbles,  and  secondly, 
the  value  of  them  as  specimens  of  art. 

TO&.  IX.  PAST  1. 


With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  all 
the  distinguished  artists  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  opinion,  that  the  Elgin  marbles 
formed  in  reality  the  finest  of  all 
existing  collections  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture— an  opinion  which  had  already, 
indeed,  become  widely  diffused,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  well-known  judgment 
pronounced  by  Canova  and  published 
by  West.  Mr  Payne  Knight  held 
the  statues  in  great  contempt ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
eminence  of  this  gentleman  as  an  an¬ 
tiquarian  and  a  virtuoso,  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  no  difficulty  in 
preferring  the  decision  of  practical 
sculptors  and  painters  of  the  first  ce¬ 
lebrity  to  his.  On  the  termination  of 
their  enquiries  the  committee  brought 
up  their  report,  and  Mr  Bankes  (who 
had  taken  a  lead  in  the  investigation, 
and  whose  qualifications  for  domg  so 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  no¬ 
tice  here),  proposed  to  the  House 
that  S5,000(.  should  be  offered  to 
Lord  Elgin,  and  the  marbles  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  as  a  great  and 
national  treasure,  equal  in  value  to 
any  similar  treasure  posKssed  by  any 
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other  country,  and  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  so  lateljr  in  the 
possession  of  France,  by  having  been 
obtained  by  the  fairest  means  of 
peaceful  negociation.  Mr  Curwen 
opposed  this  proposal  in  toto^  on  the 
score  of  its  involving  an  injudicious 
expenditure  of  pumic  funds.  Mr 
Hammersley  opposed  its  adoption  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  stood,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  unfavourable  opinion  at  which 
he  had  arrived  respecting  the  mode  of 
the  acouisition  of  the  marbles  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  conclusion 
of  this  gentleman’s  speech  is  too  sin¬ 
gular  to  be  omitted  :  he  moved  that 
a  resolution  should  be  passed,  "  that 
this  committee,  having  taken  into 
its  consideration  the  manner  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  became  possessed  of 
certain  ancient  sculptured  marbles 
from  Athens,  laments  that  this  am¬ 
bassador  did  not  k^ep  in  remembrance 
that  the  high  and  dignified  station  of 
representing  his  sovereign  should  have 
made  him  forbear  from  availing  him¬ 
self  of  that  character  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  valuable  possessions  belonging  to 
the  government  to  which  he  was  ac¬ 
credited  ;  and  that  such  forbearance 
was  peculiarly  necessary  at  a  moment 
when  that  government  was  expressing 
high  obligations  to  Great  Britain. 
This  committee,  however,  imputes  to 
the  noble  earl  no  venal  motive  whatever 
of  pecuniary  advantage  to  himself,  but 
on  the  contrary,  believes  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  tp  benefit  his 
country,  by  acquiring  for  it,  at  great 
risk  and  labour  to  himself,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  specimens  in  existence  of 
ancient  sculpture.  This,  conuniuee, 
therefore,  feels  justified,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
recommending  that  25,000/.  be  offered: 
to  the  Earl  pf.Elgin  for  the  collection, 
in  order  to  recover  and  keep  it  to¬ 
gether  for  tha.t,governineot  from  which 
it  has  bpen, improperly  taken,  and  to 
which  thiscommitteeisof  opinion  that  a 


communication  should  be  immediately, 
nude,  stating,  that  Great  Britain  hol^ 
these  marbles  only  in  trust  till  they  are 
demanded  by  the  present,  or  any  fu¬ 
ture,  possessors  of  the  city  of  Athens  ; 
and  upon  such  demand,  engages,  with¬ 
out  question  or  negociation,  to  restore 
them,  as  far  as  can  be  effected,  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
and  that  they  shall  be  in  the  mean 
time  carefully  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.” 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr  Croker  began 
with  stating,  that  the  honour^le 
speaker  had  arrived  at  his  opinion  by 
a  very  unfair  and  unequal  examination 
of  the  evidence  laid  before,  the.  com¬ 
mittee.  **.He  had  never,”  he  said, 
<*  heard  a  speech  filled  with  so  much 
tragic  pomp  and  circumstance,  con¬ 
cluded  witlt  so  farcic^  a  resolution. 
After  speaking  of  tl^  glorifw  of 
Athens,  after  haranguing  us  on  thp 
injustice  of  spoliation,  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  tp  interest  our 
feelings  for  the  future  conqueror  of 
those  classic  regions,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  rights  to  treasures  which  wc 
reckoned  it  flagitious  to  retain.  It 
did  seem  extraordinary  that  we  should 
be  required  to  send  back  these  monu¬ 
ments.  of  art,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  formerly 
possessed,^  but  for  the  behoof  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  were  viewed  by  the  honourable 
gentlenuui  as  the  future  conquerors  of 
Greece.  Spoliation  must  precede  the. 
attainment,  of  them  by  Russia  {  and 
yet,  from  a,  horror  at  spoliation,  we 
were  tp  send  them,,  that  they  might 
tempt  and  reward  it  1  Nay,  we  were 
to  hold  them  in  trust  for  the.  future, 
invader,  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
ppssession  of  the  conqueror,  when  his 
rapacious  and  bloody  work  was  exe¬ 
cuted.  r  ‘Our  museum,  then,  was  to  be 
the  repository  of  these  monuments  for 
Russia,  and  our  money  was  to  purchase 
tliem,ia  ordcr^tbat  we  might  ImU  them 
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in  depottt  till  the  made  her  demand,  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  had  been 
The  proposition,  he  would  venture  to  made  the  subject  of  severe  and  unde- 
say,  was  one  of  the  most  absurd  ever  served  censure.  No  bbme  had,  how- 
heard  in  that  House.  Considerations  ever,  been  shown  to  attach  to  it  after 
of  economy  had  been  much  mixed  up  the  fullest  exammadon.  One  of  the 
with  the  quesdon  of  the  purchase;  objects,  and  the  most  important  object, 
and  the  House  had  been  warned  in  the  for  which  he  wished  the  institudon  of 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  a  committee,  was,  that  the  transacdons 
not  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely  by  which  those  works  of  art  were  ob- 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  works  of  tained,  and  imported  into  this  country, 
ornament.  But  who  was  to  pay  this  might  stand  clear  of  all  suspicion,  and 
expense,  and  for  whose  use  was  the  be  completely  justified  in  tw  eyes  of 
purchase  intended  i  The  bargain  was  the  world,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  for  the  noble  lord  implicated  might  be  fully 
honour  of  the  nadon,  for  the  promo-  invesrigated.  He  (Mr  C.)  was  en- 
tion  of  national  arts,  for  the  use  of  the  tirely  unacquainted  with  the  noble 
national  ardsts,  and  even  for  the  ad.  lord  Before  he  became  a  member  o£- 
vantage  of  our  manufactures,  the  ex-  the  committee,  and  could,  of  course, 
cellence  of  which  depended  on  the  pro.  have  no  partialities  to  indulge.  What 
gress  of  the  arts  in  the  country.  It  he  said  for  himself,  he  Mlieved  he 
was  singular  that  when,  2500  years  might  say  for  the  other  members  with 
a^,  Pericles  was  adorning  Athens  whom  he  acted.  They  were  all  per* 
vnth  those  very  works,  some  of  which  fectly  unprejudiced  before  the  enquiry 
we  are  now  about  to  acquire,  the  same  commenced,  and  aU  perfectly  satufied 
cry  of  economy  was  raised  against  him,  before  its  conclusion.  They  had  coaoe 
and  the  tame  answer  that  he  then  gave  to  an  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of 
might  be  repeated  now,  that  it  was  the  noble  lord's  conduct  and  claims, 
money  spent  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  that  opinion  was  unequivocally 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the  in*  expressed  in  the  report  which  was  the 
create  of  manuwtures,  the  prosperity  '  result  of  their  impartial  examination, 
of  trades,  and  the  encouragement  of  With  regard  to  the  spoliation,  the  sa- 
industry ;  not  merely  to  please  tne  eye  crilegious  rapacity,  on  which  the  last 
df  the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create,  to  speaker  had  descanted  so  freely,  he 
stimulate,  to  guide  the  exertions  of  the  would  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of 
artist,  the  mechanic,  and  even  the  la*  the  noble  lord,  in  which  he  would  be 
bourer,  and  to  spread  through  all  the  borne  out  by  the  evidence  in  the 
branch^  of  society  a  spirit  of  improve*  report.  The  noble  lord  had  shewn 
ment,  and  the  means  of  a  sober  and  no  princifde  of  rapacity.  He  laid 
industrious  affluence.  But  he  would  go  his  hand  on  nothing  that  could  have 
the  length  of  saying,  that  the  posses-  been  preserved  in  any  state  of  repair  s 
sionofmese  precious  remains  of  ancient  he  touched  nothing  that  was  not  pre- 
geniusandtastewould  conduce  not  only  viously  in  ruins.  He  went  into  Greecw 
to  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  but  to  the  with  no  deswn  to  commit  ravages  ow 
elevation  of  our  national  character,  to  her  works  ofmt,  to  carry  off  her  oma- 
our  opulence,  to  our  substantial  great*  ments,  to  despoil  her  temples.  His  first, 
ness;  The  conduct  of' the  noble  earl,  intention  was  to  take  drawings  of  her 
who,  by  his  meritorious  exertions,  had  celebrated  architectural  monunsentst 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  considering  or  naodels  of  her  works  of  soulpture. 
whetherwe  should  retain  in  the  country  This  part  of  his  design  he  had  to  tc 
what,  if  retained,  would  constitute  one  certain  extent  execu^,  add  many 
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drawings  and  moduli  were  found  in 
hit  collection.  Nothin^i  else  entered 
into  his  contemplation,  till  he  saw  that 
many  of  the  pieces  of  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  this  pursuit  had  taken 
drawings  had  entirely  disappeared, 
that  some  of  them  were  buried  in 
ruins,  and  others  converted  into  the 
materials  of  building.  No  lest  than 
eighteen  pieces  of  statuary  from  the 
western  pediment  had  b<«n  entirely 
destroyed  since  the  time  when  M.  de 
Nointel,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
rocured  his  interesting  drawings  to 
e  made  ;  and  when  his  lordship  pur¬ 
chased  a  house  in  the  ruins  of  wnich 
he  expected  to  find  some  of  them,  and 
had  proceeded  to  dig  under  its  foun¬ 
dation  with  such  a  hope,  the  malicious 
Turk  to  whom  he  had  given  the  pur¬ 
chase-money,  observed,  ”  The  statues 
you  are  dignng  for  are  pounded  into 
mortar,  and  I  could  have  told  you  so 
before  you  began  your  fruitless  la- 
bour.**  Ought  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  i^o  had  spoken  so  much 
about  spoliation  to  have  mentioned 
this  fact  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  stated 
that  it  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  Lord  Elgin  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  save  what  still  remained  from  such 
wanton  barbarity  ?  Had  he  read  the, 
report,  and  did  he  know  the  circum¬ 
stances  without  allowing  any  apology 
for  the  noble  earl  i  Did  he  not  know 
that  many  of  the  articles  taken  from 
the  Parthenon,  were  found  among  its 
ruins  ?  More  than  one  third  of  that 
noble  building  was  rubbish  before  he 
touched  it.  The  honourable  member 
(Mr  Hammersley)  had  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  the  member  for  Northaller¬ 
ton  (Mr  Monit ;)  but  while  he  quo- 
ted  one  part  of  it,  he  had  forgotten 
another,  by  which  that  quotation  would 
have  been  explained  and  qualified.  He 
had  visited  Athens  in  1796  ;  and  when 
he  returned  five  years  afterwards,  he 
found  the  greatest  dilapidations.  In 
his  first  visit  be  stated,  that  there  were 


eight  or  ten  fragments  on  the  p<^i- 
ment,  with  a  car  and  horses  not  entire, 
but  distinguishable  :  but  when  he  re¬ 
turned,  neither  car  nor  hories  were  to 
be  seen,  and  all  the  figures  were  de¬ 
stroyed  but  two.  If  the  honourable 
member,  whose  statement  he  was  com¬ 
bating,  had  read  the  evidence  carefully, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Lord  Elgm 
interfered  with  nothing  that  was  not 
already  in  ruins,  or  that  was  threaten¬ 
ed  with  immediate  destruction.  The 
temple  of  TheMUS  was  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  this  principle,  he  had  left 
it  as  he  found  it,  and  only  enriched 
this  country  with  models  ana  drawings 
taken  from  it.  Much  had  been  said 
of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Elgin 
had  prostituted  his  ambassadorial  cha¬ 
racter  to  obtain  possession  of  the  mo¬ 
numents  in  question.  There  was  ao 
ground  for  such  an  imputation.  Not  a 
piece  had  been  removed  from  Athens 
till  Lord  Elgip  had  returned,  and  of 
course  till  his  official  influence  ceased. 
Signor  Lucieri  was  even  now  employ¬ 
ed  there  under  his  lordship’s  oraers  ; 
and  was  he  still  prostituting  the  ambas¬ 
sadorial  character  ?  When  his  lordship 
was  a  prisoner  in  France,  the  work  was 
still  going  on ;  and  was  he  then  prosti¬ 
tuting  the  ambassadorial  character  ! 
His  lordship  had  remained  after  his  re¬ 
turn  at  his  seat  in  Scotland  ;  and  was 
the  character  of  ambassador  injured  in 
his  person  during,  his  retirement  f  He 
(Mr  Croker)  might  have  shown  fome 
warmth  in  defending  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  removing  the  imputa¬ 
tion  thrown  upon  the  noble  person 
whose  character  had  been  attacked  by 
the  honourable  member  ;  but  he  hoped 
he  would  be  excused,  when  the  nature 
of  the  charges  which  had  excited  him 
were  considered. — He  could  not  sit  in 
his  place,  and  hear  such  terms  as  dis¬ 
honesty,  plunder,  spoliation,  bribery, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  a  British  nobleman,  who 
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wu  so  far  from  desenrin^  them  that  he 
merited  the  greatest  praise*  and  to  the 
nature  of  transactions  bj  which  so 
great  a  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the 
country*  without  any  ground  for  a 
charge  of  rapacity  or  spoliation.  But 
if  the  charges  of  improper  conduct  on 
Lord  Elgin’s  part  were  groundless,  the 
idea  of  sending  them  back  to  the  Turks 
was  chimerical  and  ridiculous.  This 
would  be  awarding  those -admirable 
works  the  doom  of  destruction.  The 
work  of  plunder  and  dilapidation  was 
proceeding  with  rapid  strides*  and  we 
were  required  again  to  subject  the  mo¬ 
numents  that  we  had  rescued  to  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Of  20  statutes  that  decorated 
the  western  pediments  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non*  only  seven  miserable  fragments 
were  preserved :  yet  this  part  of  the 
building  was  almost  perfect  at  the  be- 

frinning  of  last  century ;  now  only  a 
ew  worthless  pieces  of  marble  were 
preserved — he  called  them  worthless* 
not  as  compared  with  the  productions 
of  art  in  other  countries*  but  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  had  been  lost.  They 
would*  however*  remain  to  animate  the 
genius  and  improve  the  arts  of  this 
country*  and  to  constitute  in  after  times 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  member*  or  of  any  one  else 
who  should  use  his  arguments*  if  in¬ 
deed  such  arguments  could  be  supposed 
to  be  repeated*  or  to  be  heard  myond 
the  bottle-hour  in  which  they  were 
made.** 


This  jMwerful  statement  produced 
its  due  effect  on  the  House*  and  the  ori- 

final  motion  of  Mr  Bankes  was  carried 
y  a  large  majority.  We  have  given 
a  place  to  this  transaction,  partly  be¬ 
cause*  in  a  national  point'  of  view*  we 
regard  it  as  if  no  common  importance* 
inasmuch  as  from  the  Elgin  marbles* 
we  look  for  a  g^at  and  visible  impetus 
to  the  ardour  of  British  artists— and 
partly  also  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  whose  enlighten¬ 
ed  exertions  to  promote  the  cause  of 
British  art,  have  been*  on  more  oc¬ 
casions  than  one*  but  ill  rewarded  by 
the  ungrateful  sneers  of  his  country¬ 
men. 

'  During  this  session*  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Castlereagh*  the  sum  of 
17*000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Trafalgar — a  great  action*  which* 
said  his  lordship*  had  been  to  the  fleets* 
exactly  what  Waterloo  had  been  to  the 
armies  of  France*  and  which  therefore 
was  well  entitled  to  receive  a  similar 
mark  of  honour  from  the  national  grati¬ 
tude.  To  this  proposal*  as  to  that 
which  we  have  above  described,  objec¬ 
tions  were  made  by  various  members* 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  extravagant 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  country  i 
but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority 
within*  and  we  may  venture  to  say*  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  an  infinite  majority  with* 
out  the  House. 
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Distresses  ej the  County. — Debates  on  this  Subi^  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
--^Change  produced  in  the  Public  Feeling  by  Heason  of  the  Baa  Harvest.-^ 
Riots  in  the  Counties  qfS'iff^k,  Cambridge,  and  Stafford.— Meetings  at 
Spqfields,  and  Disturbances  in  the  Metropolis. — Orator  Hunt.-— Marriages 
(ff  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cob&urg 
Saalfield.  and  of  the  Princes  Mary  and  the  Duke  qj  Gloucester.— Death  of 
Mr  Sheridan. 


In  the  ipeech  at  the  commencemeot 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  re* 
gent,  as  we  have  already  seen,  congra-  . 
tuUted  himself  and  the  two  Houses  on 
the  prosperous  condittoo  of  the  nation. 
In  regard  to  a  very  great  part  of  the 
nation,  however,  it  was  early  suspecU 
ed»  and  it  soon  became  quite  eviwnt, 
that  these  congratulations  were  at  the 
best  somewhat  premature.  To  so  g^at 
an  extent  indeed  did  this  impression 
gain  ground,  that  both  within  Parlia* 
ment  and  without  it  a  very  consider¬ 
able  share  of  the  public  attention  was 
ere  long  directed  to  the  causes  out  of 
which  the  acknowledged  distresses  of 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  nation  had 
arisen,  and  to  the  remedies  by  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  various  speculators, 
they  might  most  probably  be  cured. 
Mr  Western  first  brought  the  subject 
in  a  formal  way  before  the  Lower 
House,  and  in  his  speech  and  that  of 
Mr  Brougham’s,  delivered  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  period  of  the  enquiry,  a 
great  variety  of  facts  were  brought 


together,  which  furnished  certainly  no 
inadequate  view  of  the  nature  and  even 
of  the  causes  of  the  distresses— but 
which  failed,  as.  was  commonly  sup* 
posed,  to  exhibit  much  either  of  sound 
or  of  practical  information  respecting 
the  methods  of  averting  them. 

The  extent  of  the  distresses  among 
all  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  com* 
munity  was  exhibited  to  the  House  iq 
such  an  alarming  point  of  view,  both 
by  the  petitions  which  arrived  daily 
from  the  most  afflicted  districts,  and 
by  the  speeches  delivered  before  the 
committee,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  party  zeal  into 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
business  of  the  committee  was  gone 
about  in  the  calm  manner  of  a  merely 
scientific  society,  all  men  appearing  to 
bring  to  the  investigation  minds  in¬ 
fluenced  by  no  motives  except  those 
of  the  purest  and  most  honourable 
nature ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
this  circumstance  alone  was  of  consi¬ 
derable  efficacy  in  soothing  the  spirits 
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'of  thole  who*  hnffevingi  night  htVe 
been  not  imflMtarilly  expcctra  to  ten* 
der  them  irriad^le. 

The  dhtteiwi  of  the  ngricultural 
cknei,  ns  it  eppeared)  had  been  itipid- 
ly  on  th^  increMe  the  two  Int 
years.  In  the  'conntry  of  Norfolk, 
(which,  as  was  wfeH  mxiarked  by  Mr 
Western,  may  be  considered  as  a  iUr 
average  of  the  whole  country,  because,' 
if  on  the  one  hand,  its  aguculture  be 
excettent,  on  the  other,  ha  soil  is  far 
from  being  very  rich,)  it  was  said  that 
MObailalne  Writs  were  issued  in  1814, 
and  670  in  1815 }  and  during  the  same 
period  the  numb^  of  executions  rose 
r^rom  96  to  174.  The  rise  of  bailable 
writs  and  executions  in  Suffolk  during 
the  same  period  had  been  from  430  to 
850.  In  Worcester,  from  640  to  890. 
But  the  Isle  of  Ely  exceeded  all  other 
districts  in  the  increase  of  its  distresses. 
Within  one  of  its  hundreds  ^occupv- 
ing  about  one  third  of  the  isle)  tm 
number  of  arrests  in  1812  ahd  1818 
was  in  1814  and  1815  rivo  hun¬ 
dred  and  three.  The  number  of  exe¬ 
cutions  had  risen  in  like  manner  from 
seven  to  ajcty.  To  these  was  added 
the  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  in- 
vestigatioti  in  the  isle  and  the  adjoining 
parishes,  nineteen  farms  were  untenant¬ 
ed.  These  statements,  however,  were 
sdmost  all  derived  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  sheriff's  office,  whicn  cannot  ^ 
supposed  to  have  furnished  a  complete 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  distresses. 
Neither  could  the  gazettes  supply  this 
deficiency,  for  by  a  strange  anomale  in 
the  laws  of  En^nd,  farmers  are  not 
entitled  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt  acts  unless  they  add  some 
other  dealings  to  the  proper  one  'of 
their  profession.  In  vinous  parts  of 
the  country,  but  above  all  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  the  extent  of  the  evil  was 
renckred  more  folly  apparent  by  the 
rituation  of  the  poor’s  rates.  In  many 
parishes  these  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  completely  to  swallow  up 


the  whole  ihedme  df  those  who  hid 
anything  to  them — ^in  a  word,  hi 

the  heart  Of  England,  extensive  dil- 
tricta  bore  every  appearance  of  desci- 
lation  and  desertion  which  might  bh  ' 
supposed  to  follow  the  fiercest  ravagel 
of  war  or  pestilence.  In  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Irriand  the  evil  was  stffi 
more  extensively  appalling. 

These  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  although  they  were  brought 
much  too  eariy  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  were  not  in  fact  greater 
than  the  distresses  of  other  parts  of 
the  empire  wherein  aguculture  had 
never  formed  the  chief  ^ject  of  atten¬ 
tion — among  the  silk  manufacturers, 
for  instance,  in  Spitalfields,  and  the 
iron  and  coal  workers  of  Staffordshire 
and  Wales.  The  distress  aras  a  very 
general  one ;  and  wherever  it  appeared, 
among  labourers  of  the  gpoimd  or  ina- 
nufocturers,  it  is  certain  that  h  had 
originated  in  theoperation  of  the  same 
general  causes.  These  caoles,  however 
their  minutix  might  be  disputed,  bore 
all  of  them  no  indistinct  relmhce  to  the 
highly  artificial  state  wherein  Onr  em¬ 
pire  and  all  its  concerns  had  been  pla¬ 
ced  by  the  unexampled  length  and  per¬ 
tinacity  of  the  amr  in  which  nfrc  bad 
been  engaged.  The  sufferings  of  thfc 
agricultuim  and  commmiH  classes 
were  connected  with  each  other  in  their 
origin,  and  they  acted  reciprocally  so 
as  to  increase  each  other  in  the  sequeL 
The  more  immediate  causes  of  all,  ma^ 
be  considered  as  having  arisen  from 
changes  thus  produced  in  the  exports, 
the  imports,  and  the  home  demands  of 
our  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  which  took  place  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  empire,  and  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  nations,  by  reason  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  power  of  France. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the  last 
war,  many  things  had  conspired  to  sti¬ 
mulate  to  the  highest  extent  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  every  cuss  of  the  people  of 
England*  Cut  off  by  the  aecitei  of 
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Buonaparte  from  direct  intercourae 
with  some  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Europe,  the  policy  which  England 
had  adopted  in  revenge  of  this  exclu* 
sion,  had  greatly  increased  the  action 
of  those  many  circumstances  which  na* 
turally  tended  towards  rendering  her 
the  great  or  rather  sole  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  In  her  the 
whole  of  that  colonial  trade  which  had 
formerly  been  sufficient  to  enrich*  not 
her  alone,  but  France  and  HoUaild  al> 
so,  had  now  centered.  The  inveDtive 
zeal  of  her  manufacturers  had  gone  on 
from  year  to  year  augmenting  and 
improving  branches  of  industry,  in 
which  even  before  she  had  been  with* 
out  a  rival.  The  increase  of  manufac* 
turers  had  been  attended  with  a  perpe¬ 
tual  increase  in  the  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  and  the  events  of  the 
two  years  of  scarcity,  (as  the^  were 
called)  lent  an  additional  spring  to 
the  motions  of  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  meet  this  demand.  The  in¬ 
crease  which  took  place  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements  of  the  island,  was 
such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled 
in  any  similar  period  of  time.  Inven¬ 
tion  followed  invention,  fur  economi¬ 
zing  labour,  and  increasing  produc¬ 
tion,  till  throughout  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  whole  empire  the  face  of 
the  country  was  entirely  changed. 
*'  It  may  safely  be  said,**  asserted  Mr 
Brougham,  **  that  toithout  at  all  com- 
frehending  the  xoaste  lands  tvholly  add. 
ed  to  the  productive  tenantry  of  the  is¬ 
land,  not  perhaps  that  two  blades  of 
grass  now  grow  where  one  only  grew 
before,  but  certainly  that  five  grow 
where  four  used  to  be  ;  and  that  this 
kingdom,  which  foreigners  were  wont 
to  taunt  as  a  mere  manufacturing  and 
trading  country,  inhabited  by  a  shop¬ 
keeping  nation,  is,  in  reality,  for  its 
size,  by  far  the  greatest  agricultural 
state  in  the  world.** 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  the  scheme  entered  into  by  a  num¬ 


ber  of  English  speculators  in  1814,  of 
buying  aip  com  in  the  Baltic  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  importation  into  Eng¬ 
land.  The  scheme  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
most  of  those  who  engaged  in  k, and  was 
never  after  all  carried  to  a  yery  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  enough 
to  alarm  the  farmers,  and  of  course, 
to  make  them  bring  every  bushel  into 
market.  The  succeeding  harvest  in 
England  was  a  plentiful  one,  and  in 
consequence  the  home  market,  was 
lutted.  The  legislature,  it  began  to 
e  thought,  should  protect  the  farm¬ 
ers,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
corn  Mow  a  certain  price;  and  at 
last  the  com  bill  was  passed,  of  the 
policy  of  which  we  have  already  spo¬ 
ken  at  much  length,  but  which  cer¬ 
tainly  satisfied  neither  the  party  who 
demanded,  nor  those  who  condemned 
it.  By  raising  the  import  price  to  a 
very  great  extent,  from  GSs.  per  quar¬ 
ter  to  808.,  it  threw  upon  manufac¬ 
turers  the  load  of  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  wages  of 
workmen ;  and  by  not  having  been  pass¬ 
ed  sufficiently  earlj*,  it  had  allowed 
time  for  the  alarm  among  the  farmers 
to  sink  agricultural  prices  below  their 
just'level.  This  was  the  history  of  the 
first  of  our  embarrassments  ;  it  fell 
principally  on  the  agriculturists,  but  it 
soon  affected  in  a  very  striking  man¬ 
ner  the  home  demand  for  the  produce 
of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  same  opening  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  ports,  which  furnished  the  tempta¬ 
tion  out  of  which  these  misfortunes 
arose,  acted  in  a  manner  equally  unhap¬ 
py  upon  a  much  larger  class  of  specu¬ 
lators.  Misled  partly  by  the  violence 
of  their  own  cupidity,  and  partly,  we 
suspect,  by  the  false  nature  of  the  in¬ 
formation  received  concerning  the  state 
of  the  continent,  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  thought  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  British  goods  in  the  countries 
recently  under  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon, 
would  be  altogether  immense,  T» 
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meet  thii  demand,  inmenBe  exporta* **  In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  re-^ 
tions  of  colonial  and  manufactured  pro*  duction  .in  the  expenditure  of  our  own 
duce  took  place.  But  it  was  soon  government,  consequent  upon  the  ter* 
found,  that  the  supply,  like  the  neces-  mination  of  the  great  war,  was  sufficient 
aity,  had  been  mightily  over-calculated,  to  throw  no  inconsiderable  damp  both 
We  had,  in  truth,  in  spite  of  Buona*  on  the  agriculturalists  and  the  commer* 
parte's  blockade,  continued  to  supply  cialists.  Of  the  extent  of  the  demand 
the  continent,  during  the  war,  by  means  thus  taken  out  of  the  nuirket,  some 
of  a  contraband  trade,  with  such  of  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated, 
our  articles  as  were  most  needed  by  it,  that  in  ISH,  the  expenditure  of  the 
and  the  people  of  the  continent  had  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordinance, 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  do  amounted  together  to  60,237,852/. ; 
very  well  without  others.  The  in*  that  in  1815,  notwithstanding  the  new 
-creased  demand  upon  the  opening  of  war  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
the  ports  was  utterly  insignificant  in  expenditure  was  less  by  upward  of 
comparison  with  what  had  been  ex*  17,000,000/.  { and  that  in  this  year,  the 
psctra,  and  the  English  adventurers  whole  did  not  probably  amount  to  two* 
were  soon  compelled  to  sell  their  goods  fifths  of  the  expenditure  of  1814.  This 
abroad  far  below  the  price  they  had  great  blow  fell,  indeed,  upon  every  spe- 
*coH  themselves  at  home.  Besides,  the  cies  of  industry,  but  it  was  soonest  felt 
foreign  governments  took  some  idarm  in  its  effects  upon  ag^cultuce.  The 
,at  the  prodigious  scale  of  our  exporta*  farmers  were  everywhere  afflicted  in  a 
tion,  and  began  to  restrict  it  by  new  high  degree  by  the  operation  of  these 
proUbitory  duties,  which  of  necessity  causes  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
lessened  the  consumption.  And  thus  burdened  with  an  undue  weight  of 
we  had  to  encounter  at  the  same  mo*  many  particular  taxes,  and,  in  conse- 
ment,  in  these  foreign  markets,  the  two  quence  of  the  poor  laws,  with  the 
chief  elements  of  depressed  price^--ex*  whole  maintenance  not  only  of  the  la* 
cessive  supply,  namely,  on  the  one  bouring  poor,  but  of  those  thrown  out 
hand,  and  madequate  demand  on  the  of  employment*  by  the  manufactuaenbi 
other.  partook  in  this  discontent. 

*  This  circumstance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  more  than  the  evils  now  nar* 
rated,  is  well  explained  in  the  following  passage  ftom  a  speech  of  Mr  Brou^iam’s. 
{April ».)  '  *  , 

**  It  is  well  known  to  the  committee,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  (and  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Elisabeth  is  sufficiently  plain), 
yet,  from  a  defect  in  the  powers  oi  the  act,  the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  is  paid  entirely  by  the  land.  Persons  in  trade  only  pay  in  so  far  as  they  are  also 
owners  of  real  property. '  Thus  a  manufacturer  who  is  deriving  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a*year  from  his  trade,  is  rated  as  if  he  only  had  a  large  building  worth  four  or  five 
liundred  a-year  beside  bis  dwelling>house,  while  his  neighbour,  who  possesses  a  lann 
of  the  same  yearly  value,  pays  as  much ;  that  is,  the  man  of  ten  thousand  a*year 
in  trade,  pays  no  more  than  the  man  of  five  hundred  a-year  in  land.  Yet,  only  observe 
the  difference  between  the  two  in  the  relation  to  labour  and  to  the  poor.  The  farmer 
employs  a  few  hands— the  manufacturer  a  whole  colony ; — the  farmer  causes  no  ma¬ 
terial  augmentation  in  the  number  of  paupers— the  manufacturer  multiplies  paupers 
by  wholesale ;  the  one  supports— the  other  makes  paupers,  manufactures  them 
Just.as  certainly,  and  in  something  of  the  same  proportion,  as  he  mamifactures  goods. 
The  inequaliu  qf  this  distribution  is  plain  enough,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  it  in  its 
relation  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  wages.  From  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  it  bos  be* 
ceme  the  prevailing  practice  to  support  by  parish  relief,  not  merely  persons  who  aie 
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At  the  very  time  when  all  rtiese 
cay&es  were  co-operating  most  effec¬ 
tually  to  depres*  the  spirits  of  the 
agriculturists,  -a  change  took  place  in 
the  state  of  the  currency,  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  aggravate  all  their  distresses  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  any  blame 
can  be  with  justice  attached  to  the 
conduct  of  any  particular  corporation, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  sudden  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  drawing  in  their  issues  of  pa- 

Eer  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
elo\iv  the  average  of  several  preceding 
years,  immediately  spread  an  alarm 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  country 
banks,  which  of  course  followed  the 
same  course,  and  indeed  lessened  their 
circulation  to  even  a  greater  extent. 
The  effects  of  this  sudden  change 
were  felt  by  all  classes,  but  by  none 
more  than  by  that  great  class  of  the 
stgricultural  body»-the  speculators  in 
land.  These  persons  had  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  in  the  main  be¬ 
neficial  to. the  country,  by  means  of 


the  support  which  they  received' from 
the  monied  interest,  and  the  libend  at-  ^ 
commodationof  cashwKichwas,  during 
tlM  last  years  of  the  war,  accorded  to 
them  upon  the  security  of  their  pur¬ 
chases.  This  accommodation  was 
now  entirely  taken  away  at  the  very , 
moment  when  it  was  most  needed,  add 
the  consequence  was  an  immediate 
fall  in  the  value  of  land }  because, 
without  the  assistance  of  further  ad¬ 
vances  from  the  banker,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  could  be  raised  upon  the  land  ex¬ 
cept  by  bringing  it  into  the  market ; 
which  last  step  was  universally,  and 
in  many  cases  unwiselv  avoided,  from 
the  feeling  that  at  sucti  a  conjuncture 
the  price  given  for  the  land  would  be 
far  from  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  which  had  been,  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  years,  incurred  in  its  improve¬ 
ment.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fir 
from  believing  that  the  reduction  in 
the  currency  has  been  productive 
of  any  true  or  general  evil  to  the 
country ;  but  thete  can  be  no  donbt 
that  it  occurred  too  suddenly,  and 


disabled  from  working  by  disease  or  age,  but  those  who,  though  in  health,  cannot 
cam  enough  to  maintain  them ;  and,  by  a  short-sighted  policy,  wholly  unaccountable, 
the  custom  has  spread  very  widely  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  labour  by  the  applf. 
cation  of  the  poor-rates,  as  if  any  thing  could  equal  the  folly  of  paying  rates  rather 
than  hire;  of  parting  with  the  disposition  of  your  own  money,  and  of  paying  for  la¬ 
bour,  not  in  proportion  to  your  own  ilcmand  for  that  labour,  but  in  proportion  to 
some  general  average  of  the  district  you  chance  to  live  in.  1  pass  over  the  inevitable 
effect  of  this  arrangement,  in  raising  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  paid  for  labour, 
and  in  throwing  upon  one  farm  the  expenses  of  cultivating  another  less  favourably  cir¬ 
cumstanced  ;  it  is  enough  for  my  present  |)urpose  to  remark,  that  the  whole  efii^  of 
the  system  is  to  make  the  land  pay  a  sum  yearly,  levied  in  the  most  unequal  manner, 
applied  in  the  least  economical  way,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  wages  generally, 
and  lowering  the  w^es  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  labour.  From  this 
unquestionable  position,  I  draw  two  inferences,  I  think  equally  undeniable,  and 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  ;--tbe  one  is,  that  the  effects 
of  taxation  in  raising  the  price  of  labour  arc  irot  distributed  equally  over  all  classes  of 
the  community,  but  fall  exclusively  upon  tlie  land,  the  land  paying  for  the  rise  which 
the  taxes  have  occasioned,  both  in  agricultural  latour,  and  in  all  other  kinds  of  work 
— the  other  is,  that,  even  if  the  fell  in  tlie  price  of  provisions  should  apparently  re¬ 
store  wages  permanently  to  their  former  level,  the  real  rate  of  wages  would  still  be 
raised,  and  the  real  costs  of  cultivation  be  augmented,  unless  the  poor  rates  also  had 
-been  brought  back  to  their  former  amount  The  sum  now  levied  upon  the'  land 
•for  this  purpose,  exceeds  eight  miilious.  Before  the  American  war  it  waa  less  than 
two.” 
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coatribuled  io  a  very  alarouag  manaer 
to  aggravate  the  distrcMea  wmdt  then 
pressed  with  sufficient  weight  upon  all 
classes  of  the  agriculturists. 

It  was  far  more  easy  to  account  for 
these  distresses,  than  to  propose  any 
feasible  method  of  relieving  tlwm.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the.  discussion  which  arose 
in  Parhament,  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  was  very  far  from  pro> 
docing  any  exhibition  of  satisfactory 
views,  even  on  the  ^rt  of  those  gea- 
tlemen  who  appeared  to  have  studied 
the  aoatter  with  the  greatest  ability 
aad  diligence.  The  reduction  of  the 
tax  upon  malt  was  one  of  the  measures 
recommended,  and  this,  we  have  already 
seen,  was  adopted  by  ministers.  The 
removal  of  the  permission  to  ware* 
house  foreign  corn,  was  suggested  by 
Mr  Western;  and  the  same  gentle* 
man  recommended  a  bounty  upon  ex* 
portatioo— both  measures  of  very  du* 
bious  policy.  Mr  Brougham  enlarg* 
ed  upon  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
penal  statutes  against  usury,  and  for 
enabling  the  farmers  and  others  afflict, 
ed  by  immediate  want  of  capital,  to 
supply  their  deficieiices  by  means  of 
richer  temptation  offered  to  the  boo- 
neyed  men.  Others  thought  the  same 
end  might  be  attained  by  the  issue  of 
money  in  the  way  of  public  loan  to  the 
farmers,  and  argued,  that  as  this  species 
of  accommodation  bad  already  been  af¬ 
forded  to  the  mercantile,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  withholding  it  from 
the  agricultural  body.  The  discussions 
to  WMch  these  various  proposals  gave 
birth,  were  loaded  with  so  many  die* 
cordant  statements,  and  irreconcileabU 
arguments,  that  no  step  was  adopt* 
ed  by  the  legislature  on  the  instant ; 
and  ere  long,  things  took  such  a  turn, 
that  Us  interference,  in  any  auch  shape, 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  desirable, 
even  by  those  wm  had  moat  loudly 
called  mr  it,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 

As  the  year  advanced,  the  inckmen* 


cy  of  the  weather  was'stich,  that  the 
tears  of  the  corn-growers  ket  they 
should  be  ruined  by  the  contMuanoe 
of  a  too  great  abundance  ia  the  mar¬ 
ket,  were  very  soon  lost  altogether  in 
the  fears  of  the  consumers,  mt  there 
should  be  too  liitk.  And  in  truth, 
it  became  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
iMue,  that  had  Parliament  rashly 
adopted  any  of  the  violent  measures 
proposed  by  some  of  its  members,  in 
regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  such  precipitation  must  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  calami¬ 
tous  effects  upon  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  As  it  was,  the  distress 
of  the  poor  population  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  was  excessive,  and  in  some  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  where  a  less  rigid 
morality  characterixes  the  minds  of  the 
people,  their  distress  led  to  sets  of 
serious  violence,  which  were  not  check¬ 
ed  without  very  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  executive.  In  Norfolk, 
Sunolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
the  same  spirit  of  tumult  successivriy 
made  its  appearance.  The  workmen 
io  different  towns  of  these  counties,  ir¬ 
ritated  by  the  reduction  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  wages  and  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time  by  the  prospect 
of  a  general  scarcity  of  provisions 
thought  themselves  equally  entitled 
to  bhune  the  manufacturers  and  the 
farmers  nod  destroyed  indisertminate- 
ly  the  machinery  of  the  former,  and 
the  bams  and  .rick  yards  of  the  latter. 
In  Staffordshire,  the  stoppage  of  se¬ 
veral  great  iron  works  produced  an 
immediate  stoppage  in  some  of  the 
immense  collieries,  and  the  men  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment,  being 
commonly  supposed  to  be  of  a  very 
rude  and  savage  disposkton,  did  d«^ 
begin  to  manifest  symptoms  of-riet, 
without  exerting  very  serious  alarm  iq 
the  minds  of  their  neighbours.  The 
colliers  however,  did  nut  carry  them, 
selves  in  the  seqnel  so  as  to  jastiiy 
these  apprehensions.  They  fflkd  huge 
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wagg^ni  with  coals,  and  dragged 
them  with  their  own  bands  through 
the  neighbonring  counties,  by  way  of 
exciting  compassion,  and  one  party  of 
them  approached  in  this  fashion  with* 
in  a  short  distance  of  London.  But 
by  the  interference  and  advice  of  the 
magistrates,  they  were  easily  persuaded 
to  return  ;  and  the  whole  disturbances 
in  that  district  terminated  without 
giving  rise  to  any  scene  of  bloodshed. 
The  county  of  Cambridge  was  not  res¬ 
tored  to  tranquillity  on  such  easy  terms. 
At  the  town  of  Littleport  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  (the  peculiarly  distrewed  situa* 
tion  of  which  district  we  have  al¬ 
ready  detailed,)  the  popular  discontent 
broke  opt  at  last  in  a  shape  of  alarm 
which  might  at  length  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  an  insurrection.  The  judicious 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Dudly,  Bart, 
{who  is  both,  a  clergymen  and  a  ma¬ 
gistrate)  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  scene  of  out¬ 
rage  which  had  thus  commenced.  The 
most  resolute  offenders  were  selected 
for  punishment,  and  several  of  them 
underwent  the  last  severity  of  the  law 
by  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Special 
Commission,  which  sat  immediately 
afterwards  at  Ely. 

At  Merthyr  Tydvil,  an  immense 
establishment  of  iron  works  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  at  Leicester, 
at  Birmingham,  but  most  seriously  of 
all  at  Nottingham,  the  spirit  of  riot 
manifested  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
cummer  and  autumn.  In  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  place,  and  its  vicinity,  the  atro¬ 
cious  and  destructive  system  of  frame¬ 
breaking,  of  which  something  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  preceding  year, 
was  now  renewed,  under  an  apparently 
more  regular  plan  of  organization. 
There,  too,  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  were  inflamed  by  seditious  ha¬ 
rangues  delivered  in  public  meetings  ; 
harangues,  in  which  every  argument 
likely  to  operate  upon  vulgar  and  ig- 
■Orant  minds,  was  repeated  over  and 


over  by  men  almost  as  ignorant  as  those 
to  whom  they  addressed  themselves. 
The  exertions  of  the  matpstrates,  and 
the  timely  interference  of the  militaij, 
were  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  check, 
for  the '  present,  the  symptoms  of 
mutiny  and  disaffection  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  mingle  too  visibly  with  other 
criminal  motives  in  the  minds  of  the 
rioters  at  Nottingham.  In  the  annals  for 
the  succeeding  year,  we  shall  have  the 
unwelcome  task  of  describing  far  more 
violent  ebullitions  of  the  same  evil  pas-' 
sions  in  that  vicinity,  attended  with  yet 
more  destructive  consequences,  both  to 
the  victims,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
the  enormities  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

In  the  metropolis  itself,  towards  the 
close  of  the  season,  there  occurred  a 
scene  of  riot  more  alarming  than  any 
thing  which  had  appeared  there  for 
many  years ;  and  which,  had  it  not 
been  met  by  the  active  prudence  of 
the  government,  might  not  unprobably 
have  terminated  more  fatally  than  even 
the  great  riot  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don  in  1780.  On  the  ISth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  there  took  place  in  Spa- fields  one 
of  those  huge  and  motley  meetings  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  where 
the  populace,  after  listening  for  some 
time  to  the  pernicious  nonsense  of 
some  of  their  vulgar  orators,  at  last 
assented  to  the  propriety  of  embody¬ 
ing,  in  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent 
himself,  a  statement  of  all  those  grie¬ 
vances  under  which  they  conceived 
thi'mselves  to  be  suffering,  from  the 
wretched  system  of  government  to 
which  these  islands  had  been  subjiKt- 
ed  by  him  and  his  ministers.  This 
notable  petition,  abounding  in  every 
species  of  rudeness,  insolenoe,  and 
presumption,  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  principal  orator  of  the 
day,  one  Hunt,  a  person  already  well 
known  in  the  west'  rn  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  noisy  ard  turbulent,  but 
happily,  a  very  stupid  assertor  of  the 
tame  doctruies  which  bad  been  preach- 
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ed  with  greater  abnity*  in  the  same 
(quarter,  by  Mr  Cobb^t.  The  peti> 
tton  was  to  be  carried  by  Hunt  to  the 
Prince  in  propriii  pertoud  t  but  the 
orator  found,  on  application  at  CarU 
ton  House,  that  he  mutt  begin  with 
submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Sidmouth 
receired  the  document,  and  forthwith 
sent  it  back  to  Mr  Hunt,  assuring 
him,  that  the  terms  in  which  its  peti¬ 
tions  vfm  couched,  put  it  entirelv  out 
of  his  power  to  forward  it  to  its  desti-' 
nation.  A  second  meeting  of  the  same 
mob  was,  in  the  meantime,  about  to 
be  held  at  Suafields,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  from  this  ambassador  the 
tidings  of  his  mission.  It  so  happen¬ 
ed,  that  a  public  execution  had  taken 
place  in  the  city  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  appointed  for  this  second  as¬ 
semblage,  and  Hunt,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  scene  of  action,  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  6nd  his  audience  swelled  bv 
the  addition  of  all  the  rabble  which 
usually  attend  upon  such  terrible 
scenes  in  the  metropolis,  with  any 
feelings  rather  than  those  of  salutarv 
terror.  The  orator  made  his  approacn 
in  a  waggon,  drawn  by  some  of  his 
most  trusty  adherents.  He  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  multitude  of  trumpeters, 
bearing  banners  embroidered  with  sedi¬ 
tious  mottos ;  but  neither  the  least  re¬ 
markable,  nor  the  least  intelligible  of 
his  ensigns,  were  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
and  the  ionnef-rouge, —emhlems  bor¬ 
rowed  from  those  worthies  ^of  Paris, 
Marseilles,  nnd  Lyons,  whoip  Hunt, 
and  such  as  he,  are  content  to  consider 
as  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  account  which  the  orator  gave 
of  the  success  of  his  embassy  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  shouts  of  indignation  by 
the  multitude,  and  commented  upon 
in  the  most  inflammatory  terms,  mtth 
by  Hunt  himself  and  two  of  his  asso> 
oiates— 4  lather  and  a  son  of  the  name 


of  Watson.  From  the  closing  part 
of  the  scene  Hunt  was  shrewd  and 
conning  enough  to  withdraw }  hut 
the  rabble  proceeded,  upon  their  dis- 
persioB,  to  reduce  to  practice  the  les¬ 
sons  he  had  been  teaching  them,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  his  kss  prudent 
co-adjutors  the  Watsons.  The  mob 
noarched  into  the  city,  and  conunen- 
ced  their  operations  by  rifling  a  gun¬ 
smith’s  shop,  where  young  Watson 
shot  a  person  who  opposed  some  re¬ 
sistance  to  their  measures.  .Having 
procured  some  arms,  they  advanced  to' 
the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
in  vain  attempted  to  disperse  them  by 
meaCs  of  persuasion.  A  few  of  the 
most  audacious  forced  themselves  into 
the  Exchange,  and  the  gates  being  im¬ 
mediately  dosed  by  command  of  the 
mayor,  were  secured  by  the  officers  in 
attendance.  Their  companions  endea¬ 
voured  to  procure  their  release  by  fi¬ 
ring  over  the  gates  upon  the  magis¬ 
trates  ;  but  berore  they  had  leisure  to 
effect  their  purpose,  a  body  of  horse 
and  foot  were  marched  into  the  city^ , 
and  the  mob  w^s  obliged  to  disperse. 
Before  the  evening  came  on,  they 
made  several  attacks  upon  houses 
where  arms  were  supposed  to  be  kept* 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  ;  but  the 
military  were  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  sufficiently  vigilant,  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  any  considerable 
supply.  The  government  had,  in¬ 
deed,  received  sufficient  warning  front 
the  events  of  the  first  meeting  {  and 
the  measures  which  they  adopted  in 
consequence,  were  such  as  completely 
to  overawe  the  insurgents,  and  restore 
the  metropolis  to  tranquillity  before 
the  end  of  the  day.  In  the  meantime, 
young  Watson,  the  most  daring  crimi¬ 
nal  of  the  scene,  contrived  to  procure 
for  himself  some  refuge  or  disguise, 
under  the  protection  of  which  he  even¬ 
tually  eluded  all  attempt  at  discovery. . 
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Hi»  lather,  and  some  othera  of  his  as-  investigate  them  ;  we  have  seen  with  * 
sociates,  were  less  prudent  or  less  for-  what  a  becoming  spirit  of  calmness 
tunate.  and  humility  the  orijpn  of  the  tem- 

The  events  of  this  day,  and  those  porary  calamity  was  Sscussed  in  par- 
of  nearly  the  sanoe  complexion  occur-  liament ;  and  we  may  form  no  absurd 
ring  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  estimate  of  the  comparative  good  sense 
were  perhaps  regarded  in  rather  too  and  good  faith  of  the  demagogues 
dark  a  point  of  view  by  some  of  the  who  harangued  upon  them  without, 
political  writers  of  the  time  ;  but  by  by  contrasting  their  furious  and  tho- 
Dthers  they  were  more  certainly  ex-  rough-going  confidence  with  the  hu- 
tenuated  in  a  tone  of  ridicule,  little  mility  and  diffidence  of  our  senators, 
fitting  such  an  occasion  in  such  a  coun-  For  the  present,  however,  vte  forbear 
try  as  England.  To  the  ignorance  of  from  entering  upon  this  fruitful  sub- 
the  lower  orders,  even  when  that  ig-  ject,  because,  in  our  annals  of  the  suc- 
norance  leads  to  acts  of  outrage  a-  ceeding  year,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
gainst  the  peace  of  general  society,  recur  to  it  at  great  length,  wlien  far 
the  compassion  of  their  superiors  in  more  alarming  eflfects  of  the  same  la- 
information,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  mentable  delusions  shall  pass  under  our 
the  forbearanceof  the  executive  power,  review. 

should  most  assuredly  never  be  refu-  In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the 
sed.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  ig-  nation  derived  much  gratification  from 
norance  of  the  common  people  is  abu-  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage 
8cd  by  those  vile  panders  to  their  bad  between  the  Princess  Charlotte  Au- 
passions,  the  orators  of  Spa-fields  and  gusta,  the  daughter  of  the  Regent^ 
Palace-yard,  and  the  Common-Coun-  and  presumptive  heiress  of  the  throne, 
cil  room — a  species  of  enemies  to  the  and  Prince  Leopold,  a  younger  son 
general  peace,  whereof,  till  now,  our  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Saal- 
country  has  for  some  centuries  had  field.*  The  hopes  which  the  people 
little  experience — apd  the  still  more  reposed  in  this  young  princess  were 
incessantly  pestiferous  action  of  those  mingled  with  more  than  an  usual  pro¬ 
vulgar  journals  which  advocate  the  portion  of  tenderness  and  affection  } 
same  cause — these  are  things  which,  for  every  circumstance  of  her  detnea- 
in  spite  of  all  the  cries  of  bigotry  and  nour,  which  had  reached  their  know- 
intolerance  which  may  be  raised  by  ledge,  had  tended  to  represent  her 
interested  partisans,  tiiose  whose  love  character  as  one  of  singular  aitlessness,  ^ 
of  their  country  is  founded  upon  know-  frankness,  and  benevolence.  The  me-  ' 
ledge  as  well  as  feeling,  cannot  fail  to  mory  of  two  of  the  most  splendid 
contemplate  with  an  ever  increasing  reigns  in  English  history  served,  more- 
seriousness  of  concern.  The  distress  over,  to  awaken,  in  regard  to  her  fu- 
felt  at  this  period  by  many  of  the  ture  life,  expectations  well  calculated 
lower,  and  by  not  a  few  of  the  higher  to  endear  the  princess  in  the  hearts  of 
orders,  was  the  result,  in  a  very  great  a  patriotic  people.  The  rupture  of  a 
measure,  of  natural  causes,  and  of  match  proposed  for  her  Royal  High- 
other  causes,  almost  equally  removed  ness  with  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  of.' 
from  the  cognizance  of  those  who  now  the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  already 
presumed  to  condemn,  rather  than  to  had  occasion  to  sec,  had  been  received 

*  The  House  of  Saxe-Coboiug  are  descended  from  the  fourth  Cadet  of  the  Ernes¬ 
tine  branch  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  was  deprived  of  the  Electorate  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. 
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with  iadifferencei  if  not  with  satitfac. 
tion»  the  Britiah  public  ;  because 
the  aatioDal  pride  disclaimed  an  7  idea 
of  a  marriage  of  aeg^randiaemeat  for 
the  heiress  of  Eoglandt  and  the  na< 
tional  principles  aM  feelings  all. tend- 
edto  render  the  people  anxK>uachiefly» 
or  oolyt  that  the  marriage  of  their 
princess  might  be  one  agreeable  to 
nemd^  and  therefone  promising  a  life 
of  doaseetic  felicity  and  honour  to  their 
future  queen.  The  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe.Coboiirg  had  grcady  distin- 
gtiished  himself  in  the  campaigns  pre. 
ceding  the  first  abdication  of  Buoaa> 
parte*  and  had  attended  the  allied  so- 
vereig^s  on  their  visit  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1614.  Be¬ 
ing  introduced*  amidst  the  g^eties 
of  that  festal  season*  to  the  young 
Princess  of  Wales,  it  was  understooa- 
that  he  had  been  regarded  by  her 
with  singular  interest*  and  that  the 
intpression  made  upon  her  by  his 
appearance  and  manners  had  greatly 
contributed  to  determine  her  in  her 
final  rejection  of  the  suit  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

The  proposed  alliance  was  comrou. 
nicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year^  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  with  the  utmost  cor¬ 
diality  and  satisfection.  They  imme¬ 
diately  granted' an  income  of  60,000/. 
to  the  royal  pair,  making  provision* 
that  in  case  Prince  Leopold  should 
survive  his  consort*  50,000/.  should 
be  continued  to  him.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  attbe^ueen's 
Palace' on  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Regent,  the  Queeta,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  From 
them,  through  every  gradation  and 
rank,  an  universal  feeling  of  joy  spread 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
neople.  In  the  ardent  expressions  of 
this  general  congratulation*  the  minds 
of  good  citizens  found  comfort  to 
counterbalance  not  a  little  of  the  pain 
occasioned  to  them  by  the  scenes  of 


tumult  which  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing  }  they  perceived*  that  in  spite 
of  temporary  or  superficial  freUul- 
nesses,  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
still  right  towards  their  happy  consti¬ 
tution,  and  its  legitimate  authorities  ; 
and  that,  although  Englishmen  have 
no  occasion  to  study  the  character  of 
their  future  sovereigns  with  the  same 
anxious  scrutiny  which  might  be  na¬ 
tural  among  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
throne,  there  exists  between  the  king 
and  the  people  of  a  free  state*  a  tie, 
that  is  not  the  weaker  because*  it  is 
formed  more  out  of  the  hope  of  mu¬ 
tual  good  than  the  fear  of  possible 
evil.  Alas !  we  have  too  soon  before 
US  the  task  of  commemorating  still 
more  affecting  tokens  of  the  same  sen¬ 
timents  of  loyal  sympathy— expres¬ 
sions  not  indera  more  sincere,  but  in¬ 
vested  with  a  greater  depth  of  power* 
by  reason  of  the  more  solemn  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  evoked,  la  the  meantime*  the 
interest  which  the  people  already  felt 
in  the  fete  of  the  young  princess*  was 
kept  up  and  strengthened*  from-  day 
to  day*  by  every  circumstance  of  her 
opening  cbaract^  as  developed  in  the 
deportinent  of  her  married  life.  Trans¬ 
ferred  at  once  from  a  state  of  compa¬ 
rative  seclusion  into  the  full  eye  of  the 
people,  she  met  their  gaze  with  a  na¬ 
tive  gracefulnesa  and  unaffected  be¬ 
nignity,  which  excited  in  her  favour  a 
mingl^  sentiment  of  respect  and  at¬ 
tachment.  She  mixed  in  the  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  occupations,  the  devotions 
of  the  people*  and  in  every  thing  she 
endeared  herself  by  shewing  that  her 
thoughts  were  cast  in  the  same  mould 
with  theirs.  But  much  as  she  de¬ 
lighted  them  by  her  public  appear¬ 
ances*  the  privacy  of  her  habitual  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  belief  that  this  privacy 
was  the  tribute  and  token  of  her  con¬ 
jugal  love,  awoke  the  deepest  feeling 
of  affection  for  the  princess.  The 
people  rejoiced  in  seeing  that  the  first 
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gentlewoman  of  England  appreciated  putation,  at  a  period  when  the  public 
and  exemplified  the  purity  of  the  do*  admiration  was  already  shared  bv  a 
mestic  morals  and  the  domestic  happi-  since  unequalled  constellatiou  of  ilius* 
ness  of  her  country.  ,  trious  orators  and  statesmen.  It  it 

Shortly  after  tbu  marriage,  another  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  long  se* 
occurred  in  the  royal  family,  between  riet  of  splendid  appearances  by  which 
the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the  he  supported  this  high  character  for 
King,  and  her  cousin  the  Duke  of  many  successive  years.  In  the  decline 
Gloucester.  of  his  an,  however,  habits  of  dittipa* 

The  domestic  history  of  this  year  tion  and  extravagance,  which  had  not 
•annot  be  closed  without  mentioning  been  able  to  check  his  career  when  in 
the  death  of  an  individual,  who,  aU  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  seem*  to 
though  he  had  for  some  time  ceased  have  gathered  round  him  in  additional 
to  be  a  member  of  the  senate,  or  to  strength,  and  to  have  not  only  >  ren* 
be  regarded  as  adding  strength  to  any  dered  him  useless  as  a  statesman,  but 
party  in  the  state,  had,  by  the  exer*  utterly  unhappy,  and  alas  1  far  less 
tions  of  his  earlier  life,  won  for  himself  respMrtable  than  he  should  have  been 
a  right  to  a  high  place  both  in  the  po-  in  his  private  life.  Having  exhausted 
liti<»  and  in  the  literary  history  of  every  means  of  credit,  bis  closing  scene 
his  country,  and  whose  death,  there*  >  was  embittered  with  sorrows  of  a  na* 
fore^  was  of  right  regarded  as  a  pub*  ture  to  which  men  of  his  high  station 
lie  event  by  his  surviving  contempora*  are  in  general  strangers }  even  the  aid  of 
ries.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  wat  his  friends,  it  wouH  appear,  had  been 
descended  from  a  family,  in  whom  ge*  denied  or  rejected,  for  autbough  his  re- 
nius  appears  to  have  been  a  hereditary  mains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
possession,  and  whose  representatives  a  long  procession  of  princes  and  nobles, 
nave  enjoyed  uninterrupt^ly,  for  the  be  died  amidst  the  wretchedness,  al* 
last  hundred  years,  the  privilege  of  most  the  squalor  of  poverty, 
living  in  intimate  friendship  wiui  the  with  very  amiable  dispositions,  and 
most  remarkable  men  of  their  country,  with  a  genius  of  the  most  happy  or* 
He  was  himself  designed  originally  for  der,  and  favoured  with  opportuni* 
the  profession  of  the  law,  but  this  he  ties  such  as  have  fallen  to  the  share 
soon  quitted  for  the  drama,  in  which  of  few,  such  was  the  end  of  Sheri* 
he  met  with  immediate  and  splendid  dan— a  severe,  but  it  may  be  a  salu* 
success.  But  by  accident  becoming  tary  lesson,  how  vain  it  is,  with  the 
known  to  Mr  Fox,  he  was  induced  by  most  splendid  endowments  and  sue* 
him  to  turn  his  views  towards  politico  cesses,  to  expect  true  felicity  even  in 
life,  and  having  secured  a  seat  in  par*  this  state  of  existence,  without  fixed* 
liament,  his  powers  of  wit  and  elo*  ness  of  principle  and  simplicity  ^ 
quence  soon  raised  him  to  a  high  re*  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Causes  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Airier s*^Nature  of  the  Barbary  Govern' 
mentSf  and  of  the  Piratical  Expeditions  xohich  they  authorise. — o»r  Sidney 
Smith's  Proposal  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. — Negociations  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  and  Lord  Exmouth  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. — Massacre  if 
Bona.-— Expedition  under  Lord  Exmouth  and  Admiral  Van  de  CapeUenj— 
Bombardment  rf  Algiers. — Terms  f  Treaty  toith  the  Dey.-^Rfections. 


'\Vhen  the  representatives  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nationswere  assembled  together 
at  Vienna,  after  the  first  effectual  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  power  of  France,  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  that  their  attention  was  speedily 
and  naturally  directed  towai^s  the 
situation  of  Barbary,  from  the  coasts 
of  which  three  separate  armjunents  of 
half  savage  banditti  still  continued  to 
infest  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  so  to 
keep  awake,  in  a  meaner  and  more 
cruel  shape,  the  energies  of  war,  else¬ 
where  happily  asleep  for  a  season 
throughout  the  civilized  portionof  the 
world.  Sir SidneySmith, whose longand 
lorious  successesinthe  Mediterranean 
ad  introduced  him  to  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  atrocious  system  thus  per¬ 
sisted  in  by  the  Moorish  pirates,  took 
the  lead  in  exciting  among  the  assem¬ 
bled  Princes  of  Christendom,  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  taking  some  effec¬ 
tual  step  towards  putting  an  end  to  a 
spectacle  so  disgraceful,  renewed  so 
audaciously  in  the  very  heart  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  sudden  manner  in  which 

VOL.  IX.  PART  I. 


the  Congress  of  Vienna  broke  up 
prevented  an^  definite  arrangement 
from  being  am^  upon  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  but  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  public  mind  had  been  too 
deep  to  be  speedily  erased,  and  after 
the  events  of  1815  had  once  again  res¬ 
tored  tranquillity  to  the  continent,  a 
very  general  expeefation  prevailed* 
that  the  outrages  of  these  barbarian 
enemies  would  at  last  draw  down  upon 
their  heads  some  signal  and  effectual 
chastisement.  Nor  was  this  expecta¬ 
tion  altogether  disappointed. 

The  very  existence  of  such  powers 
as  the  pirate  states,  so  near  to  the  fi¬ 
nest  countries  of  Europe,  and  on  a  soil 
which  still  bears  so  many  splendid  ves¬ 
tiges  of  ancient  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the 
princes  of  Europe ;  but  their  attempts 
to  remevre  it  have  hitherto  been  ill- 
conducted,  undecisive,  or  unfortunate. 
In  the  older  time,  indeed,  while  the 
coast  of  Barbary  was  truly  an  appen¬ 
dage  of  the  Ottoman  throne,  tMre 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  the 
r 
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slow  and  wavefing  character  of  the  fold,  wheneTef  it  pleases  their  caprice 
measures  adopted  in  regard  to  its  in.  to  he  weary^  of  his  dominion.  Some 
habitants.  But  now,  tor  about  two  measure  of  friendly  understanding  has 
centuries,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  connec-  been  maintained  for  some  time  past  be* 
tion  has  been  visible  between  the  Porte  tween  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro* 
and  these  its  fnr.T.er  vassals  ;  and  the  pean  governments,  and  those  of  Tunis 
power  of  the  Barbary  States  has  been  and  Tripoli ;  but  in  general,  the  Al* 
so  divided  and  disposed,  as  to  leave  no  gerines  have  resisted  every  attempt  to* 
pretence,  either  of  fear  or  of  prudence,  wards  establishing  any  amicable  rela* 
to  justify  those  who  have  been  so  long  tions  with  those,  in  whose  plunder  their 
submitting  to  their  outrages.  A  very  chief  finds  the  best  means  of  conciliat* 
large  extent  of  tiie  Moorish  coast  has  ing  and  confirming  the  attachment  of 
been  formed  into  three  separate  and  in.  his  uncertain  subjects.  At  home,  the 
dependent  states,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algerine  Janizaries  exert  over  the  na. 
Algiers.  Each  of  these  was  converted  tive  population  the  most  cruel  of  ty* 
from  its  allegiance  to  the  Porte  by  rannies,*  and  abroad  their  black  flag 
the  audacity  of  the  Turkish  Janizaries  carries  with  it  fear  and  desolation  into 
employed  in  keepingtheoriginal Moor,  the  bays,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
ish  and  Arab  inhabitants  id  Bub]ef:tiob'.  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  more  lately 
In  the  two  former,  however,  this  fo*  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt, 
reign  soldiery  has  by  degrees  beComif  The  only  flag  which  carried  with  it 
well  nigh  melted  into  the  general  po-  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
pulation,  and  the  chiefs  of  either  go*  violence  ofthesebarbarians,  was  that  of 
vernment  have  for  a  considerable  pe*  England  ;  for  although  various  other 
riod  been  natives  of  the  soil,  and  in  powers  c-f  Europe  nave  commonly 
consequence,  the  whole  character  of  kept  consuls  at  Algiers,  these,  more 
their  administration  has  become  com-  particularly  of  late  years,  have  been 
paratively  gentle.  In  Algiers  alone,  treated  with  comparative  contempt,  in 
the  detestable  system  still  survives  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  weak- 
all  its  vigour  {  a  whole  population  ness  of  the  states  they  represented, in  re- 
o'  more  than  five  millions  is  still  en*  gard  to  marihe  armament.  Even  Eng* 
tirely  oppressed  by  a  corps  of  soldiery,  fish  subjects,  however,  have  occasion- 
recruited  principally  from  abroad,  ally  been  subjected  to  hardships,  and 
whose  numbers  do  not  exceed  ten  or  insults  altogether  intolerable,  by  these 
twelve  thousand.  The  officers  of  this  mean  and  ferocious  allies.  The  inha- 
corps  form  the  divan  or  ^regency  of  bitants  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  although 
Algiers,  but  the  executive  government  place4  under  the  special  protection  of 
is  in  truth  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  still  suffered  all  the  ac- 
the  Dey,  who  exercises  while  in  office  customed  insolences  of  the  Algerine 
the  most  cruel  privileges  of  a  despot,  corsairs.  The  English  government, 
but  is  nevertheless  himself  the  slave  of  however,  did  not  require  the  stimulus 
the  most  lawless  of  all  democracies—  of  these  particular  injuries,  to  induce 
being  chosen  by  the  voices  of  the  Ja-  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  hum* 
nizarics  alone,  and  by  the  same  voices  bling  the  power  of  the  barbarians, 
conducted  from  the  throne  to  the  scaf-  After  the  conclusion  of  the  general 

•  A  late  traveller  (Pananti)  mentions  a  fondling  circumstance  illustrative  of  the 
bttcmal  state  of  the  Algerine  Mows.  The  Dey  on  one  occasion  ordered  a  great  well 
to  be  locked  up ;  a  native  passing  by  shortly  atter,.  wrote  on  the  e^e  of  tlie  dstern. 

Like  you  wc  are  ehainetl,  but,  unlike  you,  uv  dare  not  murmur. 
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'peace  in  1814»  the  States  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers  were  induced  to  increase 
their  establishment  of  corsair  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  the  favourable  change 
which  had  occurred  in  regard  to  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce  ;  and  the  ravages 
committed  by  them  in  the  course  of 
that  year,  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
confirm  our  government,  in  the  opinion 
already  entertained,  respecting  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  checking  them  by  some  just 
infliction  of  punishment.  Sensible, 
however,  that  tnechief  part  of  any  inju¬ 
ries,  intended  for  the'guilty  Janizaries, 
would  infallibly  fall  to  the  share  of 
'  the  comparatively  innocent  Moorish 
population,  our  ministers  were  willing, 
if  possible,  to  accomplish  their  pur- 

fiose  without  having  recourse  to  hosti* 
ities.  Lord  Exmouth  accordingly 
was  sent  to  Algiers,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  to  Tunis,  early  in  the  season, 
with  a  view  to  procure  some  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  respective  go¬ 
vernments  of  these  states.  These  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  obtained  without 
difficulty  many  important  concessions ; 
a  great  number  of  slaves  were  imme¬ 
diately  set  at  liberty  ;  and,  although 
the  demand  of  entirely  abolishing 
Christian  slavery  for  the  future  was 
not  immediately  complied  with,  the 
most  solemn  assurances  were  given  that 
an  immediate  communication  should 
be  made  on  that  subject  with  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Porte,  (whose  authority  the 
Moorish  governors  were  now  ambi¬ 
tious  of  recognising,)  and  |hat  if  the 
Grand  Seignior  chose  to  express  his 
disapprobation,  the  practice  should  be 
put  an  end  to  for  ever.  To  this  our 
commanders  agreed,  and  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth  immediately  returned  with  his 
fleet  to  England,  supposing  that  the 
object  of  his  voyage  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  At  Algiers,  however, 
the  shew  of  submission  had  been 
merely  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  moment,  and  no  sooner  were  the 


English  squadrons  out  of  sight,  than 
the  banditti  began  to  scour  the  seas 
as  of  old  ;  while  the  Dey  sought  the 
means  of  confirming  his  power,  hj 
opening  negociations  with  the  Porte, 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt.  It  is  even  said, 
that  while  the  English  negociator  was 
still  at  Algiers,  the  Janizaries  held  a 
consultation  respecting  the  propriety 
cxf  cutting  him  to  pieces  while  passing 
to  his  ship  from  the  Paschalick.  The 
cup  of  their  iniquity,  however,  was 
not  full  till  the  31st  of  May,  on  which 
day  a  massacre  of  Christians  took  place 
at  Bona,  scarcely  exceeded  in  horror 
by  any  that  is  on  record  in  history. 
Whether,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  Italian  traveller  Pananti,  this 
scene  of  cruelty  occurred  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  positive  command  from  the 
government  of  Algiers,  or  whether  it 
was  but  the  unbidden  ebullition  of  the 
ferocious  passions  of  the  Algerine  Ja¬ 
nizaries,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  ; 
nor  is  perhaps  the  distinction  of  much 
importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  once  the  scene  of  a  signal 
triumph  over  the  Moors  by  the  forces 
of  Spain,  there  are  annually  assembled, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dey,  a 
great  number  of  small  boats  from  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediten-anean,  for 
the  purposes  of  coral  fishing.  On 
the  day  above  mentioned,  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  poor  fishermen  employed 
in  this  traffick  were  on  shore  at  pray¬ 
ers  at  noon  tide,  when  of  a  sudden  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  wild  cries,  with 
which  African  soldiers  are  wont  to 
rush  into  battle,  and,  before  they  could 
escape  to  their  boats,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
Janizaries  and  Moors.  These  barba¬ 
rians,  animated  with  a  blind  and  bes¬ 
tial  rage,  massacred  the  whole  of  this 
unoffending  multitude  in  cold  blood, 
and  withdrew  in  triumph,  as  if  they 
had,  by  this  cowardly  atrocity,  vindtv 
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catrd  the  honnur  of  their  country, 
which  they  had  supposed  to  be  much 
injured  by  the  late  negociations.  **  It 
is  doubtful,**  says  the  trareller  we  have 
already  quoted,  **  whether  the  celc* 
brated  Crusades,  in  the  course  of,which 
so  many  hundred  thousand  human  lives 
were  sacrificed,  had  any  cause  so  legi¬ 
timate,  as  that  which  was  furnished  to 
Europe  for  subjugating  the  piratical 
states,  by  the  fearful  massacre  of  Bo¬ 
na."  We  share  the  indignation  of  Nir 
Pananti,  but  cannot  by  any  means  par¬ 
ticipate  in  his  doubts 

The  news  of  this  outrage  reached 
England  very  shortly  after  the  return 
of  Lord  ExoMUth,  and  convinced  both 
him  and  the  government,  that  the  con¬ 
ciliating  manner  of  the  preceding  neg^- 
ciations,  however  benevolently  intend¬ 
ed,  had  in  fact,  led  only  to  the  most 
cruel  of  results-  It' was  immediately 
determined  that  Lord  Exmouth  should 
return  to  Algiers)  with  a  formidable 
armament,  and  take  vengeance  for  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty  he  had  so  re¬ 
cently  concluded.  He  set  sail  accord¬ 
ingly  with  the  following  force:— the 
Queen  Chju’lotte,  (his  own  flag  ship) 
110  guns;  Impregnable,  98  ;  Simrb, 
74 ;  Minden,  74  ;  Albion,  74 ;  Lean- 
der,  50 ;  Severn,  40 ;  Glasgow,  40  ; 
Granicus,  36 ;  Hebrus,  36 ;  Heron, 
18  :  Mutine,  18  ;  Prometheus,  18  ; 
besides  several  smaller  vessels,  provided 
with  Congreve  rockets  and  Shrapnel 
shells.  This  armament  was  assembled 
in  safety  at  Gibraltar  by  the  beginning 
of  August,  where  they  were  joined  by 
n  Dutch  squadron  of  five  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Van  de  Ca- 
pellen,  who  were  desirous  of  aiding 
in  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and 
whose  aid  was  very.gladly  accepted  by 
the  British  admiral. 

Before  proceeding  to  Algiers,  Lord 
Exmouth  dispatched  the  Prometheus 
(Captain  Dash  wood)  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  away,  if  possible,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Consul  and  his  family.  Captain 


Dashwood  found,  od  hit  artitri,  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  Dey  had  already 
been  excited,  in  respect  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  British  armament,  and  that 
vigorous  measures  of  defence  had  been 
adopted  by  him  and  his  council  of 
regency.  It  even  appeared,  that  some 
private  intelligence  lud  readied  Al¬ 
giers  respecting  the  particular  plan  of 
attack  which  his  lot^hip  had  agreed 
upon  ;  for  the  point  against  which  he 
had  resolved  to  bring  his  prindpal 
force,  was  found  tb  be  receiving  every 
additional  strength  which  could  in 
so  short  a  time  be  thrown  around  it. 
The  British  captain,  however,  waited 
immediately  upon  the  Dey,  who  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
Lord  Exmouth's  designs,  and  well 
prepared  to  make  a  proper  defence 
against  whatever  armament  might  be 
brought  to  Algiers.  Captain  Dash- 
wood  di^iguised  his  knowledge  of  the 
troth ;  and  being  permitted  to  visit 
the  consuPs  house,  succeeded  in  con- . 
vey  ing  that  gentleroan*8  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  out  of  the  city,  in  the  disguise  of 
naval  uniforms.  An  infant  child  of 
the  consul  was  to  follow  in  a  basket, 
but  happening  to  cry  out  in  passing 
the  gate,  was  discovered  and  carried 
back  to  the  city.  **  The  child,**  said 
Lord  Exmouth,  <*  was  sent  off  next 
morning  by  the  Dey — a  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  humanity,  which  ought  not 
to  pass  unrecorded.**  The  consul  him¬ 
self  was  already  in  confinement,  nor 
would  the  Dey  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  releasing  him.  There  could  now 
be  no  longer  any  concealment  of  the 
admiraPs  designs,  and  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  winds  permitted,  the  whole 
combined  force  broke  up  from  Gib¬ 
raltar;  they  were  toss^  about  for 
some  time,  however,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  sight  of  Algers- till  the  morning  of 
the  27th  of  August. 

Being  becalmed  at  some  distance  off 
the  bay.  Lord  Exmouth  dispatched  a 
boat  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Dey, 
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can7iog  a  aUtement  of  die  demands 
whi^  nis  government  had  instructed 
him  to  iii»e.  These  were  in  sub« 
stanocr— ’1.  The  imoaediate  delivery  up 
of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ransom. 
II.  The  restitution  of  all  the  money 
which  had  been  received  from  Sar* 
dioian  and  Neapcditan  captives,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  III. 
A  solemn  declaration  from  the  Dey, 
that  he  would  respect  in  future  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  treat  all  pri« 
soaers  taken  in  wai*  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  European  nations.  IV. 
Peace  with  the  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  the  like  terms  as  with  Eng¬ 
land.  The  officer  who  carried  these 
proposals  was  directed  to  wait  two  or 
three  hours  for  the 'answer,  at  which 
time,  if  no  reply  was  sent,  he  was  to 
return  to  his  lordship’s  flag  ship.  He 
was  met  near  the  Mule  by  the  captain 
of  the  port,  who  agreed  upon  two 
hours  as  the  period  within  which  the 
answer  should  be  ready.  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  wrad  springing  up,  the  fleet 
took  advantage  of  it  to  reach  the  bay, 
and  the  boats  and  flotilla  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  service  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble.  About  two  o’clock.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  observing  his  boat  returning 
with  the  signal  that  no  answer  had 
been  received,  the  order  was  imme¬ 
diately  given  that  the  ships  should 
proce^  to  occupy  the  stations  assign- 
cd  to  them.  The  Queen  Charlotte 
led  the  way,  and  was  anchored  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Mole,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifty  yards ;  the  other 
great  ships  were  arranged  immediately 
around  the  admiral ;  and  in  the  rear 
were  stationed  the  smaller  vessels  des¬ 
tined  to  throw  bombs  and  rockets  at 
the  enemy’s  fortiflcations,  over  the 
heads  of  our  own  ships.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Queen  Charlotte  took 
her  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  the  whole  of  the  piers  were 
crowded  with  a  multitude  of  specta¬ 
tors,  who  seemed  to  be  standing  in 


perfect  unconcern,  as  if  unconscious 
that  any  fire  was  toensuc  ;  Lord  Lx- 
mouth,  stationed  at  the  prow  of  his 
ship,  motioned  with  his  hat  for  them 
to  retire,  but  in  vain  ;  at  length,  one 
or  two  shots  were  discharged  from  the 
Mole,  upon  which  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  being  bj  this  time  lashed  to  an 
Algerine  brig  immediately  without  the 
haibour,  opened  a  most  destructive 
fire,  the  first  round  of  which  carried 
oflf  many  hundreds  of  the  idle  crowd 
upon  the  Mole.  **  Thus  commenced,** 
says  Lord  Exmouth,  **  a  fire  as  ani¬ 
mated  and  well  supported,  as  I  believe 
was  ever  witnessed^  whiclr  lasted  with¬ 
out  intermission  from  a  quarter  before 
three  until  nine,  and  which  did  not 
entirely  cease  until  half-past  eleven.** 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  firing,  no¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  coolness  and 
preasion  with  which  the  British  kept 
up  their  destructive  attack.  Nor  did 
the  enemy  evince  any  symptoms  of  ir¬ 
resolution  in  their  defence.  A  fire 
was  maintained  from  innumerable  bat* 
teries  on  the  Mole  itself,  and  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  to  us  a  lou  of  800  men,  and 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
a  far  more  extensive  carnage,  had  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Algerines  been  aided 
by  any  skill  in  the  management  and 
direction  of  their  artillery. 

About  sunset  the  enemy’s  batteries 
on  the  Mole  being  considerably  weak¬ 
ened,  Lieutenant  Pilchard  was  sent  in 
the  barge  of  the  admiral's  ship,  to 
board  the  nearest  of  the  vessels  within 
the  harbour.  A  few  rockets  throam 
into  this  vessel  set  it  instantly  into  a 
blaze,  and  the  crew  of  the  bai^  them¬ 
selves  with  difficulty  escaped  mm  suf¬ 
fering  by  the  effects  of  the  explosion. 
A‘  gallant  young  midshipman,  who, 
contrary  to  orders,  followed  the  barge 
in  a  rocket  boat,  was  not  so  fortunate, 
because  his  boat  could  not  be  rowed 
so  quickly  as  the  barge.  He  himself 
was  desperately  wounded,  his  brother 
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officer  and  almost,  the  whole  of  his 
crew  were  killed.  The  fire,  mean¬ 
time,  fed  chiefly  by  the  more  distant 
flotilla  of  mortars  and  rocket  boats  be* 
hind  the  large ahips,  had  spread  rapidly 
among  the  Algerine  vessels,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  all  were  ut¬ 
terly  consumed  or  disabled.  About 
10  o’clock,  the  batteries  around  the 
admiral  were  completely  silenced^  and 
he  began  to  draw  ofl^  his  fleet  from  the 
reach  of  the  few  shells  which  the  ene¬ 
my  were  still  throwing  on  them  from 
a  fort  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  city. 
Hating  removed  further  out  into  the 
bay,  he  was  joined  once  more  by  Ad. 
mind  Van  de  Capellen,  whose  squadron 
had  been  of  considerable  service  dur¬ 


ing  the  action,  by  keeping  various  la¬ 
teral  batteries  from  bearing  upon  the 
ships  engaged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  loss  of  the  Algerines 
was  estimated  at  about  seven  thousand 


men. 

Next  morning  the  spectacle  of  de¬ 
solation  presented  by  the  city  and  har¬ 
bour  was  such  as  to  convince  Lord 
Exmouth  that  the  chastisement  inflict¬ 
ed  must  have  lowered  abundantly  the 
tone  of  the  Dey  and  his  advisers. 
He  sent  in  therefore  a  letter  to  the 
in  which,  after  stating  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  had  been  in- 
flicted,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  the 
massacre  of  Bona,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  the  messenger  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  had  been  treated,  he  of¬ 
fered  him  the  same  terms  which  had  on 
this  last  occasion  so  rashly  been  reject¬ 
ed.  After  an  interval  of  three  hours, 
three  shots  were  fired  from  the  citadel, 
the  appointed  signal  that  the  Dey  was 
willing  to  accept  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  Lord  Exmouth.  The  minor  parts 
of  the  negociation  were  arranged  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  between 
the  British  and  Dutch  commanders. 


and  the  deputies  of  the  Dey.  At  noon, 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  slaves  in 
Algiers  were  marched  to  the  shore 
and  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  among 
whom  Capellen  had  the  satisfaction  to 
recognise  many  of  hisown  countrymen. 
Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  also  paid  into  their  hands,  being 
the  amount  of  ransom' money  received 
from  Naples  and  Sardinia  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Some 
other  articles  of  dispute  being  arran¬ 
ged  to  his  satisfaction,  Lord  Exmouth 
at  last  drew  off  his  fleet,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  lasting  marks  of  the  severest 
lesson  which  the  Algerines  ever  had 
received— the  whole  of  their  navy  an¬ 
nihilated,  and  one  half  of  their  city  re¬ 
duced' to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received 
in  England,  and  indeed  throughout  all 
Europe,  with  the  satisfaction  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow 
so  righteous  a  victory.  At  home.  Lord 
Exmouth  and  the  officers  of  his  fleet 
received  all  the  usual  tributes  'of  ho¬ 
nour  ;  the  admiral  himself  was  thank¬ 
ed  in  his  place  by  the  Chancellor,  at 
command  of  the  Peers.  Abroad,  more 
particularly  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  wide  joy  was  diffu- 
sed,  by  the  hope  that  the  outrages  of 
the  Barbary  pirates  were  now  for  ever 
at  an  end.  But  if  the  reports  of  re¬ 
cent  travellers  are  to  be  believed,*  the 
humiliation  of  the  Algerines  on  the 
27th  of  August,  great  and  signal  as 
at  the  time  it  appeared  to  be,  has  not 
been  sufficient  entirely  to  extirpate 
that  spirit  of  rapine,  which  had  been 
fed  and  nurtured  by  so  many  centu¬ 
ries  of  cruel  indulgence.  As  yet,  in¬ 
deed,  no  such  open  and  shameful 
Otanifestations  of  corsair  violence  have 
been  repeated  in  the  sight  of  Europe ; 
but  the  States  of  Barbary  are  supposed 
by  the  travellers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
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luded,  to  be  waiting  only  till  wme  in- 
temiption  of  the  peace,  with  which  Eu¬ 
rope  it  at  pretent  blessed,  shall  afford 
them  better  opportunity  of  practising 
their  old  offences,  without  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  punishment.  With  a  riew  to 
auch  schemes,  say  our  traveller,  the 
gOTemments  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
‘Algfiers  hare  now  laid  aside  the  inter¬ 
nal  wars  with  which  their  country  was 
almost  perpetually  ravaged,  and  are 
aiementing  their  strength  by  an  union 
which  may  hereafter  afford  to  any  one 
of  them  more  effectual  means  of  de¬ 
fence  from  foreign  invasion.  Nor  is  it 
unsuspected  by  some,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco  himself  is  willing  to 
fbrm  a  part  of  the  league.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  these  authorities  or 
of  their  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  utmost  rage  of  discontent  prevails 
among  the  Janizariesof  the  three  minor 
Moorish  States  ;  nor  do  we  hold  it  at 
all  improbable,  that  ere  longanotherex- 
p^tion  may  be  necessary  to  contro'ul 
their  violence.  Should  such  an  arma¬ 
ment  be  found  needful,  we  trust  a 
very  considerable  land'  force  may  be 
sent  with  the  ships  employed  in  the 
service;  for  the  issue  of  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth’s  brilliant  expedition  has  Con¬ 
vinced  us,  that  unless  the  barbarians 
be  pursued  into  the  interior,  no  effec¬ 
tual  humiliation  can  ever  be  inflicted 
updn  'their  spirit.  The  destruction  of 
9  city  is  an  object  of  comparatively  lit- 
^e  concern  to  a  despot  who  subsists 
by  tyrannies  over  the  inhabitants,  and 
whose  sole  dependence  is  placed  on  a 
foreign  militia,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  major  part  of  the  population.  All 
our  readers  must  recollect  the  well- 
known  story,  according  to  which,  an 
English  admiral,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  having  threatened  to  burn  a 
Moorish  capital,  the  sovereign  of  the 
place  sent  to  ask  him  at  what  expense 
to  the  assailant  himself  this  destruction 
would  be  effected.  The  admiral  told 
the  Uey  that  it  would  cost  so  many 


pounds  sterling  ;  «  Give  me  half  the 
sum,”  replied  the  Moor,  and  I  will 
myself  destroy  the  city  without  giving 
you  so  much  trouble.*’  The  only  ef- 
fectual  impression  must  be  prodiicec^ 
by  persisting  in  an  inland  war,  till  eyery 
solder  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms  ;  nor,  after  all,  in  so  flne  a  coun- 
tij,  and  with  such  superioiKty  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  would  the  undertaking  be 
either  a  very  lengthened,  or  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  one.  •  ' 

Ever  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
but  more  paiiicula^Iy  ever  since  the 
termination  'of  the  expedition  under 
Lord  Exmouth,  speculators  in  poli¬ 
tics  have  found  a  favourite  theme,  in 
expatiating  on  the  propriety  of  some 
general  combination  among  the  powers 
of  Christendom,  to  conquer  and  co¬ 
lonise  the  coast  of  Barbary.  The 
easy  access  afforded  by  six  hundred 
leagues  of  coast,  abounding  everywhere 
in  excellent  harbours,  the  fertility  at' 
‘the  'soil,  which  once  entitled  this 
region  to  be  called  the  granary  of 
Europe,  but  finally,  and  chiefly,  the 
unpopularity  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ments,  have  been  enlarged  upon,  as 
furnishing  the  best  of  motives  for  the 
undertaking,  and  of  means  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  invasion.  Whether  or  not 
any  such  invasion  is  likely  ever  to 
take  place,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer 
any  opinion  ;  but  the  whole  condition 
of  this  part  of  the  world  is  such,  that 
it  would  require  greater  credulity  than 
we  possess,  to  brieve  it  pos.>.ible  that, 
at  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the 
sovereignty  shall  be  found  in  the  same 
hands  which  have  so  long  abused  it. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  present 
situation  of  several  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  (above  all  in  that  of  Spain) 
which  ^  seem  to  us  to  render  it  far 
from  improbable,  that  the  colonization 
of  Northern  Africa  may,  ere  long,  be 
undertaken  by  some  Christian  power. 
Upon  whomever  the  lot  may  fdl,  the 
honour  will  not  surely  be  iqconsider- 
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able,  of  restoring  to  Christendotn  a  re> 

S*on  which  once  possessed  no  less 
an  six  hundred  Bishops ;  and  which, 
iiU.the  hands  of  Carthaginians,  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Saracens,  has  already  exhi¬ 
bited  so  many  specimens  of  all  that 
renders  any  region  either  glorious  or 
prosperous.  The  Italian  traveller,  to 
whom  we  have  already  more  than  once 
referred,  mentions  most  positively  the 
existenceof  a  superstitious  belief  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  that  their 
country  is  destined  to'  be  conquered  on 
a  Friday  by  Christian  soldiers  clothed 
in  red.  The  influence  of  this  belief 


is,  it  seems,  so  great,  that  pcrpeeual 
watch  is  kept  every  Friday  from  the 
towers  sea-^vard,  and  the  gates  of 
every  city  upon,  the  coast  are  closed 
with  marks  of  particulap*,precautioo. 
Our  readers  must  reraemlwr  the  ef¬ 
fects  produced  on  the  empire  of  the 
Yncas  of  Peru,  by  the  existence  of  a 
belief  among  these  people,  apparently 
of  the  very  same  nature  with  this. 
We  shall  perhaps  incur  some  chance 
of  ridicule  by'mentioning  this  superstit 
tion  at  all  t  but,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is 
easy  to  obseWe  what  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  it  by  a  crafty  invader. 
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State  of  Affairs  in  France  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Chambers.--’/nieresting  A’a- 
.  ture  of  the  Diacutnons  commenced  in  these  Assemblies. — Bill  Jbr  the  Sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Law  securing  Personal  Liberty. — 'Debate  on  this  Ocea- 
sion.—Some  Remarks  on  the  Manner  of  Procedure  in  the  French  ChanAerSf, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  our  Parliament.— Bill  respecting  the  Services  q/ 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme. — Bill  respecting  Seditious  Cries. — Temporary  erec¬ 
tion  of  Prevotal  Tribunals,  for  the  sake  of  summary  procedure  against  Per^ 
sons  guiltif  of  Seditious  Practices.— Trtal  of  Count  Lavalette. — Account  qf 
his  preceding  Life — His  Behaviour  on  the  Morning  of  the  QOth  of  March — 
His  Condemnation  and  Appeal— He  effects  his  Escape  from  Prison  on  the 
Night  previous  to  the  Day  apminted  for  his  Execution,  dis^tised  in  his  Wifis 
Clothes. — He  is  assisted  in  his  ulterior  Escape  by  three  English  Gentlemen^ 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Captain  Hutcheson,  ana  Mr  Bruce. —Detection  of  thiSf 
and  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  his  Deliverers. — Notice  taken  of  this  Trans¬ 
action  by  the  Prince  Regent  ^England. — Reflections.  - 


X  broke  off  oar  narrative  of  the 
history  of  France  under  the  re-esta* 
blished  government  of  Louis  XVI II., 
attbe  opening  of  tfie  Legislative  Cham- 
bers,  in  the  beginning  otUctoberl815. 
The  m^ority  of  th^  Chambers,  as 
we  said,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
royalist  party  ;  but  the  new  ministry, 
with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  at  its 
head,  was  supposed  to  contain  within 
it  enough  to  conciliate,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  favour  of  all  the  more  con¬ 
siderable  classes,  excepting  only  those 
who,  from  their  long  habits  of  military 
licence  and  military  ambition,  still 
hankered  unremittingly  after  the 
twice.broken  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The  transactions  of  the  Legislative 
Bodies  during  this  and  the  immediate¬ 
ly  succeeding  years,  will  merit  much 
more  attention  from  us,  than  has  ever, 
in  preceding  times,  been  given  by  Eng¬ 
lish  annalists  to  the  domestic  concerns 
2 


of  any  foreign  nation.  The  fury  of 
the  revolutionary  flame  seemed  at  last 
to  have  exhausted  itself ;  and  it  was 
DOW  to  be  seen  whether  the  soil,  over 
whose  surface  it  for  a  season  spread 
the  appeanince  of  ruin  and  devastation, 
had  really  been  enriched  by  its  scorch¬ 
ing.  The  people  of  England,  too 
long  compelled  to  fix  their  eyes  upon 
France,  by  the  violence  of  her  internal 
tumults  and  foreign  aggressions,  and 
now  restored  to  trantjuillity  by  her 
humiliation,  were  happy  in  retunung  to 
sentiments  very  different  from  those 
engendered  during  the  late  hostilities, 
and  anxious  to  contemplate,  with  an 
interest  arising  out  of  more  generous 
feelings,  the  efforts  which  France 
might  make  to  improve  the  economy 
of  her  own  domestic  polity.  That 
country  was  now  fairly  in  possession 
of  the  first  true  elements  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  and  it  was  an 
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object  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  use  she  might  make  of  this 
great  privilege.  To  the  constitutional 
and  legislative  history  of  France,  in 
deed,  the  attention  of  mt-n  was  to  be 
drawn  by  many  motives,  apart  from 
regard  to  the  interests  of  that  country 
alone.'  The  influence  which  France 
has  long  exerted  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  by  means  of  her  literature  and 
language,  ia  one  of  great  extent  and 
power  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  over  great  part  of  the 
continent — more  particularly  in  some 
of  the  German  and  Italian  states — it 
was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  French  in  fra¬ 
ming  to  themselves  a  moderate  and 
wise  system  of  government,  now  that 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
would  be  studied  by  the  observing 
men  of  other  countries,  as  affording 
the  best  guides  for  the  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  opinions  and  ener¬ 
gies.  In  short,  the  interest,  in  former 
times  attracted  exclusively  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  English  Parliament, 
was  now  about  to  be'  shared  between 
them  and  those  of  the  Chambers  con¬ 
voked  by  King  Louis. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  the  speech  with  which 
Louis  met  his  Chambers  ;  his  condo¬ 
lence  with  them  on  the  situation  of 
.the  country,  compelled  to  be  made 
the  camp  of  foreign  armies,  by  the 
rashness  of  her  own  turbulent  and  dis¬ 
affected  troops  ;  his  calm  and  rational 
views  in  regard  to  the  future  govern- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  behaviour  of 
its  rulers ;  the  necessity,  in  fine,  of 
endeavouring,  by  a  series  of  judicious 
and  temperate  enactments,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  civil  discord,  and  restore  re¬ 
verence  for  the  authority  of  law  and 
religion  among  a  people  more  enlight¬ 
ened,  but  unhappily  more  demoralized 
also,  than  most  of  their  neighbours. 
In  this  speech,  as  indeed  in  every  act 
of  the  reign  of  King  Louis,  we  recog¬ 


nise  the  influence  of  a  truly  paternal 
spirit ;  of  a  mind  which,  if  it  sometimes 
want  skill  fpr  planning,  and  decision 
for  performing,  is  always,  at  least,  suf¬ 
ficiently  desirous  of  doing  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  best.  To  the  French 
at  large,  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  present  speech  was  certainly  that 
in  which  the  king  expressed  his  reso¬ 
lution,  always  to  consider  the  charter 
as  the  best  guardian,  both  of  his  own 
prerogative  and  of  the  liberties  of  his 
prople.  Previous  to  the  retiring  of 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  from  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  some  indications  of  a  wish  to 
depart  somewhat  from  the  letter  of 
the  charter,  had  been  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape  in  a  letter  of  the  king  command¬ 
ing  the  convocation  of  the  Electoral 
Colleges.  All  idea  of  the  changes  then 
meditated  seemed  now,  however,  to  be 
dropped  ;  and  the  Chambers  were  well 
disposed  to  give  a  due  share  of  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  this  abandonment  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  sovereign  himself. 

The  speech  of  the  king  was  forthwith 
followed  by  addresses  from  the  two 
Chambers.  In  these,  as  is  usual  with 
ourselves,  the  substance  consisted  of 
little  more  than  aii  echo  of  the  speech 
itself ;  the  only  new  ground  on  which 
they  touched,  was  the  necessity  of  sa¬ 
crificing  immediately  to  the  justly  of¬ 
fended  laws  of  the  country,  those  trai¬ 
torous  officers  who  had  been  excepted 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  ordonance  of  the  king,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  share  which  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  restoration  of  the  usurper's 
authority  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  the  capital.  The  new  mini¬ 
stry  would  not,  probably,  have  stood 
much  in  need  of  this  hint  had  their 
inclinations  alone  been  to  be  consult¬ 
ed  ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  might 
have  arisen,  their  dilatoriness  in  get¬ 
ting  over  this  most  disagreeable  part 
of  their  business,  was  undoubtedly 
sufficient  to  excite  some  attention,  and 
its  policy  has  been  already  condemned 
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by  u«,  as  tending  to  keep  open  wounds 
which)  after  a  bold  incision,  might  per* 
haps  have  closed  with  ftpeed,  and  resto¬ 
red  the  patient  to  comparative  ease.  So 
aensible  were  they,  ho^k^ever,  not  only 
that  the  old  offenders  should  be  pu* 
nished,  but  that  the  plots  of  new  of¬ 
fenders  should  be  guarded  against, 
that  the  first  law  which  they  propo¬ 
sed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Cham- 
berS)  had  for  its  object  the  confer- 
.  ring  of  a  dictatorial  power  on  the  go¬ 
vernment — an  equivalent,  in  short,  to 
a  auspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  England.  It  was  to  vest 
in  the  prefects  of  districts  the  power 
of  detaining  persons  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  machinations  against  the 
government,  till  such  time  as  pro- 
per  measures  might  be  fallen  upon  for 
the  full  discovery  of  their  guilt ;  these 
judges,  however,  were  tQ  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  every  case,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  the  arrest,  to  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  police,  whose  sanction  would 
thus  be  required  previous  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  aetention  of  the  suspected 
individual. 

This  bill,  as  we  should  style  it,  or 
prqjet  de  loit  was  opposed  by  several 
members  of  the  Lower  House  with 
much  pertinacity.  M.  Tournemine, 
M.  Roger  Collard,  and  others,  mount¬ 
ed  in  succession  the  tribune,  and  ha¬ 
rangued  theassembly  in  formal  speeches, 
condemnat<^  of  the  designs  of  the 
ministry.  The  most  energetic  oppo¬ 
sitionist,  however,  was  M.  Voyer  d'Ar- 
genson,  who  brtiught  forward  a  coun¬ 
ter  bill,  declarative  of  the  non-necessi¬ 
ty  of  any  extension  of  the  usual  law. 
M.  Vaublanc,  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  replied  to  this  last  orator  in  an 
elaborate  speech  The  chief  topics  of 
Argenson  had  been  the  very  great 
caution  usually  observed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  in  any  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
want,  at  he  alleged,  of  any  ^mptoms 
in  the  present  condition  of  France,  so 


violently  indicative  of  disaffection,  at 
would  be  held  necessary  to  justify 
such  a  measure  in  any  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom.  M.  Vaublanc  justified  the 
present  projet  on  the  very  ground  of  its 
being  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  bill 
carried  through  the  British  Parliament 
in  1793.  That  bill,  he  observed,  had 
probably  been  the  salvation  of  the 
British  constitution,  because  it  had 
enabled  the  government  to  cut  off,  in 
their  early  state,  threads  of  guilty 
connection,  just  bejginning  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  between  the  malcontents  of 
England  and  the  revolutionary  mob 
of  France.  **  France,”  said  he,  **  hat 
no  longer  her  revolutionary  mob,  but 
she  has  still  her  disaffected  ;  and  by 
cutting  the  ties  of  communication 
which  they  have  among  themselves,  a. 
service  may  be  rendered  to  her  no  less 
valuable  than  that  which  was,  on  the 
former  occasion,  derived  by  England, 
from  the  decided  conductof  her  legisb-  - 
tors,”  A  tumult  of  applause  from  the 
galleries,  such  as  would  not  be  tolera¬ 
ted  for  a  moment  in  the  British  se¬ 
nate,  followed  the  conclusion  of  every 
paragraph  in  the  speech  of  M.  Vau- 
blanc  ;  and  when  he  closed  his  some¬ 
what  florid  peroration  with  these  words 
”  Yes,  all  France  wishes  her  king/** 
{out,  toute  la  France  veut  son  ros’/) 
the  thunder  of  acclamation  was  such 
as  for  several  minutes  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House. 
Hats  were  tossed  into  the  air,  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waved,  and  flowers 
were  tossed  among  the  deputies,  and 
the  words  of  the  orator  were  resound¬ 
ed  from  every  quarter,  like  the  watch¬ 
word  of  a  party  candidate  at  a  poll 
election  in  England. 

We  must  beware, '  however,  of  al¬ 
lowing  ourselves  to  contemplate,  with 
too  much  contempt,  these,  and  other 
somewhat  childish  manifestations  of 

ftolitical  inexperience,  which  are  to  be- 
bund  in  the  early  records  of  the  French 
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Chambers.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
^siness  of  these  asacmblies  has  in* 
•deed  a  theatrical  and  affected  air, 
than  which  notbii^  can  be  rrore  averse 
from  the  ideas  of  Englishmen,  respect¬ 
ing  the  proper  method  of  transact¬ 
ing  the  great  and  rerious  affairs  of  a 
nation.  The  members  of  these  houses 
are  clothed  in  uniforms  of  office,  and 
the  peculiar  department  of  every  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  crown  who  enters  the 
house,  is  in  like  manner  at  once  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  colour  of  his  coat. 
This  takes  away  what  we  conceive  to 
be  a  very  impressive  thing  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons— the  appearance  of  the  national 
legislators  in  their  own  private  like¬ 
ness  of  citizens.  We  like  to  look 
around  the  walls  of  our  own  senate, 
and  see  that  variety  of  dress  and  de¬ 
meanour,,  which  is  naturally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  among  a  body  of  men  selected 
from  many  afferent  uralks  of  lifey— 
kaights,  squires,  lawyers,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  all  meeting  to  devote  the  even¬ 
ing  of  their  busy  day  to  the  service  of 
their  constituents.  The  absence  of 
form  and  finery  ie  thns  felt  to  convey 
at  once  the  idea  of  established  pri¬ 
vileges,  which  do  not  require  tobekept 
alive  in  the  memories  of  their  posses¬ 
sors  by  any  peculiarity. of  garb.  In 
Kke  manner,  the  French  manner  of 
debating  is  wholly  remote  from  our 
habits  and  ideas.  The  formality  of 
one  orator  ascending  a  high  tribune, 
after  another  has  descended  from  it, 
prepared  to  recite  a  recollected,  or  to 
read  a  written  harangue — all  this  has 
a  frigid  appearance  and  effect,  which 
would  be  utterly  intolerable  among 
those  accustomed  to  the  hasty,  im¬ 
petuous,  and  nervous  collisions  of  in¬ 
tellect,  which  are  witnessed  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates  in  England.  We 
should  remember,  however,  that  our 
own  free  and  unformal  method  of 


transacting  parliamentary  busing  luM 
been  the  result  of  many  centuries  ho^ 
customed  to  the  possession  of  parlior 
ments.  The  French  have  had  no  sudi 
blessed  experience ;  and  althoug^fa  thny 
have  wisely  endeavoured  to  supf^y 
their  own  defects,  by  snaking  use  off 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  history 
and  qur  example,  we  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  so  careless  of  all  regard 
for  their  character  of  independence  and 
originality,  as  to  adopt  at  once  all 
those  lesMr  appendages  of  onr  system, 
which  they  may  be  so  easily  excu¬ 
sed  for  not  at  once  discovering  to  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  system  itself,  as  in  reality  they 
are.  The  entrance  upon  the  free  func¬ 
tions  of  a  representative*  bouse,  must 
have  bcen,in  the  eyes  of  Freacbinen,so 
new  a  thing,  that  they  must  necessa¬ 
rily  have  encountered  it  with  a  feeling 
of  awkwardness ;  and  perhaps,  haa 
they  endeavoured  to  conceal  this  awk¬ 
wardness  by  a  asore  studious  asssuap- 
tion  of  the  airs  of  ease,  we  might  have 
found  only  the  more  reason  to  smile 
upon  their  proceedings.  These  are 
all  matters  of  inferior  moaoent,  and 
will,  we  trust,  follow  in  their  season. 

After  this  speech  of  the  minister, 
and  the  popular  cry,pn  which  the  minis¬ 
ter  himself  laid  far  more  atreN  than  bis 
situation  should  have  warranted,^  there 
rose  M.  Pasquier,  a  distinguisb^  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ultra  Royalist  party.  He 
also  disapproved  of  the  bill,  but,  un¬ 
like  its  earlier  opponents,  his  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
or  injudicious,  but  that  it  did  not  in¬ 
vest  the  executive  with  so  much  power 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  re¬ 
quired.  This  member  wished  to  have 
the  provincial  magistrates  furnished 
with  a  still  greater  degree  of  discre¬ 
tionary  authority,  and  he  backed  his 
propo^  with  a  statement  of  several 
things  which  had  occurred  under  bis 


*  Cecri,  e’est'le  cri  dc  la  nation,”  was  his  cxpressimi. 
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kit  own  tftf  Ib  hi*  ckMchr  of  pit- 
feet*  Th^  diicoarae  of  this  gentle* 
BMifit  lio#erer*  did  not  produce  much 
effect  on  the  t**einbly  ;  and  the  quet* 
tion  bemr  ahortl)^  after ‘called  for, 
the  bBl  of  the  minister  was  carried  in 
its  original  state  by  a  large  majority. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty*six 
totes,  two  hundred  and  forty*eight 
were  with  him. 

*  In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  same  bill 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  although 
srith  leM  keenness,  and  in  the  end  it 
eras  carried  through  by  a  majority  of 
abont  the  same  extent.  One  circum¬ 
stance  ocenrred,  however,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  debate,  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion  among  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Paris.  All  the  speeches 
delivered  in  course  of  the  debate  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House, 
excepting  one  only,  that  of  M.  Lan- 
juinais— a  member  more  averse  to  any 
even  temporary  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
Chamber  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
gentleman  took  this  mark  of  neglect 
in  high  disgust,  and  printed  his  speech 
of  his  own  authority.  A  cry  was  raised 
against  him  by  some  of  those  whose 
opinions  he  had  controverted,  on  the 
ground,  that  his  publication  of  his 
own  speech  implied  a  want  of  proper 
deference  for  the  judgment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  peers.  But  although 
this  argument  was  sufficient  to  excite  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  in  Paris  for  some 
days,  it  is  in  reality  one,  the  strength 
of  which  we,  in  this  couptry,  cannot 
Well  understand.  There  is  no  techni¬ 
cal  law  in  the  charter  against  a  peer 
publishing  his  speech,  and  if  tncre 
were,  it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what  use 
it  could  be,  since,  unless  the  press  were 
deprived  of  every  shadow  of  liberty, 
the  peer  might  still  publish  his  senti- 
meats  in  a 'pamphlet,  his  name  on  the 


title  page  of  which  would  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  indication  to  the  public  on  what 
occasion  those  sentianents  had  been 
thrown  into  the, form  of  a  speech. 
This,  too,  was  only  another  kistance  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  French  politi¬ 
cians  in  regard  to  the  practical  detail 
of  a  representative  system.  But  even  aa> 
such.  It  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

The  next  motion  made  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  cf  Peers  was  one  of  the'Duke  of 
Fitz.. tames,*  which  had  for  its  object 
the  conferring  of  some  mark  of  public 
gratitude  on  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
for  his  services  in  the  south  of  France, 
at  the  period  of  the  usurper's  return 
from  Elba.  H's  Royal  Highness  was 
certainly  entitled  to  respect  for  his  be¬ 
haviour  on  that  occasion  ;  but  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Monsieur,  with  much  propriety, 
resisted  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Fitz-James,  on  the  ground  that  his 
son's  exertions  had  &;en  made,  not 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  deluded 
Frenchmen,  and  that  he  could  there¬ 
fore  derive  no  pleasure  from  any 
thing  calculated  to  keep  their  memory 
alive. 

In  the  Lower  House,  in  the  mean- 
,time,  a  question  of  greater  moment 
was  already  begun  to  be  discussed* 
On  the  16th  of  October,  M.  Barbe- 
Marbois,  the  keeper  of  the  seals ;  and 
the  Count  Portalis,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  brought  down  from  his 
majesty  the  prqfel  of  a  new  law,  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  in  the  repression  of 
seditious  cries.  The  evil  proposed  to 
be  repressed  by  the  provisions  of 'this 
new  statute,  had  indm,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it 
was  altogether  intolerable*  The  mob 
of  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  always  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  which  bad 
been,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  revo* 
lulionary  period,  too  well  accustomed 


•  This  nobleman  is  descended  from  the  UotHl-royal  of  England,  being  the  reprr- 
Xentative  of  the  £unous  Marshal  Bonvick. 
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to  express  its  feelings  with  all*  the 
phrenzy  of  vulgar  passions,  dared, 
even  now,  <^ter  his  second  restoration, 
daily  and  nightly  to  insult  tlie  ears  of 
the  king  himself,  and  the  members  of 
his  famiTv,  with  cries  and  songs  of  the 
most  seditious  character.  This  li¬ 
cence,  which  felt  no  check  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  monarch 
and  bis  court,  was,  of  course,  at  least 
is  turbulent  in  its  manifestations  else¬ 
where  ;  and,  in  short,  the  watchwords 
of  rebellion  were  at  all  times  to  be 
heard  in  the  places  of  public  resort, 
both  in  Paris,  and  in  other  cities  taint¬ 
ed  vvilh  the  same  spirit  of  disloyalty. 
Placards,  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
czptessive  of  the  same  ideas,  were 
stuck  upon  the  walls  by  night,  in  such 
numbers  that  they  could  never  be 
entirely  removed  in  the  morning ;  so 
that,  if  at  any  moment  the  ear  was  un¬ 
disturbed,  the  insult  was  sure  to  be 
presented  in  all  its  breadth  to  the  eye. 
The  stalls  of  picture-dealers,  jewellers, 
and  haberdasmrs,  abounded  in  articles, 
the  devices  or  colours  of  v/hich  had 
for  their  object  the  encouragement  of 
disloyal  hopes  and  recollections.  Books 
and  pamphlets  of  the  same  description 
were  circulated  privately  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  and  to  such  a  height  had  the 
temperament  of  sedition  been  raised 
under  the  influence  of  all  these  pro¬ 
vocations,  that  processions  had  been 
formed,  which  paraded  the  streets  by 
torch -light,  with  music,  and  ensigns, 
of  acharacter  alike  offensive  to  all  good 
citizens,  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  ministerial  speakers,  after  en¬ 
larging  upon  these  details,  proceeded 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
which  his  majesty  presented  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  House.  The  code, 
they  observed,  being  compiled,  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  existing  state  of 


affairs  jn  France,  had  not  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  many  of  the  worst  spe¬ 
cies  of  political  offences  which  had 
been  enumerated.  Such  of  them  as  it  ' 
actually  had  foreseen,  had  been  left  to 
be  punished  by  confinement,  banish¬ 
ment  from  France,  and  death,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  several  shades'  of  guilt  and 
danger,  by  the  Courts  of  Assize,  in  the 
regular  manner.  It  was  now  proposed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  such  of  tne  of¬ 
fences  above  enumerated  as  consist  ra¬ 
ther  in  slight  manifestations  of  the  dis¬ 
position,  than  in  actually  lifting  the 
hand  of  sedition,  should  be  punished 
by  the  taking  away  of  politicid  rights, 
such  as  voting  for  members  of  the 
electoral  colleges.  Confinement,  and 
hard  labour  in  prison,  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  offences  of  a  somewhat 
more  daring  kind  ;  but  the  safest  and 
most  effectual  punishment  for  such  as 
seemed  to  require  it,  would  be  found 
to  consist  in  banishment  from  Europe. 
The  greater  number  of  offenders  of 
this  class,  observed  M.  de  Barbois, 
are  persons  of  no  fortune  or  station  in 
society,  who  would  lose  little  by  be¬ 
ing  sent  across  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps, 
and  who,  if  they  were  so  sent,  could 
feel  little  difficulty  in  returning,  be¬ 
cause  their  obscurity  would  prevent 
their  motions  from  being  regarded  with 
much  interest  or  attention  by  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  frontiers.  The  trying 
of  these  persons,  in  the  second  place, 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  officers  of 
the  police  and  magistrates  of  towns, 
in  order  that  the  business  might  be 
gone  through  in  a  more  summary  man¬ 
ner.  The  charter  Irad  left  with  the 
king  the  right  to  re-establish,  where 
it  might  be  held  necessary,  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  old  prevotal  *  courts. 
This  had  not  yet  been  done  ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  a  temporary  system 
might  be  adopted,  till  such  time  as 


•  In  these  courts  a  military  officer  presided,  with  a  legal  assessor ;  they  were  am¬ 
bulatory  and  peremptory. 
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the  permanent  one  should  be  matured 
for  operation. 

These  proposals  one  party  of  the 
House  treated  without  ceremony,  as 
so  many  indications  of  imbecility  and 
absurd  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  tni* 
nistry.  The  mere  ebullitions  of  vutgat* 
folly,  said  they,  should  be  overlooked 
and  despised  ;  while,  for  the  more  aeri> 
ous  evils  complained  of,  remedies  have 
already  been  aoundantly  provided  in  the 
general  laws  against  treason  and  sedition. 
The  erection  of  other  tribunals  than 
those  of  Assize,  was,  according  to  these 
gentlemen,  a  sin  against  the  spirit,  if 
not  against  the  letter  of  the  charter. 

The  ultra-royalists,  on  the  other 
band,  were  equally  hostile  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  ministry,  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  not  too  much,  but  too  little 
for  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  punishments  of  labour  and 
conBnement,  banishment,  or  loss  of 
political  privileges  merely,  this  party 
were  loud  in  declaring  their  anxiety  td 
see  every  indication  of  disloyalty  and 
sedition  treated  with  the  same  rigotlr 
which  might  be  due  to  actual  rebel- 
Uon  i  and  they  did  not  disguise  their 
belief,  that  death  was  the  proper  pu- 
nishment  for  all  such  offenders.  This 
sanguinary  proposal  was  treated,  how¬ 
ever,  with  no  great  respect  by  the 
Chamber,  and,  after  some  little  discus¬ 
sion,  the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  immediate  erection  of  Prevotal  and 
Departmenul  Courts,  with  powers  of 
summarily  trying  all  persons  guilty  of 
the  offences  above  described  ;  and  the 
energy  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
courts  produced,  almost  instantane¬ 
ously,  a  total  cessation  of  the  crimes 
which  had  called  for  their  establish¬ 
ment.  Among  the  offenders  whom 
they  were  instructed  to  visit  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  werfe  persons  who 
nad  been  guilty  of  insinuating  any  sus- 
icions  of  design  on  the  part  of  the 
ing  to  restore  the  property  of  emi- 
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grants,  feudal  rights,  ^  and  •  ty.thes 
and  the  broad  declaration,  which  was 
thus,  in  effect,  repeated  by  the  ^vem- 
ment,  of  its  intention  to  bold  ^red 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  respecting 
these  points,  was  not  Without  its  effect 
Upon  the  public  mind.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  government,  armed  with  the 
new  authority  conveyed  in  these  two 
enactments  or  the  legislature,  began  to 
feel  itself  mdre  connrmed  and  secure  ; 
and  ministers,  being  again  pressed  by 
an  address  of  the  Eower  Chambers  to 
proceed  in  their  judicial  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  exempted 
in  the  ordinances  published  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  king,  gave  orders  for  the 
immediate  trial  of  the  only  other  great 
criminal,  whose  rank  and  offences  seem¬ 
ed  to  render  it  likely  that  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  Ney.  This  wm  the 
Count  Lavalette,  whose  subsequent 
story  excited  so  great  an  interest  both 
in  his  own  country  and  in  ours,  that 
We  shall  preface  it  with  a  few  words 
concerning  his  early  fortunes.  , 
Marie  Cbamans  de  Eavalette  was 
originally  destined  for  the  bar,  but, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  profes¬ 
sion,  becatile  a  soldier  in  the  opening 
period  of  the  Rerolution.  After  ser¬ 
ving  with  honour  in  the  first  campaigns 
of  the  Republic,  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  attract  the  peculiar  notice  of 
Buonaparte  St  the  battle  of  Arcolo, 
and,  on  the  morning  after,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  la 
this  situation  his  early  education  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  render  himself  extremely 
useful  to  his  employer,  insomuch  that 
he  Was  by  degrees  entrusted  with  the 
whole  management  of  his  cabinet ;  and 
shortly  after,  when  the  purposes  of  the 
young  adventurer  required  that  he 
should  have  a  confidential  agent  resi¬ 
ding  in  Paris  to  transact  his'  businesa 
with  the  Directory,  Lavalette  wae 
chosen  by  him  for  this  important  spe¬ 
cies  of  embassy.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  trust. 
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confirmed  and  advanced  him  in  the 
good  opinion  of  Napoleon.  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  niece  of  Josephine ;  and,  upon 
the  elevation  of  her  husband  ( thus  be¬ 
come  his  own  near  relative )  to  the  Con¬ 
sulate,  he  was  nominated  to  a  place, 
which  is,  in  France,  one  of  very  high 
importance  and  emolument. — that  of 
Director-General  of  the  Post-office. 
Subsequently  he  was  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Councillor  of  State,  and  invest- 
ed  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honour,  and  the  title  of  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  order  of  the' Re-union. 

These  things  were  sufficient  to  bind 
Lavalette  for  ever  to  the  fortunes  of 
Buonaparte  ;  and  the  known  intimacy 
of  their  connection  was  such,  that  he 
lost  his  place  of  the  post-office  as  an 
immediate  consequence  on  the  first  ab¬ 
dication  at  Fontainbleau.  Although 
the  king  was  thus  spared  the  task  of 
removing  him,  he  did  nut  think  fit  to 
undo  the  arrangement  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  which  had  preceded 
his  accession,  and  Lavalette  remained 
out  of  office  down  to  the  day  when  his 
majesty  had  resolved  on  making  his  es¬ 
cape  to  Ghent ;  during  the  whole  of 
which  time,  however,  the  royal  muni¬ 
ficence  allowed  the  ex-director-gene¬ 
ral  to  retain  the  fourth  part  of  the  sa¬ 
lary  of  his  office,  by  way  of  pension. 
The  share  which  he  took  in  the  events 
of  the  usurper’s  return  was  supposed 
to  have  been  so  conspicuous,  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  being  made  one  of  the  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule  of  mercy  followed 
by  the  king  after  his  second  restora¬ 
tion.  Nor,  in  the  sequel,  did  it  appear 
that  this  resolution  with  regard  to  La¬ 
valette  had  been  unjustly,  or  even  rash¬ 
ly  adopted. 

His  trial  came  on,  on  the  22d  of 
Novem^,  before  th»Court  of  Assize 
for  the  departnient  of  the  Seine.  It 
was  proved  against  him,  that,  at  six 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
March,  he  came  to  the  post-office,  and 
bleating  with  his  cane  upon  the  floor  of 


the  hall,  exclaimed  hastily,  I  take 
possession  in  the  name  ot  the  empe¬ 
ror.”  The  Count  de  Ferrand,  who 
filled,  under  the  king’s  authority,  the’ 
place  anciently  held  by  Lavalette, 
found  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to 
make  any  resistance ;  he  therefore  se¬ 
cured  his  own  private  papers,  and  left 
the  hotel,  where  Lavalette  immediate¬ 
ly  resumed  all  the  functions  of  office. 
He  countermanded  the  departure  of 
the  mails  containing  letters  from  the 
ministry  and  the  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine,  and  prevented,  by 
the  same  means,  the  circulation  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Moniteur  for  the  day, 
which  contained  the  parting  declara- 
tion  of  Louis.  He  refused  to  Count 
Ferrand,  and  even  to^his  countess,  the 
means  of  following  the  king  to  the 
frontier,  and  granted  them  passports 
to  leave  Paris,  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  take  the  road  to  Orleans. 
Havings  summoned  a  meetii^  of  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  post-office,  he  for¬ 
mally  gave  them  notice  of  his  having 
resumed  the  direction,  and  changes 
immediately,  in  their  presence,  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  nis  predecessor 
in  regard  to  their  own  body.  He  dis¬ 
tributed  by  couriers,  in  various  direc- ' 
tions„  a  billet,  intimating  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  Napoleon,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  metropolis,  and,  rather  incon¬ 
sistently,  in  the  same  breath,  its  enthu¬ 
siasm.  This  paper  is  concluded  with 
the  usual  formula  of  Vive  I’Empereury 
and  signed,  *<  Le  ComeUler  d'Eiatt 
Directeur-Genertd  des  Posies,  Comte 
Lavalette.**  Lastly,  he  dispatched, 
early  in  the  day,  a  courier  to  Buona¬ 
parte  himself,  who  met  the  adventurer 
at  Fontainbleau,  and  delivered  into  his 
hand  a  letter  from  Lavalette.  What 
the  contents  of  this  letter  might  be  is 
not  known,  but  its  substance  may  be 
guessed  from  the  reception  which  Na- 
uleon  gave  to  it.  **  It  is  well,”  said 
e  to  the  messenger  ;  and  then  turning 
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with  a  tmile  to  hit  attendinta— **  So  should  be  readr  or  willing  witneun  for ' 
they  are  expecting  me  at  Paris.**  The  the  betriyal  of  its  history*  ~  A«  it  wat^ 
courier  receired  no  written  reply*  but  these  points  were  little  discusAd  oh  ' 
a  Terbal  message,  commanding  Lava-  the  trial ;  and  after  some  d^beration*''^ 
lette  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  Thuille-  the  Jury  found  him  gniltr.  On  the  more  ’ 
ries  at  night,  and  to  conduct  thither  satisfactory  evidence  which  we  have 
the  Duke  of  Bassano.  already  narrated.  He  appealed  from' 

In  addition  to  these  things,  it  was  their  sentence  to  the  Court  Of  Cairia-  ' 
proved,  that  for  several  days  previous  lion,  but  there  his  petition  was  at  oncO 
to  the  memorable20th of  March,  Lava-  rejected,  and  he  wasfinally  ordered  for ' 
lette  had  lodged  not  in  his  own  house*  execution  on  the  21st  of  Decertiber.  '''' 
but  in  that  of  the  Sister-in-law  of  Na-  The  strictest  orders  had  been  given 
poleon,  formeriy  queen  of  Holland,  by  the  police  that  no  one  should  b« 
who  had  been  permitted  by  the  king  admitted  to  see  the  prisoner,  with  thd^ 
to  remain  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals. 
Duchess  of  St  Leu,  and  who,  as  it  was  and  that  each  one  of  these  should  make  * 
afterwards  suspected,  with  much  ap-  the  visit  alone.  Notwithstanding  this  * 
peamnce  of  reason,  had  formed  in  that  order,  however,  on  the  20th  of  Decern- 
capital  the  centre  of  many  dark  in-  ber,  the  wife,  the  daughter*  and  an 
trigues*inimical  to  the  prince  to  whose  aged  female  domestic  of  Lavalette* 
clemency'  she  owed  this  indulgence.  '  were  permitted  by  the  gaoler  to  enter 
Of  what  nature  those  intrigues  had  together  the  apartment  in  which  he 
been,  has  never  been  precisely  ascer-  was  confined.  'Here  dinner  and  cof-  ’ 
tained  by  the  French  government,  or  fee  were  served  up'  to  the  prisoner  and ' 
has  at  least  never  been  made  known  to  his  visitors  by  Eberle,  a  turnkey*  who  ‘ 
the  ‘public ;  but  in  them,  whatever  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  been  em- 
they  ^rc*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ployed  in  similar  offices  about  the 
Lavalette  had  a  principal  part.  The  ,  perron  of  Ney.  There ‘is  no  doubt 
prisoner  was  indeed  formally  accused  that  this  'man  had  wanted  fortitude 
of  having  kept  up  a  clandestine  corres-  to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  he 
pondence  with  Buonaparte  during  his  had  been  exposed,  an4  that  he  was 
residence  at  Elba ;  but  of  this  proof  fail-  now  entirely  at  the  devotion,  of  Lava- 
ed  on  the  day  of  trial,  excepting  only  in  lette.  A  confidential  valet  of  the 
regard  to  one  letter,  which  had  been  count  remained  in  the  ball  of  the  pri- 
entrusted  to  a  private  traveller  at  the  son  while  his  mistress  was  in  her  hus- 
end  of  November  1814,  but  which,  as  band’s  apartment;  and  by  the  joint 
Lavalette  asserted,  had  contained  no*  management  of  this  person  and  Eberle* 
thing  morethantheexpressionsof  good-  every  thing' was  arranged  so  as  most  to 
will  customary  to  be  exchanged  among  favour  the  execution  of  the  scheme  de¬ 
relatives  at  the  commencement  of  a  vised  within.  After  dinner,  the  party 
new  year.  The  date  of  the  letter  were  left  for  a  time  by  themselves*  at 
somewhat  contradicted  this  statement ;  if  to  allow  leisure  for  a  last  farewell, 
but  however  that  might  have  been*  At  last  the  bell  was  rung*  and  the- 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  the  chair  of  Madame  Lavalette  was  order- 
maintenance  of  a  correspondence,  by  ed.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  com- 
wUy  of  confidential  couriers,  between  pany  passed  sobbing  through  the  hall* 
the  ex-emperor  and  his  favourite  ;  nor  while,  from  delicacy  or  from  design*  • 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  neither  gaoler  nor  attendant  thought 
had  rendered  themselves  instrumental  of  strietty  examining  their  persona, 
to  the  purposes  of  such  an  intercourse*  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
VOL.  IZ.  PART  1.  O 
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ditcoveMd,  under  the  dregs  of  the  coun* 
t^st, -Lavalette  the  prisoner  himself, 
who  .had  exchanged  elothes  with  his 
wife,  after  the  example  of  Lord  Niths- 
dale,  in  the  year  1715,  and  who,  like 
that  nohlenan,  found  eventual  safety 
in  the  disguise.  Stepping  hastily  into 
the  chair  prepared  for  the  countess,  he 
proceeded  in  it  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and  then  (jnitting  h,  disappear¬ 
ed  among  the  busy  streets  of  Paris, 
while  his  place  was  taken  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  ,  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  alarm  was  given  in  the  prison, 
h^adam  de  Lavaktte  having,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  been  discovered  by  one  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  not  engaged  in  the  plot,  and 
the  chair  was  pursued  and  overtaken, 
but  the  prisoner  bad  already  deserted 
it.  To  discover  him,  the  utmost  dili* 
mnee  of  the  police  was  exerted  in  vain 
for  seventeen  days,  while  the  heroic 
exertion  of  his  wife  was  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration ;  and  while,  partly 
from  his  owii  previous  character,  but 
more  perhaps  from  s^pathy  with  her 
feelings,  it  became  almost  an  universal 
wish  that  the  fugitive,  who  had  so  hap¬ 
pily  effected  his  escape  from  prison, 
might,  in  the  end,  traverse  with  e<^al 
safety  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
whose  laws  he  had  offended. 

Wherever  Lavalette  was  concealed, 
(for  that  secret  had  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,)  the  intelligenee  of  the  inte¬ 
rest  commonly  expressed  for  his  for¬ 
tunes  must  soon  have  been  conveyed 
to  him.  Among  those  who  were  most 
loud  and  incautious  in  their  method  of 
speaking  concerning  him,  were  certain 
Englishmen  then  resident  in  Paris, 
who  had  already  excited  some  little 
notice  by  the  part  they  took  in  some¬ 
what  similar  discussions  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Mareschal 
Ney.  To  these,  as  more  likely  than 
any  of  his  own  countrymen  to  lend  ef¬ 
fectual  assistance  to  bis  plan  of  ulterior 
escape,  Lavalette  determined  to  reveal 
himself.  Mr  Bruce,  a  young  gentle¬ 


man  of  fortODc,  (of  the  same  family., 
with  the  illustrious  traveller  of  that  • 
name,)  was  the  first  to  whom  he  ap-  , 
plied.  This  was  done  by  means  of  an 
unsigned  letter,  the  writer  of  which, 
after  extolling  tiie ,  generosity  of  Mr 
Bruce's  dispositions,  stated,  that  it  was 
now  in  his  power  to'  gratify  them  ia  a 
manner  of  all  others  the  most  delight-.  ; 
ful,  and  concluded  with  explaining  the 
situation  of  Lavalette.  <  Bruce  return¬ 
ed  no  immediate  reply,  but  after  ha^*. 
ving  consulted  with  his  friends^  and 
arranged  every  thing  in  the  manner., 
which  appeared  most  advisalde,  he  ap-  . 
pointed  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Ja^ 
nuary  for  Lavalette  to  meet  him  at 
the  apartment  of  Captain  Hutchuooy 
a  nephew  of  the  general  of  that  naaoe, 
and  long  connected  with  Brnoe  by  . 
community  of  opinions,  and  intimacy 
of  companionship.  Lavalette  came  ta 
Hutchison’s  lodgings  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  where,  besides^  his  host  and 
Bruce,  he  was  met  by  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  the  weli-kaown  historian  of  the' , 
British  expeditioir  to_  Egypt for  the  • 
opinions  of  this  officer,  earliest, and 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  charged'  on  Buonaparte  the 
accusations  of  having  poisoned  his  own 
wounded  soldiers,  and  massacred  in 
cold  blood  his  prisoners  of  war  in  Syria, 
.-^these  opinions,  once  so  fiercely  hostile 
to  the  whole  character  and  history  of 
revolutionary  France,  had  , of  late  un¬ 
dergone  so  remarkable  a  chmige,  that 
his  younger  countrymen,  Bruce  and 
Hutchinson,  scrupled  not,  in  spite  of 
his  high  rank  in  the  British  army,  to 
request  his  personal  assistance  in  the' 
adventure  wherein  they  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  ;  nor  did  they  find  in  Sir  Robert 
either  anyinwilling  or  an  ioefFectual 
ally.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  use 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Englislt 
ambassador  to  procure  a  passport  for 
Lavalette,  under  the  assumed  name  and 
character  of  an  English  general,  and 
had  prepared  himsdf  to  perfect  the. 
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scheme  of  deception  thus  begun^  by 
accompanying  the  fugitive  so  'dis* 
guised  beyond  the  frontier  of  France. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
cabriolet  of  Bruce  was  at  the  door  of 
Mr  Hutchison's  lodgings  (  in  this 
vehicle  Lavalette  and  Wilsoii  seated 
themselves,  in  the  unifoirms  6f  British 
generals.  They  <Vere  Attended  by 
Captain  Hutchison  on  horseback,  and 
a  pair  of  led  horses  foUostred.  ^he 
whole  party  had,  the  appearance  of  A 
set  of  English  officers  on  their  way 
to  join  some  branch  of  our  army, 
and  as  such,  they  passed  without  sus* 
picion  the  barriers  of  Paris.  Great 
caution  was  necessary  on  the  road,  be¬ 
cause  the  official  situation  long  held 
by  LaValette  had  rendered  his  person 
familiar  to  the  postmasters,  and  other 
inferior  functionaries  of  the  depart- 
mentSk  No  serious  difficulty,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  their 
way,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  after 
fairly  seeing  Lavalette  across  the  fri>n- 
tier  of  the  Netherlands,  returned  to 
Paris — his  whole  expedition  having  oc¬ 
cupied  no  more  than  sixty  hours. 

By  what  means  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  received  their  first  intelligence 
of  these  circumstances  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  some  incau¬ 
tious  behaviour  of  the  English  gentle¬ 
men  themselves  bad  directed  suspicion 
towards  them,  before  recourse  was 
had  to  intercepting  their  correspond¬ 
ence.  Among  the  letters  which  came 
in  this  way  into  the  hands  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  was  one  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
to  Earl  Grey,  wherein  was  contained  a 
full  and  exact  narrative  of  the  whole 
adventure.  Immediately  after  this  dis¬ 
covery,  the  th^  English  gentlemen 
were  arrested,  and  their  private  papers 
'  ransacked,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
more  evidence  against  them.  This 
occurred  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
escape  of  Lavalette.  Each  of  the 
new  prisoners  resisted  at  first  every 
attempt  which  had  for  its  object  to 
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leAd  him  into  crimination  of  himself 
or  his  friends  ;  but  this,  as  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  afterwards  asserted  on  hia 
'  trial,  was  done  only  with  the  view  of 
compelling  the  Prench  government  to 
confess  the  seiXure  of  his  letter  to 
Eaf’l  Grey.  At  the  trial  itself,  fwhick 
they  shared  with  the  turnkey,  the  un¬ 
der  '^l^aoler,  and  other  subordinate 
Agents  of  Lavalette's  original  escape,) 
they  made  no  serious  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  wherein  they  themselves  alone 
'were  implicated,  but  on  the  contrary, 
avowed  their  conviction,  that  in  gU 
they  had  done,  they  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offence,  either  against  the  lawi 
of  honour,  or  their  English  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  might  have  been  better  if 
they  had  entirely  rested  their  defence 
on  the  natural  and  strong  feeling  of 
compassion,  which  had  doubtless  been 
excited  within  their  breasts,  in  favour 
of  the  individual  who  had  thrdwn  him¬ 
self  upon  their  mercy,  and  guarded 
themselves  against  any  expression,  or 
assumption  of  other  motives,  which  had 
in  all  probability  Swayed  them  less,  and 
which  at  the  least  were  of  more  ques¬ 
tionable  kind.  In  truth,  the  worst  im¬ 
pression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicious,  with  respect  to  their  whole 
case,  was  produced  by  the  unseemly 
and  offensive  manner,  in  which  "they 
paraded  their  very  unnecessary  con- 
fessicoTi  of  political  faith  on  the  day 
of  trial.  Above’  all,  they  could  hot 
fail'to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  extreme  arrogance,  when  .they, 
three  private  individuals,  by  no  meanai 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy'or  acute¬ 
ness  of  their  intellects,  chose,  in  a 
foreign  court  of  Justice,  to  enter  a 
formal  protest  against  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  and  to  assert 
their  belief,  that  the  national  faith  of 
England  had  been  shamefully  violated, 
both  in  the  prosecution  of  Ney,  and  in 
thato^Lavalette.  By  gratuitously  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  true  and  proper  grounds 
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of  tbeirdefencci  these  crude  and  in¬ 
judicious  dogmas  and  assertions*  and 
Indeed*  by  the  whole  tone  of  their  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  tribunal*  our  country¬ 
men  weakened  not  a  little  the  original 
strength  of  their  case.  They  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  their  own  f Ra¬ 
tions*  and  remembered*  that  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  them  as  gentlemen*  ^Wght 
not^  perhaps  be  so  liberally  extend¬ 
ed  to  them  as  politicians.  When  they 
departed  from  their  character  of  pri¬ 
vate  cavaliers*  and  assumed  to  them¬ 
selves  the  character  and  rights  of 
{prat  and  leading  genuises*  fitted  and 
entitled  to  recti^  uie  mistakes  of  or¬ 
dinary  and  official  statesmen,  they 
subjected  themselves  to  a  standard  of 
scrutiny,  which  they  might  easily  have 
escaped.  Their  conduct,  if  examined 
solely  by  the  test  which  they  had 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves* 
must  have  appeared  sufficiently  inex- 
cuseable*  so  far  as  the  character  of 
England  was  coneemed.  The  world 
at  large  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  interpretation 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  with  at 
least  as  much  respect  as  to  that  of  Sir 
Pobprt  Wilson.  And,  whatever  opi¬ 
nion  might  be  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  French  government,  not  many 
were  inclined  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  a  few  English  trav^ers,  who  chose 
to  erect  themselves,  over  their  bowl 
of  punch*  into  a  tribunal  cooKctive' 
as  well  as  inspective  of  its  measures. 
In  every  civilized  country*  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  offence  of  no  ordinar)r  mag¬ 
nitude,  to  oppose  the  execution*  and 
therefore  weaken  the  authority*  of  the 
laws*  by  contributing  to  the  escape  of 
a  convicted  criminal.  Lavalette  had 
been  found  guilty  by  a  French  jury* 
of  a  crime  which  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  slight  one  by  men  of 
high  honour*  because  it  involved  in 
its  essence  the  mingled  guilt  of  in¬ 
gratitude  and  perjury.  Had  Wilson* 
Hutchison*  and  Bruce*  been  found 
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guilty  of  assisting  such  a  criminal  ia 
his  original  escape  from  prison*  their 
conduct  would  have  been  regarded* 
with  reaBon*as  a  great  and  inexcuseable 
trespass  on  the  hospitality  of  France. 
But  the  part  which  they  did  act*  in 
spite  of  their  own  imprudence,  was 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  comparatively  trivial 
offence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trial* 
our  countrymen  requested*  that,  as  in 
England  a  foreigner*  accused  of  any 
crime*  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
half  English,  and  half  of  foreigners* 
a  similar  privilege  might  be  extended 
to  them  in  France.  But  this  indul¬ 
gence  was  refused,  as  without  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  the  French 
courts  of  law.  Nor  had  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  any  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  severity  of  the  French  jury  or 
judges  ;  for  their  decision*  taking  in¬ 
to  view,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case*  was  certainly  as  lenient  as  could 
have  been  expected,  or  almost  desired. 
They  were  found  guilty  of  aiding  La¬ 
valette  in  his  escape  from  France,  and 
condemned  to  three  months  of  impri¬ 
sonment  in  Paris.  Punishments  of  the 
same  species  were  inflicted  on  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  prison  ;  but  Madame 
Lavalette,  her  daughter*  and  the  aged 
domestic*  were  very  properly  dismiss¬ 
ed  without  condemnation,  as  having 
done  no  more  than  their  several  situa¬ 
tions  justified. 

During  their  progress  in  France* 
these  things  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
very  great  share  of  interest  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  indeed  we  scarcely  think  any 
foreign  event  of  the  year  g^ve  rise  to 
so  much  discussion.  At  first  the  im¬ 
pression  was  strongly  and  unmixedly 
in  favour  of  our  countrymen  ;  for  their 
adventure  bore  on  its  face  the  marks 
of  a  generosity  and  pblivion  of  self* 
which  never  fail  to  excite  a  command¬ 
ing  influence  over  the  hearts  and  judge¬ 
ments  of  Englishmen.  Subsequenthr; 
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the  general  approval,  which  the  part  in  he  then  stood  towards  the  King  of 
performed  by  these  gentlemen  still  con*  France)  to  take  no  notice  whatever 
tinned  to  receive,  was  tempered  by  of  an  adventure  which  had  subjected 
some  misgivings  in  regard  to  their  mo-  these  gentlemen  to  the  penal  sentence 
tives,  for  which  no  room  had  been  of  a  French  jurisdiction.  ■  He  accord- 
found  on  the  first  consideration  of  their  ingly  caused  his  opinion  of  their  con- 
adventure.  In  spite  of  the  liberal  con-  duct  to  be  convey^  them  in  the  usual 
cession  universally  made  in  favour  of  a  manner ;  and  we  imagine  that,  on  the 
merciful  purpose,  the  propriety  of  the  whole,  the  opinion  expressed  by  his 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  a  ge-  Royal  Highness  coincided  very  dose- 
neral  officer  in  the  English  army,  in  ly  with  that  entertained  bj  the  more 
deceiving  the  ambassador  of  his  own  calm  and  judicious  of  his  subjects, 
country  that  he  might  screen  the  cri-  While  he  condemned  their  mhness  in 
minal  of  another,  was  looked  upon  as  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  ot 
more  than  questionable ;  while  any  ar-  France,  and  reproved  them  for  a  dc- 
gument  that  might  have  been  drawn  parture  from  the  propriety' of,  their 
.  from  the  comparative  levity  of  Lava-  own  character  as  English  officers,  his 
lette's  own  offence,  was  weakened  by  Royal  Highness  nevertheless  implied 
the  violence  with  which  his  defenders  his  feeling  of 'the  extraordinary  situa- 
defended  also  the  cause  of  the  doubly  tion  in  which  they  had  been  plac^ 
treacherous,  ungrateful,  and  dishonour-  and  forebore  from  inflicting  upon  them 
able  Ney.  As  both  Wilson  and  Hut-  any  additional  punishment  Myond  what 
chison  were  British  officers  of  some  this  expression  of  his  censure  might 
distinction,  it  was  impossible  for  the  convey. 

Prince  Regent  (in  the  situation  where*  v- 
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Pebnte$  on  the  Lap)  qf  Amnesty, — Necessity  for  a  Lavs  of  this  kind. — Projet 
of  M*  de  la  Bourdonnaye. — Royol  Projet. — Amendments  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  respecting  the  Regicides  —Speech  ^ M.  Betizy. — The 
Bill  is  carried,  with  the  Amenaments,  in  both  Houses,  by  a  great  majority.— 
Reflections. — Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Deoth  f  pouts  X  Vl.— 
Last  Letter  of  Iflarie  Antoinette  is  read  to  the  Chambers., — Speech  ojM.de 
Chateaubriand  delivered  upon  this  occasion. 


The  molt  important  part  of  the  his> 
tory  of  the  Chambers  for  this  y«ar,  re* 
fers  to  those  long,  various,  and  diversi¬ 
fied  debates,  which  preceded  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  amnesty  in  the  end 
of  January.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  session,  it  was  well  known  that 
such  a  law  was  in  antation ;  indeed, 
till  such  a  law  should  be  passed,  it 
could  never  be  supposed  that  entire 
tranquillity  should  be  re-established. 
The  persons,  even  of  very  high  rank, 
who  had  taken  an  early  and  effective 
part  in  the  management  of  the  usurp, 
er’s  concerns — ^nay,  who  had  tendered 
him  their  good  offices  ^previous  to  his 
being  invested  with  the  character  of 
sovereign  de facto,  was  so  great,  that, 
while  any  doubt  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  their  minds  respecting 
their  ultimate  fate,  no  repose  could 
be  looked  for  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  classes  of  society  in  which  these 
persons  moved.  The  terms  of  the 
first  ordinance  of  the  king,  to  which 
we  have  already  frequently  stHuded, 
might  certainly  bear  an  interpretation 
more  or  less  merciful^  according  to  the 


inclination  of  those  who  were  to  ex¬ 
pound  it.  Something  of  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  and  unequivocal  character  was 
therefore  loudly  called  for  by  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  felt  to  be  necessary  alike  by 
the  king,  the  ministry,  and  the  Cham¬ 
bers. 

It  was  announced  in  the  circles  of 
Paris,  long  before  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  had 
laid  the  projet  of  a  la^  of  amnesty  be¬ 
fore  a  secret  committee  of  the  lower 
House.  -According  to  the  common 
report,  which  was  probably  in  tl^? 
main  a  pretty  correct  one,  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  mercy  of  this  projected 
statute  were  exceedingly  numerous  } 
and,  after  considerable  discussion,  its 
cruelty  had  determined  the  committee; 
not  to  allow  its  being  brought  openly 
before  the  House.  The  niinistry,  in 
the  mean'  time,  might  derive  useful 
hints  for  the  framing  of  their  own  bill 
from  the  tenour  of  this  discussion ;  and 
it  appeared,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
when  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  came 
down  with  the  royal  projet,  that  their 
design,  professedly  at  least,  was  free 
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fram'the  fault  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  that  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye. 

'  RichelieUf  after  ^ving  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  state  Of  the  country,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  necessity  for  a  law  of  the 
nature  about  to  be  proposed,  concluded- 
with  saying,  that,  anxious  as  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  for  several  months 
to  see  all  discussion  respecting  the  late 
tumults  at  a  dose,  it  was  only  in  con- 
sequehco  of  the  new  strength  they  had 
derived  from  the  two  laws  already  pass¬ 
ed,  thert  they  found  themselves  able  to 
bring  this  bill  before  the  House.  The 
vigour  which  had  been  infused  into  their 
measures  was  such,  that  they  could 
now  afford  to  throw  up  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  have  derived  from 
4he  fears  of  the  malcontents ;  and  they 
were  willing,'  henceforth,  to  hold  'in 
their  hands  the  power  of  punishing  no 
crimes  but  such  as  should  hencerorth 
he  committed.  The  bill  which  his 
majesty  submitted  to  the  House  was, 
-therefore,  scarcely  anything  more  than 
a  repetition,  in  more  exact  terms,  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July. 
It  offered  complete  amnesty  to  all 
the  individuals  who  had,  directly  or 
indirectly,  taken  part  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  and  usurpation  of  Napoleon  Buo¬ 
naparte,'*  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  names  had  already  appeared  in 
-the  above-mentioned  ordinance.  The 
great  offenders  excepted  in  the  first 
article  of  that  ordinance  should  be 
dealt  with  as  there  expressed ;  those 
named  in  the  second  article  should 
•be  held  bound  to  quit  France  within 
two  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
present  statute.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte  should  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  France,  and 
held  incapable  of  acquiring  any  pro¬ 
perty  there  :  the  property  possessed 
by  them  within  the  kingdom  should 
be  forfeited,  if  it  had  been  obtained 
gratuitously,  and  sold  immediately  for 
fbeir  behoof,  if  it  had  been  acquired 


by  puiichasei  [  Finallr,  the  preaent 
amnesfy  should*  be  held  to  apply  to 
no  persons,  of  Wlratevef'  deSCriptioti, 
against ‘whom  proceedings  had  already 
been  commenced  by  the  government ; 
neither  should  it  be  interpreted  as  fur¬ 
nishing  any  htipe  of  protection  from 
the  punishment  due  to  offerees  a^inst 
individuals,  at  whatever  period  these 
offences  might  have  been  committed- 
The  Duke  concluded  his  speech  with 
reminding  the  deputies,  that  this  law 
bore  a  striking  resemblance '  to  that 
passed  by  Henry  IV.  in  1594.  All 
the  members,  when  he  sate  down,  rose 
up,  and  the  roof  rung  with  their  shout's 
of  *•  Vhe  U  Roi  r 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
this  bill  into  consideration,  and  M.  de 
Corbiere  brought  up  its  report  on  the 
27th  of  December.  The  result  of  it’s 
investigation  was,  a  conviction  that  the 
proposal  of  the  king,  instead  of  being 
too  severe,  was  too  lenient  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  M.  Corbiere  proposed  to 
add  to  the  mojet  two  amendments,  as 
follows ; — To  the  list  of  the  persons 
excrated  from  the  general  amnesty  he 
would  have  added,  not  names  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  some  whole  classes  of 'cri¬ 
minals— <*  crimes,  not  persons,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  **  being  the  objects  of 
public  revenge."  These  classes  com¬ 
prehended,  under  various  heads,  all 
those  who  had  in  any  measure  coutfi* 
buted  to  the  return  of  Buonaparte  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  resumption  pf  the  sovereign 
power  de yheto,— al}  those  prefects  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  who  had  recogni¬ 
sed  the  authority  of  the  usurper  before 
the  23d  of  March,— all  those  marshals 
and  generals  of  Buonaparte  who  had 
declared  for  him  before  hit  entry  into 
Paris,- — and  ^11  those  generals-in-cbief 
who  had  commanded  forces  agaiqst  the 
royal  armies.  To  these  sweeping  ex¬ 
ceptions  was  added  a  clause,  providing, 
thst  a  delay  of  three  months  should  be 
held  sufficient  to  prescribe  them,  in  the 
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same  mawer  as  u  the  legal  prescnp- 
tioD  of  years  had  taken  place }  and 
another,  directing  the  expences  of  all 
prosecutions  against  these  state  crimi¬ 
nals  to  be  discharged  out  of  the  private 
funds  of  the  criminals  themselves. 

This  was  the  first  decided  manifest¬ 
ation  of  the  true  spirit  of  this  Cham- 
^r  of  Deputies.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  ministers  seemed  to  have 
had  was  now  visibly  counterbalanced, 
not  only  by  the  sniaU  minority,  who 
always  voted  rather  on  the  ude  of  the 
revolution,  but  by  a  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  body  more  attached  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  than  the  ministers, — 
nay,  than  the  king  himself.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  this  party  was  rendered  more 
and  more  conspicuous  on  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  evening  of  the  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  this  amnesty  bill — a  discussion 
which  was  not  terminated  till  the  latter 
end  of  January,  a  month  after  the  bill 
had  first  been  brought  into  the  House 
by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  The  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
was  at  last  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the 
extreme  lenky  of  the  royal  projet,  that 
a  part  of  the  amendment  of  M.  de  Cor- 
biere  was  adopted  by  the  government. 
The  proposal  concerning  the  classes  of 
persons  to  be  excepted,  in  addition  to 
those  individuals  mentioned  in  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  24th  of  July,  was  not 
adopted  in  its  full  extent ;  but  enough 
of  it  was  retained  to  include  those  of 
the  regicides  who  had  voted  for  the 
acte  aaditidnel,  and  who  had  thus,  in 
the  words  of  the  amended  projet, 
“  shewn  themselves  to  be  the  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies  of  the  monarchy,  and 
pi  France.”  The  proposal  respecting 
the  defraying  of  the  expences  of  pro¬ 
secutions,  which-  meant,  in  fact,  no¬ 
thing  short  of  the  revival  of  a  system 
of  confiscations,  was  not  adopted. 

Enough,  however,  had  been  done, 
to  shew  that  a  great  change  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  temper  of  the  House, 


even  in  the  short  period  which  h4d 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session.  Although  the 
proposal  of  M.  de  Corbicre  md  not 
finally  form  the  substance  of  a  law, 
yet  the  fate  of  the  regicides  was  de¬ 
termined  in  consequence  of  it  |  and, 
in  truth,  the  banishment  of  these  men 
from  the  soil  of  France,  was  perhaps 
the  least  sacrifice  that  could  be  offer¬ 
ed,  with  any  appearance  of  propriety, 
to  the  principles  of  that  monarchy 
which  they  so  grievously  and  so  in¬ 
corrigibly  offended.  If  any  of  their 
number  might  appear  to  be  deserving 
of  greater  indulgence,  it  was  left  to 
the  crown  to  extend  that  indulgence 
of  its  own  free  will.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  public  were  rid  of  the  sight 
of  a  set  of  men,  inseparably  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  memory  of  principles  and 
feelings  which  had  become  utterly  odi¬ 
ous  to  all  men,  of  whatever  party,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  few  scattered  and  puny 
reucs,  among  whom  the  ferocious  spirit 
of  the  first  revolutionary  period  still 
preserved  some  faint  symptoms  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  words  of  M.  Betixy,  the  last 
speaker  who  addressed  the  House  with 
regard  to  these  men,  may  be  given  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the 
whole  discussion  was  carried  on.  **  They 
say,”  said  he,  **  that  none  should  be 
more  severe  than  the  king.  Yes,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  men  sometimes  may  be— there 
are  circumstances  wherein  we  should 
be  more  severe.  Let  us  leave  to  the 
king  the  privilege  of  pardon.  Who 
wo^d  wish  to  affix  limits  to  his  cle¬ 
mency,  to  prevent  him  from  being  mer¬ 
ciful  even  to  magnanimity  i  No,  sure¬ 
ly  :  this  would  be  to  render  the  king 
no  longer  himself.  The  gentle  blood 
of  the  Bourbons  flows  in  his  veins,  and, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  it  is  his 
birthright  and  privilege  to  pardon. 

”  But  we,  gentlemen,  wno  owe  to 
France  the  sacred  duty  of  seeing  the 
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horror  of  a  great  gtiUt  thrown  where 
it  should  be«  let  us  burden  ourselves 
with  the  weight  of  severity*  of  justice. 

**  Let  us  carry  onrselves  back  to  the 
.days  of  that  execrable  transgression. 
Who  is  he  among  us*  that*  three  and  , 
twenty  years  ago*  would  have  dared 
to  defend  the  regicides  in  the  presence 
of  Framce  and  of  Europe  f  Who  is  he 
among  us  that  would  dare  to  do  so 
now?  ..-i 

.  We  have  lifted  up  again  the  ancient 

bulwark  of  our  monarchy  ;  these  men 
work  unceasingly  in  the  hope  to  over, 
turn  it.  It  b^ongs  to  ps,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France*  to  mount  ^the 
breach  and  defend  it.  We  must  not 
parry  only*  but  return  the  thrusts  of 
our  adversaries  }  the  king  is  the  pledge 
of  general  peace*  and  it  is  ours  to  be 
answerable-  for  his  safety  to  France* 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  world. 

**  Assuredly*  gentlemen*  it  must 
ever  grieve  us.  to  act*  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment*  in  contradiction  to  the  desires 
of  our  king — we*  who  have  given  him 
so  many  pledges  of  our  love*  our  de¬ 
votion*  our  fidelity — we*  who,'  during 
five  and  twenty  years  of  affliction* 
have  recognised  no  cry  of  rallying  but 
that  whi(m  expressed  our  resolution* 
— to  live  for  the  king^  to  die  for  the 
king, 

**  But,  gentlemen*  let  us  never  for¬ 
get  that  the  device  of  our  fathers  was 
•*  Godt  honour t  and  the  king  P*  and  if 
inflexible  honour  compel  us  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  go  beyond  the  will  of  our  king ; 
and  if*  dissatisfied  with  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vants*  displeased  with  seeing  them  con¬ 
tradict  in  any  thing  his  royal  and  pious 
clemency*  he  should  turn  from  us  for 
a  moment  that  countenance  of  kind- 
•  ness  which  is  the  best  of  all  our  re¬ 
compenses — we  will  speak  like  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  west*  like  those  brave 
soldiers  of  the  throne  and  the  lilies* 
whose  love  for  the  Bourbons  was  as 


unalterablie  as  it -was  deep— we  will 
say*—**  God  iave  the  kingt  even  aU 
though  •  ■■*'* 

This  speech  was  the  summary  of  all 
that  was  said  by  the  triumphant  party: 
The  words  with  which  it  concluded*' 
quand  meme*  had  indeed  become  known 
already  as  a  sort  of  pass-word  of  the 
ultra-royalist  party ;  and  the  reception 
which  they  met  with  here  would*  even 
of  itself*  have  been  no  slight  proof  of 
the  state  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  were. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech*  the  question  was  put*  and 
the  law,  with  the  modifications  we 
have  already  mentioned*  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  3S4*  to  32.  It  pass¬ 
ed  the  House  of  Peers*  as  might  have 
been  expected*  with  less  discussion* 
and  by  a  still  more  ample  majority. 
The  sentiments  of  the  two  Chambers 
were  now,  indeed*  far  more  nearly 
alike  than  had  been  supposed  ut  the 
openipg  of  the  session.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  this  question*  several 
questions  of  considerable  moment*  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pow. 
ers  of  legislation*  were  indire(;tly  treat¬ 
ed  of*  although  not*  certainly*  by  any 
means*  at  the  length  which  they  de¬ 
served.  The  constitution  of  the  chau:- 
ter  had  left*  as  we  have  s^n,  the  ini- 
-tiative*  or  right  of  proposing  laws*  with 
the  king.  The  inconveniencies  inse¬ 
parable,  as  we  are  led  to  suspect*  from 
this  arrangement*  were  very  soon  felt 
by  all  parties,  excepting  only  that  of  > 
the  ministry  themselves.  Nay*  it  is 
very  possible*  that  even  the  ministry 
felt,  that  by  this  arrangement  they 
were  themselves  loaded  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  many  duties*  and  disagreeable 
duties  too,  which,  oi*  at  least  tlie  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which,  might*  by  another 
plan,  have  been  spared  to  them.  One 
set  of  orators  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  were  perpetually  repeating,  that 
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the  mandatories  and  representatives  of  both  within  the  Chambers  and  with'- 
the  people  were  the  only  proper  of*  out  them.  In  various  towns,  (that  of 
gans  of  public  opinion  ;  while  others  Montpellier,  we  believe,  having  set  the 
asserted,  with  equal  zeal,  the  old  doc*  first  example,)  there  were  circulated 
trine,  of  the  king  being  the  true  re*  papers,  expressive  of  their  fervent  at- 
presentative  of  the  whole  nation,  and  tachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
therefore  the  onlv  true  organ  of  their  and  more  particularly  execrating  and 
thoughts.  The  king  is  indeed  the  re-  renouncing  the  regicides.  These  pa- 
presentativc  of  the  people,  but  he  is  pers  lay  at  the  houses  of  notaries,  and 
so  only  in  renrd  to  the  executive^  in  the  public  offices,  and  were  signed 
power,  with  which  he  h  clothed  for  by  multitudes  of  all  classes,  in  the 
their  behoof.  According  to  our  ideas,  manner  of  petitions  to  parliament  a- 
indeed,  it  being  suppo^  that  three  mong  ourselves,  after  which  they  were 
bodies  jointly  invested  with  legislative  published  and  placarded  in  the  jour- 
authority  exist  in  a  state,  it  seems  very  nals,  and  on  the  walls  of  their  respec- 
difficult  to  understand  upon  what  ra-  tive  cities.*  In  other  places,  it  being 
tional  plea  any  one  of  these  bodies  remarked  that  some  of  the  once  vene- 
ahonld  be  supposed  to  have  no  right  rated  Trees  of  l,iberty  still  survived, 
of  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  the  mayors  and  other  magistrates  pub- 
'  the  others  a  measure,  which  cannot  be  lished  edicts,  declaring  the  existence 
carried  into  effect  without  the  consent  of  these  to  be  an  insult  to  «*  the  wound- 
of  the  whole.  As  it  was,  no  change  ed  loyalty  of  all  French  hearts,”  and 
was  introduced  into  the  system  adopt-  monuments  of  the  murder  of  the  king, 
ed  by  the  charter,  in  consequence  of  Processions,  therefore,  were  formed, 
the  discussions  of  this  kind  which  oc-  and  the  devoted  trees  were  cut-  down 
curred  in  the  assembly.  And  in  truth,  in  the  midst  of  all  manner  of  civic 
the  difficulty  is  one  of  such  a  nature,  pomp  ;  they  were  nut,  however,  burn- 
that,  however  troublesome  it  may  be  ed,  as  might  have  been  expected  amidst 
for  the  moment,  it  cannot  continue  such  a  blaze  of  loyalty,  but  carefully 
long  in  operation.  Whatever  the  the-  sold  for  behoof  of  **  the  disconsolate 
ory  and  the  form  may  be,  means  will  poor.”  These  modes  of  expression 
easily  be  found  to  secure  the  introduc*  however,  although  perhaps  a  little  the- 
tion,  in  practice  and  in  effect,  of  a  li-  atrical  and  absurd,  should  by  no  means 
berty,  the  want  of  which  will  probably  be  permitted  to  throw  any  ridicule 
be  alike  disagreeable,  upon  reflection,  upon  the  great  and  generous n public 
to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  dis-  feeling  from  which  they  undoubtedly 
cussion.  took  their  rise.  It  was  a  natural  and 

In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  loyal-  a  proper  feeling  which  prompted  the 
ty  continued  to  manifest  itself,  from  French  to  wipe  out,  in  as  far  as  was 
day  to  day,  with  increasing  vigour,  possible,  the  traces  of  that  guilt  srhich 

•  The  formula  of  one  of  these  papers  was  as  follows We,  the  undersigned  in¬ 
habitants  of  Vers'ailk’s,  swear,  in  presence  of  the  Almighty  God  and  his  hofy  Evan¬ 
gelists,  that  never  having  adhered,  by  act  or  will,  to  the  impious  and  seditious  prin¬ 
ciples  introduced  by  a  tiictious  minority,  wc  regard  the  death  of  the  most  Christian 
King  Ixruis  XVI.  as  the  most  execrable  of  all  crimes ;  we  acknowledge  that  the,  ca¬ 
lamities  with  which  God  has  afflicted  our  unhappy  country  are  the  just  punishnieqt 
of  it ;  and  declare,  that  our  greatest  r^et  is,  our  not  having  been  able  to  give  the 
la-st  drop  of  our  blood  to  arrest  the  tatal  stroke,  which  fell  on  a  head  no  less  <1^  than 
sacred."  ' 
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h»d  polluted  tb«  tenour  of  their  hie- 
tory,  and  broken  the  bonda  of  their 
confidence. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  other 
methods  of  expressing  the  Mine  feel¬ 
ing  were  adopted  by  the  highest  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  state.  Very  soon  after  the 
pasting  of  the  bill  of  amnesty,  the 
king  sent  down  to  the  Lower  Cham¬ 
ber  the  'plan  of  a  law  regarding  the 
observance  of  the  21st  of  January,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
his  predecessor,  and  the  erection  of 
monuments  to  his  memory,  and  that 
pf  his  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  Louis 
XVII.  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  The 
royal  message  was  brought  to  the  De¬ 
puties  by  M.  de  Sostheve  de  Laroche- 
foucalt,  and  to  the  Peers  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals.  **  A  general  prayer,” 
such  was  the  language  of  their  com¬ 
munications,  is  pleading  throughout 
all  France.  France  demands  an  expi¬ 
atory  festival  to  commemorate  her  re¬ 
grets,  and  the  religious  reverence  with 
which  she  will  regard,  to  the  most 
distant  futurity,  the  memory  of  the 
prince  torn  from  her  love  by  the  fury 
of  parricides.  Let  a  monument,  let  a 
day  of  holy  observance,  bear  witness 
through  every  age  to  the  love  with 
which  the  French  lament  that  august 
and  sacred  victim.”  The  bill  itself 
was  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  2J  St  of  Janiury,  in  every 
year,  shall  be  a  holiday,  and  a  da^  of 
mourning  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom. 

II.  In  conformity  with  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  last  year,  a  solemn  service, 
peculiar  to  this  day,  shall  be  performed 
in  every  church  of  France. 

**  III.  Monuments,  expressive  of 
the  national  sorrow,  shall  be  erected, 
at  the  national  expence,  to  the  martyr 
l^ing,  his  SOD,  the  Queen  Marie  Ab* 


toinette,  Ifadanie.  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Duke  d’EagbieD.” 

This  law  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  both  Chambers,  and  addresses,  sign¬ 
ed  by  all  the  members  of  each  House, 
were  presented  to  the  king  the  day  af¬ 
ter  it  was  passed.  Oa  the  21st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  accordingly,  the  church  of  St 
Denis  was  again  hung  in  black,  and 
the  majestic  ceremoniu  of  the  Roman 
church  exhausted  every  instrument  of 
splendour  and  of  harmony  in  honour 
of  the  murdered  princes  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  house,  whose  ancestors  had,  for 
more  than  eight  centuries,  reposed  be¬ 
neath  its  roof.  The  fate  of  this  royal 
cemetery  had  undergone  strange  vicis¬ 
situdes  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  contented  with  refusing  to  the 
body  of  Louis  XVI.  a  place  Mside  bis 
fathers,  the  zealots  of  the  early  period 
had  violated  the  sepulchres  of  long 
buried  monarchs,  scattered  their  dust, 
and  broken  and  defaced  tbeir  monu¬ 
ments.  When  the  first  storm  had  sub¬ 
sided,  antiquarianism  in  some  measure 
did  the  work  of  loyalty,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fragments  of  the  royal  tombs 
were  arranged  with  care  in  the  ”  Mu¬ 
seum  of  French  MonumeotSv*  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
celebrated  M.  Millin.*  Napoleon,  on 
his  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  connection  by  marriage  with  the 
old  governors  of  Europe,  was  anxious, 
as  has  already  often  been  remarked,  to 
revive  in  his  own  favour  those  senti¬ 
ments  of  attachment  to  royal  authori¬ 
ty,  which  the  violences  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  almost  entirely  eradicated 
among  the  subjects  of  his  empire.  He 
had  the  portraits  of  the  Bourbon  kings, 
even  of  Louis  XVI.  in  his  anti-cham¬ 
ber  ;  the  minutest  ceremonial  of<  the 
Bourbon  court  was  revived  ‘with  a 
cliildish  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  it 


*  Author  of  the  Tour  through  the  South  of  France,  drc.  and  Editor  of  the 
zin  Encffclopediqiie.  lliis  great  scholar  died  in  1817. 
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•eemed  almost  as  if,  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  Buonaparte  could  not  entirely  di* 
vest  himself  of  prejudices,  which  must 
have  been  instillra  into  his  breast, 
while,  in  his  early  years,  he  bore  the 
uniform,  and  received  education  at  the 
expence  of  Louis.  At  this  period' the 
emperor  issued  an  edict,  for  purifying 
St  Denis  from  the  sacrilegious  inva. 
sion  which  the  ashes  of  his  royal  pre* 
decessofs  had  sustained.  Expiatory 
services  were  performed  in  the  church  ; 
and,  it  being  impossible  to  restore  the 
monuments,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ashes,  to  their  former  situations,  three 
separate  chapels  were  set  apart  by  him 
for  the  three  races  of  French  kings,” 
while  the  chancel  of  the  dhurch  was 
reserved  as  the  future  cemetery  of  the 
imperial  dynasty  itself.  There  was  con. 
siderable  shrewdness  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Napoleon.  He  contrived,  as 
we  see,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  holy  character  conferred  by  the 
oil  of  coronation  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  took  care  to  keep  before  the 
eyes  of  his  people  the  possibility  of 
this  right  divine  being  transferred  from 
one  race  to  another — from  the  blood 
of  Clovis  to  that  of  Charlemagne — ^ 
from  Charlemagne  to  Capet — from  Ca¬ 
pet  to  Buonaparte.  The  superior 
randeur  of  his  own  achievements,  and 
is  confidence  in  the  yet  more  stable 
foundations  of  his  own  empire,  were 
symbolized  not  obscurely  in  the  more 
magnificent  receptacle  provided  for 
himself  and  the  future  princes  of  bis 
line. 

The  funeral  rites  performed  in  ho- 
nour  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  were 
the  first  ceremonies  of  the  kind  which 
followed  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  Napoleon  :  and  the  second  down¬ 
fall  of  the  adventurer’s  dynasty  was 
now  marked  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  services  in  honour  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Cham¬ 


bers  of  Deputies  ahd  of  Peere  again 
attended  in  deep  mourning  |  the  troops 
were  again  present,  with  arms  revers^ 
and  banners  covered  with  crape  ;  but 
we  have  seen  enough  in  the  history 
both  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  to  authorise  the  belief,  that  the 
manifestations  of  loyalty  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  by  both  bodies,  were  far 
more  uniformly  sincere  than  those  of 
their  predecessors  in  1815.  The  sen* 
timents  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of 
loyalty,  were  no  longer  outraged  by 
the  sight  of  the  SouTts  and  the  Pou¬ 
ches  bearing  the  pall  above  the  coffin 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  nor  were  the  an¬ 
thems  in  honour  of  St  Louis  and 
Henry  IV.  echoed  by  the  voices  of 
men  who  had  been  so  easily  persuaded 
to  transfer  their  devotion  to  swell  the 
acclamations  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. 
In  our  own  country,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  King  Charles  is  still 
observed  as  a  holiday  of  the  church  } 
idthough,  even  in  ihe  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  death  is  spoken  of  at  times 
as  an  event  by  no  means  worthy  of 
such  solemn  lamentation.  In  France, 
the  death  of  Louis  is  likely  to  be  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  a  people  still  more  divided 
in  their  opinions  regarding  their  mo¬ 
narch’s  fate  ;  but,  for  the  present,  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  kingdom  con¬ 
tained  apparently  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  disposed  to  enter  with 
coldness  into  the  services  of  the  21st 
of  January.  By  a  wise  arrangement 
of  the  king,  no  formal  eulogy  of  his 
brother  was  permitted  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  awful  ceremonies  of  the 
day.  The  only  express  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  departed  monarch,  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  reading  of  his  last  will ;  that 
beautiful  document,  which  is  already 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  which, 
all  will  allow,  is  well  fitted,  if  anything 
can  be  so,  to  do  new  honour  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Louis,  and  to  deepen  the  pew 
nitence  of  the  French. 
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iVery  shortly  after  this  solemnity, 
there  was  discotered,  by  a  singular  ac¬ 
cident,  a  letter  written  by  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  on  the  night  immediately 
preceding  her  execution,  and  address¬ 
ed  to  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  The  authenticity  of  this  let¬ 
ter  was  ascertained  by  those  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  hand-writing  of  the  queen, 
and  also  (an  affecting  memorial  of  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  composed)  by 
those  who  knew  the  hand-writing  of 
her  jailors  ;  for  their  names  had  been 
added  as  witnesses  to  the  document. 
M.  de  Gazes  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  read  this  letter  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  who  received  it  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
tenor  of  their  late  enactments.  The 
same  letter  was  read  to  the  House  of 
Peers  the  following  day,  where  it  met 
with  a  reception  no  less  respectful. 
Among  the  many  speeches  pronounced 
upon  ^is  occasion,  the  most  praised 
by  the  royalist  .journalists,  was  that  of 
the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand, — “  A 
month,”  said  he,  **  has  just  elapsed 
since  we  were  present  at  St  Denis. 
There  you  heard  the  testament  of 
Louis  XVI.  Here  is  another  testa¬ 
ment,;  when  Marie  Antoinette  wrote 
it,  she  had  but  four  hours  more  to 
live.  Have  you  observed  in  these  last 
sentiments  of  a  queen,  a  mother,  a 
sister,  a  widow,  <  and  a  woman,  any 
symptoms  of  feebleness  ?  the  hand  was 
as  her  heart ;  her  writing  is  in  no  re¬ 
spect  altered.  Marie  Antoinette,  from 
the  depth  of  her  dungeon,  writes  to 
Madame  Elizabeth  with  the  same 
tranquillity  which  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  midst  of  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  Versailles  I  The  first  crime 
of  the  Revolution  is  the  death  of  the 
king ;  but  the  most  frightful  is  that 
of  tne  queen.  The  monarch',  at  least, 
preserved  something  of  his  royalty 
even  in  his  fetters,  even  to  his  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  the  tribunal  of  his  pretended 
judges  was  numerous ;  some  testimo¬ 


nies  of  respect  wer^  granted  to  the 
king,  even  in  the  Tower  of  the  Ten-' 
pie ;  last  of  all,  such  was  their  genero¬ 
sity,  such  their  magnificence,  the  son 
of  St  Louis,  the  heir  of  so  many 
kings,  was  attended  at  his  death  by  a 
priest  of  his  religion,  and  was  not 
dragged  upon  the 'same  car  with  vul¬ 
gar  victims.  But  she,  the  daughter  of 
the  CsEsars,  covered  with  rags,  and 
reduced  to  arrange  those  rags  nerself, 
obliged,  in  her  humid  prison,  to  wrap 
her  frozen  feet  in  the  coverin||^  of 
wretchedness— insulted  before  an  infa¬ 
mous  tribunal  by  a  few  rude  assassins, 
who  called  themselves  her  judges— 
dragged  to  punishment  upon  a  cart— 
and  yet,  nevertheless,  always  a  queen  t 
It  would  require  the  courage  of  the 
royal  victim  herself  to  be  abk  to  finish 
the  recital  of  her  afflictions. 

,  **  Twenty  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  letter  was  written.  Tnose 
who  bad  a  hand  in  the  crimes  of  that 
epoch,  (those,  at  least,  who  have  not 
been  summoned  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  their  Maker,)  have  enjoyed 
three  and  twenty  years  of  what  the 
world  calls  prosperity.  They  cultiva¬ 
ted  their  fields  in  peace,  as  if  their 
hands  had  been  innocent ;  they  plant¬ 
ed  trees  for  their  children,  as  if  Hea¬ 
ven  had  revoked  the  sentence  which  it 
pronounced  of  old  against  the  race  of 
the  ungodly.  The  very  man  who  has 
preserved  for  us  this  testament  of  Ma¬ 
rie  Antoinette,  had  purchased  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Monboissier,  himself  one  of  the 
judges  of  Louis  XVI. ;  he  had  erect¬ 
ed  on  this  estate  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  defender  of  Louis  ;  he 
had  engraven  thereon  an  epitaph  in 
French  verses,  in  praise  of  M.  de 
Malesherbes.  Let  us  not  admire  this, 

fmtiemen ;  let  m,  rather  weep  for 
ranee.  This  fearful  impartiality,  pro¬ 
ductive  neither  of  remorse,  nor  of  ex¬ 
piations,  nor  of  change  of  life ;  this 
calmness  of  guilt,  judging  equitably 
of  virtue ;  all  announces  a  total  de- 
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TCaj^emeat  in  the  moral  world,  the  Tonr  was  shared  hj  all  who  mre 
confusion  of  good  and  evil,  the  dit.  present  in  the  Chamber  with  him; 
solution  of  society.  But  let  ns  ad-  But  the  hearts  of  those  men  must  in-^ 
mire,  gentlemen,  that  Providence,  deed  be  framed  of  strange  materials^ 
whose  eyes  are  never  averted  from  the  who  could  read  without  emotion  the 
guilty :  be  believes  he  shall  escape  last  gentle  words  of  this  unfortunate 
amidst  the  tumults  of  revolutions ;  he  princess.  No  feeling  of  wrath  or 
arrives  at  power  and  fortune  ;  genera-  repining  is  permitted '  to  mingle  with 
tioRS  pass  away,  years  accumulate,  that  Christian  resignation,  wherewith 
remembrance  becomes  dim,  impressions  this  afflicted  heroine  contemplated 
are  eifaced>-all  appears  to  be  forgot-  the  late  sufferings  of  her  husband, 
ten.  Of  a  sudden,  behold  !  vengeance  and  the  approach, of  that  light  which 
arrives,  in  front  of  the  criminu,  un-  was  soon  to  put  a^period  to  her  own. 
foreseen  and  irresistible.  .  In  vain  In  her  breast 
does  the  testament  of  Louis  secure 

favour  to  the  guilty ;  a  species  of  w  Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts 
frenzy  siezes  them  ;  they  themselves  were  dead.— 
tear  that  testament,  and  refuse  to  be 

saved.  The  voice  of  the  people  made  Subdued,  but  not  exhausted  by  her 
itself  be  heard  in  the  voice  of  the  de-  adversities,  she  retains  the  memory  of 
puties ;  the  sentence  of  the  regicides  her  blood  and  station,  only  to  add  a 
Was  pronounced,  and,  such  has  been  higher  gracefulness  to  the  calm  and 
the  strange  linking  together  of  events,  uncomplaining  meekness  with  which 
the  frst  result  of  this  sentence  has  been  she  meditates  upon  her  wrongs.  We 
the  strange  discovery  of  the  tesUment  shall  insert  in  a  note,  the  words  of 
of  our  queen.”  this  affecting  letter,  because  it  forms 

Such  were  the-  expressions  of  an  one  of  the  most  sacred  monuments 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  royalist.  We  from  which  hereafter  the  history  of 
must  not  imagine  that  the  same  fer-  the  Revolution  will  be  drawn.  * 

.  *  "  October  16,  half  past  four  in  the  trwming.-^lt  is  to  you,  sister,  that  I  write  firf 
the  last  time ;  I  have  just  been  condemned,  not  to  an  dominions  death — ^it  is  such 
to  the  guilty  done — but  to  r«Qoin  your  lm>ther.  Innocent  like  him,  I  hope  to  shew 
the  same  fiimness  in  my  last  moments.  I  experience  the  tranquillity  of  mind  ever 
attending  a  guiltless  conscience.  It  grieves  me  very  sensibly  to  leave  uiy  poor 
children ;  you  know  that  I  existed  only  for  them  and  you,  my  kind  and  affectionate 
sister ;  you,  who  have,  through  affection,  sacrificed  every  thing  in  order  to  be  with 
ns.  In  what  situation  do  I  leave  you  f  I  leAmed  from  what  passed  at  my  trid,  that' 
my  daughter  had  been  separated  hrom  you.  Alas !  poor  child,  I  dare  not  write  to 
her ;  she  would  not  receive  my  letter.  I  do  not  know  even  whether  this  will  reach 
you.  Receive  here  my  blessing  for  them  both ;  I  hope  that 'one  day,  when  they 
are  older,  they  will  be  re-united  to  you,  and  etgoy  your  tender  cares  without  inter'^ 
ruption. 

“  Let  them  both  reflect  on  what  I  have  unceasingly  taught  them,  that  virtuous 
principles  and  the  exact  performance  of  every  duty,  are  the  first  basis  pf  life ;  that 
their  nappiness  will  depend  on  their  mutiid  aftection  and  confidence.  Let  my 
daughter  feel,  that  considering  her  age,  she  ought  dways  to  assist  her  brothei*  with 
such  advice  as  her  reflection  and  her  superior  experience  may  suggest ;  let  my  son,  in 
his  tom,  shew  his  sister  every  attention  and  kinmess  that  affection  ctm  inspire  ;  in  a 
word,  let  them  both  feel,  that  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed,  they  will' 
not  be  truly  happy  but  by  being  united  ;  let  them  take  example  from  us  :  bow  much' 
oonaolation  in  our  misfortunes  has  our  affsetion  afforded  us !  And,  in  proepecity. 
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out  difficulty,  as  it  had  been  made 
without  proTOcation, — we  shall  have 
mentioned  everything  necessary  to  give 
our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
state  fn  which  the  spirit  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  was  during  this  part  of 
their  session. 


to  these  incidents  we  add, 
that  a  violent  attack  was  about  this 
time  made  upon  the  ministers,  on  ac^^ 
count  of  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  from 
a  groundless  suspicion  that  they  had 
favoured  that  esCape  from  luke-warm- 
beu  to  the  honour  of  the  king — an 
attack  which  was  repelled  indeed  #ith- 

happiness  is  doubled  when  shared  with  4  friend ;  and  where  cab  one  find  a  fViend 
more  tender,  more  dear,  than  in  the'bo8(m  at  one’s  own  fiunily  ?  Let  my  son  neyer' 
fhiget  the  hvt  words  oif  his  fiither^  which  I  emphatically  repeat  to  him-— Let  him 
never  seek  to  revenge  our  death. 

"  I  have  .to  .spew  on  a  subject  very  painful  to  my  feelings :  I  know  how  much 
pain  this  child  must  have  caused  wu ;  pardon  him,  my  d^  sister ;  consider  his 
age,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  whatever  one  pleases,  and  even  what  he 
does  not  dhdtotand.  A  day,  I  hope,  wiU  come,  when  he  will  so  much  the  more  forci¬ 
bly  feel  (he  fUU  mlhe  of  your  kindness  and  tenderness  to  them  both.  If  now  re¬ 
mains  to  confide  to  you  my  last  thdi^ts.-  I  would  hate  written  them  frotn  die 
beginning  of  the  trial ;  but  besides  not  being  permitted  to  write,  its  progress  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  I  real^  should  not  have  h^  time.  ^  1  -.i 

“  I  die  m  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Religion,  that  of  my  fatheis,  that  in 
which  I  was  educated,  and  which  I  have  always  professed  ;  having  no  spiritual  con¬ 
solation  to  expect,  not  knowing  whether  there  be  here  any  priests  of  that  religion  ; 
arid,  indeed,  for  a  priest  to  visit  Inc  where  I  now  am,  would  be  too  dangerousan  un¬ 
dertaking.. 

I  nnbefely  ask  piudbn  of  God  for  all  the  faults  I  inky  have  Committed  dtiriitt 
my  life  i  1  h<^  that  in  his  goodness  he  will  hear  my  last  prayers,  t(^;ether  wiffi 
those  whish  I  nve  long  poured  forth^  entreating  him  to  deceive  my  soul  in  hfe 
mercy  and  kindness.  I  ask  forgiveness  ef  all  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  o£ 
you,  ^ter,  in  particular,  for  all  the  pain,  which,  without  intending  it,  I  may  have 
caui^  you.  I  forgive  all  my  enonies  the  inju^  they  have  done  me.  I  here  bid 
adieu  to  my  aunts,  and  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  had  friends !  The  idea  of 
being  separated  from  them  for  cv&,  and  of  their  afilictions,  ia  the  greatest  grief  I 
,feel  in  oyihg ;  let  them  know  at  least,  that  to  my  latest  laomebt,  I  thought  of , 
them.  ^ 

"  Adied,  mjr  kind  and  tebder  sister ;  may  this  letter  feadi  you  !  Always  think 
of  me ;  I  embrace  you  with  my  tvHole  heart,  as  ^ell  as  those  poor  and  dear  cnildfen : 
O  my  God  !  how  heart-rending  it  is  to  leave  them  for  ever !  Adieu !  Adieu !  I 
must  now  occupy  myself  wholly  with  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  am  not  free  in  ray  ac¬ 
tions,  they  will  perhaps  bring  me  a  priest,  but  I  here  protest  that  2  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  and  that  I  will  treat  aim  as  a  perfect  atranger." 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Debates  concerning  the  Law  of  Election.— Formation  of  the.  present  Chamber' 
of  Depaties.— Misrepresentations  <f  its  Character,— Increasing  Coldness  of 
the  majority  towards  the  Ministry. — Causes  this. — Disturbances  and  Se¬ 

ditious  Movements  at  Taraseon — at  Lyons — in  the  Neighbourhood  Greno¬ 
ble — and  in  Paris  itself. — Frustration  of  all  these  luots. — Declaration  ‘qf' 
the  Principles  of  the  Majority  of  the  Chamber  qf  Deputies. — Prorogation 
the  Chambers — their  sudden  Dissolution. — Character  (f  the  Persons  return¬ 
ed  to  serve  in  the  Lower  Chamber.— The  Viscount  CluUeaubriand  isAus-. 


pended  from  his  functions  as  a  Peer, 
'Affairs  of  Germany — and.  of  Spain. 

Thi  next  subject  of  importance  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tire  bodies,  was  the  state  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  In  the  royal  ordon- 
nance  which  summoned  together  the 
present  representatives  of  the  French 
nation,  it  had  been  expressly  stated, 
that  one  great  object  of  their  discus¬ 
sions  in  this  year  ought  to  be,  to  place 
the  law  in  relation  to  this  matter  on  a 
footing  of  greater  firmness  and  preci¬ 
sion  than  had  been  supplied  by  the 
general  but  cautious  expressions  of 
the  charter  ;  and  several  articles  in  the 
charter  itself  were  particularly  pointed 
out  as  requiring  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  probably  to  be  repealed 
by  the  joint  consent  ot  the  Chambers 
and  the  king.  Early  in  the  session, 
accordingly,  the  projet  of  a  law  of 
elections  (as  it  was  called)  was  brought 
dgwn  by  the  minister  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  handed  over  by  them 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  committee.  The 
debates  which  occurred  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  space  of  two  months, 
were  they  reported  in  the  same  way  as 


. — Shipwreck  of  the  Meduse  frigate.— 


we  are  accustomed  to  see  the  debates 
in  our  parliament  recorded  in  the  jour-  ^ 
nals  of  our  metropolis,  could  not  fail  * 
to  be  highly  interesting ;  but  the  mea-  . 
gre  abstracts  furnished  in  the  French, 
papers  are  quite  incapable  of  giving 
any  thing  like  a  thoroughly  intelligible 
view  of  what  actually  were  the  opinions  ’ 
of  the  different  orators.  There  is}  how-  ' 
ever,  no  great  difficulty  in'  following  ' 
the  hiain  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  , 
understanding  what  i  the  objects  .were 
which  the  ministry  and  tneir  oppo¬ 
nents  had  chiefly  in  view.  '> 

The  mode  in  which  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  now  actually  assembled,  * 
had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  au¬ 
tumn,  has  been  misrepresented  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  greater  part  of  those  pou- 
tical  writers  who  have  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  it.  The  most  extravagant 
misrepresentation  was  that  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  reviewers,  who  scrupled  not  to 
assert,  that  the  most  undue  means  had 
been  resorted  to  by  the  ministry  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  Chamber 
with  deputies  whose  opinions,  were 
well  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  prin- 
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ciplM  of  the  RcTolution.  The  truth 
is,  thst  the  royal  ordinance,  by  which 
the  Chambers  were  called  toget^r, 
was  dictated  by  Fouch6,  the  regicide, 
(then  still  in  power)  ;  and  if  it  had 
any  intention  whatever  beyond  what 
it  bore  on  its  surface,  that  intention 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  leaned 


of  th6  very  same  persons  who  had  per¬ 
formed  similar  duties  under  Napoleon : 
indeed,  the  addition  of  a  few  function¬ 
aries  to  those  in  whom  the  charter  had 
vested  this  duty,  and  who  had  been 
summoned  by  Buonaparte  hiinself  to 
attend  his  Champ  de  Matf  was  so  very 
inconsiderable,  that  no  rational  ground 


to  which  the  election  was  entrusted,  colleges  of  any  thing  like  a  strong  bias 
consisted  almost,  without  exception,  in  favour  of  anti-revolutionary  imms.* 


•  We  quote  an  able  defence  of  this  Chamber  from  7%e  Corretpondeni,  a  wotk 
conducted  with  very  remarkable  talent  and  interest,  but  unhappily  chai^eable  with 
the  fruit  of  poUtical  b^otry.  Our  quotation  is  otherwise  given  merely  as  an  ex  parU 
statement. 

“  If  ever  the  probabilities  ^ere  against  the  royal  authority  and  the  institutions 
which  it  had  created,  they  must  certainly  have  been  so  at  the  moment  of  the  hist 
elections ;  nor  was  a  more  perfidious  counsel  ever  given  to  the  king,  than  that  of  the 
election  ordinances.  France,  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  month  of  March,  1815, 
saw  the'  usurper,  even  after  his  defeat,  supmrted,  in  his  own  person,  or  that  of  his 
son,  by  a  crowd  of  deserters  from  the  royal  cause,  many  of  the  departments  under 
their  influence,  many  under  that  of  a  blind  and  mutinous  army,  the  remainder  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  allied  forces,  from  the  midst  Of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  well-known 
wishes  of  their  sovereigns,  cries  and  menaces  were  not  unfrequently  heard  against 
the  Intimate  King  of  France.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  time  the 
elections  were  about  to  commence !  And  that  no  difficulty  or  danger  might  be  want¬ 
ing,  individuals  known  for  their  attachment  to  Buonaparte,  members  of  his  rebel  as¬ 
sembly  and  government,  men  who  had  just  before  voted  for  the  proscriptioo  of  the 
reigning  family,  were  chosen,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  prefects  and  presidents  of  the 
electond  colleges.  , 

"  The  collies  met  and  proceeded  to  business.  Those  of  the  arrondissement  named 
the  candidates,  and  those  of  the  departments  chose  the  deputies,  representatives  of 
France ;  and  of  wliat  persons  were  these  electoral  collies  composed  ?  They  were 
precisely  the  same  individuals  who  had,  ten  years  before,  been  nominated  for  lifo  by 
Buonaparte,  after  having  been  chosen  from  among  the  persons  who  paid  the  hi^^iest 
contributions  in  each  department  They  were  the  very  men  whom  Buonapwte  had 
assembled,  only  in  the  preceding,  to  nominate  r^resentatives  for  his  rebel 
Chamber,  and  of  whom  he  had  called  deputations  to  Pans,  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  Champ  de  Mai.  Again,  what  additions  had  been  made  to  the  original  elMtors 
for  life  ?  The  very  same  number  which  Buonapa^  had  introduced ;  so  that,  at 
these  elections,  the  opposite  parties  were  placed  distinctly  in  presence  of  each  other ; 
or  rather,  as  all  who  were  assembled  actually  drew  their  original  authority  frtim  a 
revolutionary  source,  one  might  suppose,  that  there  was  only  one  party,  which,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  concurrence  oi  such  frvourable  ciremnstanoes,  was  at  libivty  to  display 
Its  whole  strength,  and  to  rq^n  whatever  influence  it  had  lost.  The  event,  how¬ 
ever,  totally  diwppointed  this  calculation,  and  produced  a  result  little  shwt  of  mira¬ 
culous.  It  was  from  these  very  electoral  collies,  that  the  actual  representation, 
which  in  fact  is  the  only  iiationd  one  ever  seen  in  France,  arose ;  and,  at  Uie  same 
time,  we  first  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  real  opinion  of  t^  peo^  of  France. 
It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  th^  same  odleges,  which  three 
months  before,  when  convoked  by  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  all  the  support  whi^ 
he  gave,  and  all  the  lures  which  he  held  out  to  them,  had  b^  in  genaral  reduced 


he  gave,  and  all  the  lures  which  he  held 
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If  any  thing  had  been  awanting  to  lend 
yet  greater  strength  to  the  justification 
of  the  ministry  as  to  this  matter,  the 


after  conduct  of  the  Chamber,  in  te. 
lation  to  the  ministry  itself,  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  defi^ 


below  a  quarter  of  their  numbers,  now  on  the  contrary,  at  the  king’s  command,  were 
more  fully  attended  than  ever  was  known,  and  carri^  almost  all  the  elections  by 
large  and  decided  majorities. 

“  You  must  not  forget,  sir,  that  the  king,^  his  ordinance,  had,  for  the  first  time, 
require*!  a  qualification  in  the  candidates.  They  were  to  be  persons,  paying  a  direct 
contribution  of  at  least  1000  francs.  Will  any  body  say,  or  would  not  any  one  blush 
to  suggest,  that  this  was  intended  to  facibtate  the  election  of  poor  emigrants,  without 
property,  and,  of  course,  without  the  means  of  wying  the  required  contribution  ? 
The  king,  too,  put  an  end  to  the  salaries,  paid  to  the  deputies  in  the  time  of  Buona¬ 
parte  :  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  falsehood,  which  describes  our  present 
deputies  as  poor  and  dependent ;  since,  instead  of  being  hired,  like  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  they  come  t(^ether  from  all  parts  of  France,  even  the  most  distant,  to  attend, 
perhaps  for  five  years  successively,  the  sessions  of  the  Chamber,  and  to  live  at  their 
own  expence  in  the  capital. 

“  But  this  matter  is  not  left  to  vague  inference.  Open  the  list  of  the  deputies: 
one  glance  vrill  shew  you,  that  it  contains  the  first  names  and  the  largest  fortunes 
in  France ;  you  will  find  distinguished  men  of  all  classes ;  Former  and  preseht  mi¬ 
nisters,  members'  of  the  prece<ling  assemblies,  and,  by  the  side  of  some  emigrants, 
long  since  honourably  re-establishetl  in  their  fortunes,  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  have 
never  quitted  France,  who,  already  distinguished  by  public  confidence,  had  before,  as' 
well  as'  since,  the  Restoration,  held  prefectures,  presided  in  councils  geneiul,  or  in 
courts  of  justice,  or  served  in  the  army.  Does  any  thing,  in  all  this,  announce  a 
choice  blind,  or  thoughtless,  or  humiliating  to  France  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  it; 
which  menli^  t!ie  interests  of  society ;  any  thing  which  indicates  either  avarice,  or 
dependence,  or  iiidigence  ready  for  sale  } 

“  The  idle  insinuation,  which  you  hear  thrown  out,  for  tht  purpose  of  discrediting 
such  national  representatives,  only  proves  the  rancour  of  certain  persons,  who  cannot 
make  them  bow  and  cringe  to  them ;  who  see,  that  a  similar  Chamber  will  reject  those 
amalgamations,  those  lum  measures,  those  pusillanimous  precautions,  which  have  so 
lamentably  prolonged  our  misfortunes ;  that  it  will  not  adopt,  from  confidence,  either 
prejudices,  or  injustice  ;  that  it  will  oppose,  with  all  its  power,  (since  the  revolution 
IS  and  ought  to  be  at  an  end,  nowthat  thfc  charter  has  maintained  all  that  could  bo 
preserved,)  the  obstinate  folly  of  governing  in  a  revolutionary  manner,  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  laws,  with  revolutionary  men. 

"  To  recur  to  the  supposed  want  of  property,  with  whidi  the  deputies  are  reproach¬ 
ed  :  Either  this  suggestion  comes  from  the  interior  of  France,  or  from  England ;  if 
from  the  first,  it  is  me  very  height  of  impudence :  facts  proving  directly  .the  reverse 
are  befbre  the  eyes  of  all.  All,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  have  it  in  their  power  to 
compare  deputies,  who  come  to  sacrifice  their  income,  for  the  expence  of  this  august 
mission,  with  those,  who,  during  so  long  a  period,  made  it  the  means  of  a  livelihood  ; 
deputies,  who  demand  nothing,  with  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the  wealth  which  they 
hatl  accumulated,  nobility  which  they  had  abolished,  titles  which  they  had  extin¬ 
guished,  and  decorations  which  they  had  proscribed.  Do  not,  however,  mistake  mf 
for  a  prejudiced  enemy  of  our  former  representative  bodies.  'I  do  not  speak  of  them 
without  recollecting,  that  there  always  have  been,  and  especially  in  the  latter  years, 
many  honourable  exceptions. 

“  But  perhaps  this  notion,  of  the  poverty  of  our  deputies,  may  have  originated  in 
Englan*!,  from  a  mere  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  facts.  If  so,  it  is  easily  correct¬ 
ed  ;  you  must,  however,  advert  to  one  or  two  peculiar  considerations : 

1.  Fortunes,  in  France,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same  scale  as  in  England ; 
not  only  because  they  are  more  equally  divided  with  us,  than  with  you ;  but  b^use 
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ciency.  Sk>  far  from  the  ministry  and 
the  Chamber  being  seen  to  unite  their 
strength  in  destroying  the  vestiges  of 
all  ideas  introduced  by  the  revolution, 
the  ministry  soon  found  they  had  more 


than  enough  to  do,  in  the  task,  which 
every  day  became  a  more  necessary 
one,  of  repressing  within  some  limits  > 
the  extravagant  royalism  of  the  Cham* 
ber.  Nay,  it  was  no  secret  that  the 


the  prices  of  all  the  common  articles  of  expence  are  so  much  higher,  on  your  side  of 
the  water. 

"  8.  The  prevalent  species  of  property  is  different  in  the  two  countries.  The  ter¬ 
ritorial  wealth  of  England  is,  peniaps,  as  an  element  of  private  property,  by  no  means 
equal  to  that,  which  she  derives  from  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  from  the 
immense  revenues  of  India  and  the  colonies,’  from  the  incalculable  resources  of  the 
public  funds,  and  from  all  the  credit,  all  the-  spirit,  which  result  from  such  means  of 
rendering  capital  productive.  With  the  exertion  of  the  peerage,  which,  in  England, 
is  wisely  connect^  ^vith  the  great  masses  of  landed  property,  (the  only  means  of  gi¬ 
ving  to  that  grand  institution  all  the  stability,  and  all  the  preponderance,  which  it 
ought  to  have,  for  the  benefit  of  the  constitution,)  other  fortunes  may  rest  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  foundation  :  and  since  almost  all  the  taxes  are  indirect,  being  levied  on  the 
consumption  of  articles,  for  the  most  part  imported,  the  nation  has  no  interest,  in 
being  exclusively  represented  by  landed  proprietors,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  contrary,  the  elector  has  a  wider  field  of  choice,  and  is  sure  to  find  elsewhere,  if 
not  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  rate  of  fortune  which  he  approves.  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  landed  property  is  almost  the  whole.  It  pays  directly,  in  ordinary 
times,  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes ;  and  even  the  indirect  contributions,  beii^ 
mostly  assessed  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  fall  at  last  on  the  landed  proprietor. 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the  land-owner  should 
find  himself  most  naturally  called  on,  to  defend  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  oppose 
taxation. 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  motives  for  preferring  a  land  owner,  even  to  a 
more  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  different  class,  yet,  in  no  part  of  France,  are  the  elect¬ 
ors  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  persons  of  a  fortune  below  independence.  If 
such  circumstances  occurre<l  at  the  height  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  the  result  o€ 
that  unnatural  and  forced  species  of  equality,  under  cover  of  which,  more  than  one 
pauper  raised  himself  to  opulence.  According  to  the  actual  proportion,  then,  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  I  am  warranted  in  believing,  that  tne  income,  which 
qualifies  a  member  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  comparatively  higher 
than  that  which,  in  France,  yields  a  direct  contribution  of  1000  fVancs.  If  it  be  still 
insisted,  that  this  rate  is  insufficient,  (although  dl  the  world  knows  that  there  was 
no  qualification  whatever  required  for  candidates  before  1814,)  I  answer,  that  the 
members  are  no  more  limited  in  France  than  in  England,  to  pay  exactly  the  le^ 
quota  of  taxes.  They  may,  and  they  do  exceed  it ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one 
single  deputy,  whose  income  is  so  small,  as  that  required  for  a  qualification  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  there  are  numbers  much  richer,  and  that  in  a  large  progression. 

“  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  in¬ 
dependent,  in  point  of  fortune ;  and  it  must  surely  be  allowed,  that  in  giving  their 
services  to  the  public  gratuitously,  they  set  a  laudable  example  to  the  holders  of 
many  other  places,  whi^,  previoudy  to  the  Revolution,  used  also  to  be  gratuitous, 
although  they  are  not  so  at  present. 

“  It  is  Tnmecessary  for  me  to  intrude  on  your  time,  by  detailing  at  length  the 
measured  adopted  in  this  calumniated  Chamber.  Only  I  cannot  help  obsnving,  that 
if  it  had  been  true  that  the  members  were  all  plundered  emigrants,  they  woukT  have 
exhibited  sinnilar  merit  in  their  moderation ;  since  they  not  only  swore  to,  bat 
nuuntiuned,  that  charter,  which  Intimated  their  spoliation — they  not  only  accepted, 
but  faithfully  servetl  that  representative  government,  which  those  who  accuse  then 
of  ultra-royalism  are  labouring  to  overturn." 
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kin^  himself  shared  the  views  of  his 
ministers  in  regard  to  those  fervent, 
but  injudicious  friends  of  his  monar¬ 
chy.  How  such  a  Chamber  should 
have  been  the  result  of  elections  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  way  above  described,  it 
is  indeed  not  very  easy  to  explain. 
The  likelihood  appears  to  be,  that, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  France, 
among  those  more  stable  classes  of  the 
community  with  whom  the  business  of 
election  was  vested,  a  violent  re-acliotit 
to  use  a  French  phrase,  in  favohr  of 
royalist  principles,  had  succeeded  to 
the  late  lukewarmness  of  their  loyal¬ 
ty  ;  or  perhaps  the  deputies  them¬ 
selves,  among  whom,  on  the  day  of 
their  assembly,  were  to  be  found  abun¬ 
dant  representatives  of  every  class  of 
politicians,  had  gradually  become  more 
and  more  satisfied  that,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  they  had  little  better 
than  a  choice  of  evils  to  look  to,  and 
that  of  these  difficulties  the  least  was 
that  likely  to  follow  an  over  zealous 
support  of  the  monarchical  part  of 
the  constitution.  Be  this  as  it  may,^ 
the  fact  was  sufficiently  apparent,  that 
the  ministry  began  to  be  regarded  by 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  as  very  in¬ 
sufficient  guardians  of  the  interests  of 
the  sovereigfn ;  nay,  the  sovereign  him¬ 
self  was  viewed  by  these  persons,  and 

a  very  great  party  whom  they  both 
influenced  and  represented,  as  by  far 
too  careless  of  his  own  interests ;  an 
opinion  which  was  expressed  in  jour- 
nads,  pamphlets,  and  songs,  as  we  have 
already  seen  it  was  in  parliamentary 
speeches,  by  the  phrase  of  **  quand 
meme.** 

This  opposition  of  sentiments  be¬ 
tween  the  deputies  and  the  ministers 
of  the  king,  had  already  manifested 
itself  very  plainly  in  the  course  of 
many  debates  in  the  Chamber  ;  but 
it  was  displayed  in  those  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  proposal  of  the  new  election 
law,  with  a  violence,  which  shewed 
that  the  animosity  had  reached  a  crisis. 


and  could  not  possibly  be  confined 
much  longer  to  words  alone.  The 
chief  points  of  discussion  in  these  long 
debates  were,  1st,  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Chamber  should  be  entirely 
dissolved  at  the  end  of  eveij  five  years, 
or  whether  a  fifth  part  of  its  members 
should  go  out  every  year  in  rotation. 
2dly,  \^^ther  the  election  of  members 
should  be  carried  on  through  several 
intermediate  steps,  the  electors  being 
themselves  elected,  or  whether  the  de- 

K  should  be  chosen  at  once  by  idl 
instituents,  after  onreommon  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion.  Sdly,  At  what  age  per¬ 
sons  should  be  held  capable  of  sitting 
as  deputies.— In  regard  to  the  first ,(» 
these  subjects,  the  evident  meaning  of  ^ 
the  charter,  viz.  that  a  fifth  part  of 
the  members  should  go  out  annually, 
was  adhered  to  by  the  ministers,  from 
the  belief,  without  doubt,  that  the  an¬ 
nual  elections  thus  occurring  would 
furnish  them  with  more  chances  of 
getting  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  on 
their  side  ;  while  the  present  majority 
of  the  Chamber  were  equallyanxious  to 
secure  for  themselves  such  a  length  of 
existence,  as  might  enable  them  to  for¬ 
tify  their  power  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  ministry.  In  regard 
to  the  second  subject,  the  inclination  of 
the  majority  was  to  restrict,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  right  of  interfering  in 
elections,  while  the  ministers,  in  the 
probably  well-grounded  idea  that  their 
own  opinions  would  be  found  more 
agreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  na. 
tion,  were  disposed  to  extend,  as  far 
down  as  possible,  the  privilege  of  no¬ 
minating  those  who  in  turn  should  no¬ 
minate  the  deputies.  After  an  infinite 
quantity  of  argument,  which  could  not 
be  very  interesting  to  our  readers,  a 
j)rqjct  of  a  law,  regulating  these  and 
other  minor  points  in  a  way  strongly 
favourable  to  the  ultra-royalist  ideas 
of  the  majority,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
lower  Chamber,  and  carried  to  the 
*  higher.  The  ministry,  however,  had 
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more  firienda  among  the  peers  than  At  the  opening  of  t^e  session,  that 
among  the  deputies,  and  the  project  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by 
was  tnrown  out  by  a  large  m^onty,  which  this  ministry  had  been  called  to 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  unfavour-  the  management  of  affairs,  had  appa- 
able  to  we  liberties  of  the  people,  and  rently  been  hailed  with  the' utmost  sa- 
tinged  with  the  selfish  prqudices  of  a  tisfaction  by  the  far  greater  number 
faction  whose  principles  they  regarded  both  of  constituents  and  represents- 
as  extremely  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  tives.  The  removal  of  Fouche  and 
the  state.  It  was  a  circumstance  that  Talleyrand,  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  a  the  well-known  loyal  virtues  of  Riche- 
few  months  before,  that  the  two  Cham-  lieu,  had  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
bers -should  thus,  as  it  were,  exchangee  wish  of  the  large  majority  in  a  nation, 
functions,  the  people  finding  their  l»st  who  bad  so  lately  been  taught,  by  the 
supporters,  not  in  their  own  deputies,  severest  of  lessons,  the  danger  of  al- 
but  in  the  peers  and  the  ministers  of  lowing  power  to  remain  in  the  hands 
the  crown.  1^  being  appa-  of  men,  who  exerted  it  either  without 

rently  considered  as  impossible  to  pro-  any  attachment  to  principle  whatever, 
cure  theassentofthe  whole  members  of  or  with  an  obvious  bias  in  favour  of 
the  legislature  to  any  one  definite  law  principles  inimical  to  the  re-established 
on  the  subject  of  election,  a  provisional  government  of  Louis.  In  the  first 
enactment  was- made,  orf  interim,  by  months  of  the  session,  therefore,  the 
which  the  mode  of  forming  the  lower  new  ministers  were  sure  of  large  ma- 
Chamber  was  to  remain  exactly  in  the  jorities  in  behalf  of  all  their  measures  ; 
state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  and  as  they  seem  to  us  to  have  pro¬ 
last  royal  ordinance  (that  of  July  15,  posed  no  measures,  but  such  as  were 
1815}>  until  leisure  should  be  found  highly  prudent,  and,  indeed,  to  have 
for  de*7sing  a  prmect  more-  likely  to  observed,  with  much  greater  accuracy 
unite  the  wishes  of  the  two  Chambers,  than  could  well  have  been  expected. 
The  matter  was  thus  left,  without  any  the  rule  of  keeping  a  wise  mean  be- 
tbing  whatever  being  done  in  regard  tween  the  two  equally  dangerous  ex- 
to  it,  and  these  long  and  ceremonious  tremes  of  over-royatism  and  aver-revo- 
debates  in  both  Chambers  produced  lutionism,  (for,  in  order  to  express 
no 'effect,  excepting  as  they  afforded  these  French  ideas,  it  is  necesaary  to 
some  new  light  concerning  the  tern-  make  use  of  words  that  are  not  quite 
perament  of  opinion.  The  budget,  English,!  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
into  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  saying,  that  the  support  they  received 
not  enter,  but  which  was  of  course  a  was  no  more  than  ^  the  just  reward  of 
heavy  one,  in  consequence  both  of  the  their  temperate,  yet  zealous  discharge 
late  violent  exertions  of  France,  and  of  their  duties.  By  degrees,  however, 
of  the  occupation  of  her  territory  by  as,  indeed,  we  have  mready  seen,  a 
so  large  a  foreign  force,  was  passed  spirit  of  distrust,  and  afterwards  of 
with  less  difficulty  than  might  have  open  and  undisguised  hostility  towards 
been  expected.  the  ministry,  came  to  find  and  secure 

There  is  nothing  so  worthy  of  no-  its  place  in  the  spirits  of  a  consider- 
tice  in  the  history  of  this  celebrated  able  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
session,  as  the  change  which  seems  to  puties.-  The  king  and  his  ministers 
have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  a  found  themselves  opposed  at  every 
very  few  months,  in  the  opinion  of  step  by  a  party,  who  seemed  to  looK 
the  majority  of  the  lower  Chamber  ^or  no  safety  to  France,  except  in  an 
respecting  the  ministry  of  the  crown,  entire  restoration  of  the  old  system  of 
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the  monarchy  ;  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  less  wise  than  the  head  of  their 
bouse,  were,  it  was  no  secret,  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  anti-ministerial 
ultra-royalist  majority. 

The  other  more  natural  opponents 
of  the  kin?  and  his  ministers,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  sorely  disappointed  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  Buonapartists,  were  not 
idle  in  seeking  to  improve  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  supposed  they  might 
derive  from  these  dissentions  among 
their  adversaries.  A  plot  of  insur¬ 
rection  was  discovered  at  Lyons  by 
the  activity  of  the  police  ;  and  its  de¬ 
tails  were  soon  somuch  made  known,  as 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  its  explo¬ 
sion.  It  would  appear,  that  a  club  or 
association  inimical  to  the  government 
had  been  formed,  undet  the  name  of  Z.a 
Federation,  and  that  various  members 
of  this  assembly,  whose  numbers  a- 
mounted  to  no  less  than  Bve  thousand, 
were  placed  under  arrest.  The  terror 
inspired  by  this  measure  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  other  conspirators 
from  attempting  any  violence ;  and 
the  same  effect  followed  also,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  from  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  summary  jurisdictions  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Some 
manifestations  of  a  similar  nature  ha¬ 
ving  been  observed  at  Tarascon,  (on 
the  Rhone,)  the  seat  of  sub  prefec- 
ture  was  removed  from  thence  to  the 
city  of  Arles,  in  the  same  department, 
and  some  of  the  most  suspected  indi¬ 
viduals  being  conveyed  thither  for 
trial,  the  public  tranquillity  of  that 
vicinity  appeared  to  be  perfectly  re- 
■tored. 

Several  of  the  more  daring  of  those 
factious  persons,  whose  machinations 
had  so  nearly  broken  the  peace  of 
Lyons,  had  betaken  themselves,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Dauphiny,  in  the  hope,  that  should 
they  be  pursued  into  these  fastnesses, 
they  might  always  be  secure  of  a  re- 
treat,  by  the  way  of  Savpy.  Count 


de  Montlivaut,  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Isere,  received  notice  upon 
the  3d  of  May,  that  these  refugees 
had  begun  to  shew  themselves  in  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grenoble,  and  had  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  police  of  that 
city.  The  result  was,  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  some  individuals  within 
its  walls,  who  had  been  carrying  on  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  by  whose  direction,  in¬ 
deed,  these  last  were  about  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  the  city  itself  in¬ 
to  their  power.  Without  loss  of  time, 
however,  Lieutenant-General  the  Ba¬ 
ron  Donnadieu  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  and  marched 
against  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  mention¬ 
ed,  with  just  pleasure,  by  some  of 
the  French  journalists,  that  he  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  officers  on  half¬ 
pay  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Count  Roger  de  Damas,  the  governor 
of  Lyons,  being  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Donnadieu,  established  a 
post  of  troops  at  Saint- Andre,  to  in¬ 
tercept  communications ;  and  having 
called  out  the  National  Guard  of  his 
city,  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  descriptions  seemed  anxious  to 
have  a  share  in  the  honour  of  resto¬ 
ring  tranquillity,  and  De  Damas  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  a  force  in  which 
the  ancient  companions  of  Preci  were 
seen  mingled  with  the  disbanded  sol¬ 
diers  of  Napoleon.  The  formidable 
appearance  of  this  double  movement 
disconcerted  and  dispirited  the  insur¬ 
gents.  One  Deydier,  a  rash  adven¬ 
turer,  who  had  received  particular 
ma^ks  of  royal  favour  previous  to 
the  2()th  of  March,  and  signalized  his 
ingratitude  by  the  active  part  he  took 
in  the  events  of  that  period,  was  their 
acknowledged  chief.  Two  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  accomplice^  resolved,  in  the  pr4- 
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sent  riarm.  to  purchase  their  own 
safety  by  giving  up  their  leader.  They 
seized  mm  while  asleep  in  a  •  small 
house,  near  Saint-Jean-de^Maurienne, 
within  the  territory  of  Savoy,  and 
immediately  delivered  him  into  the 
Hands  of  the  local  authorities.  He 
was  conducted  to  Turin  in  the  first 
instance,  because  the  Sardinian  go. 
vemment  were  suspicious  that  he  had 
accomplices  among  their  own  sub. 
iects  ;  but,  np  discovery  of  this  kind 
being  made,  he  was  sent  to  Grenoble, 
tried,  and  executed,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrest.  It  is  believed 
he  died  with  much  resolution,  and 
without  giving  the  least  information 
which  could  implicate  any  of  those 
with  whose  concurrence,  or  rather 
perhaps,  by  whose  direction,  his  in. 
surrection  had  been  excited.  - 

This  affair  gave  rise  at  the  time  to 
few  emotions,  but  those  of  contempt 
and  pity,  and  it  was  soon  utterly  .for. 
gotten,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  at- 
tention  of  government,  however,  was 
ere  long  directed  to  another  plot  of 
the  same  character  in  the  metropolis 
itself,  which,  although  its  ostensible 
leaders  were  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  affair  at  Grenoble,  might 
very  probably  have  led  to  far  more 
sierious  results,  had  it  not  been  check* 
ed  in  its  infancy  by  the  authority  of 
the  police.  The  authors  of  this  new 
treason  had  already  formed  themselves 
into  a  regular  association  by  the  name 
of  “  The  Patriots  of  1816.”  They 
had  their  signs  of  rallying,  their  watch, 
words,  their  symbols,  and  had  sought 
to  strengthen  their  cause  by  extensive 
correspondences,  not  only  with  the 
interior  of  France,  but  with  disafiPect* 
ed  foreigners,  and  Frenchmen  resident 
in  foreign  countries.  The  boldpess  of 
their  designs  was  great.  They  spoke 
of  nothing  less  than  attacking  the  so. 
vereign  himself  in  the  palace,  or  of 
blowing  up  the  Thuilleries  }  in  shorty 


but  for  the  keen  eye  of  the  polioey. 
Paris  mid  France  might  once  more 
have  witnessed  the  total  ruin  of  their 
tranquillity  by  means,  of  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  vulgar  of  the  Fa«x.. 
bourgs.  ..The  only  leaders  of  this 
plot  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  were  men  of  low  condition  and 
obscurity ;  but  the  lives  of  Marat, 
Hebert,  and  Robespierre,  had  already 
taught  Frenchmen  what’  danger, may 
result  from  the  audacity  of  the  lowest 
and  the  most  obscure  of  conspirators. 
But,  in  truth,  although  Plovignieri 
Carbonneau,  and  Toleron,  (for  such 
were  the  names  of  the  present  movers 
of  sedition,)  were  the  only  victims  of 
justice,  it  was  not  believed  at  the  time, 
nor  can  it  easily  be  believed  now,  that 
the  operations  of  these  men  were  not 
directed  by  others  in  a  higher  sta* 
tion— men,  whose  conduct  is  doubly 
villainous — because,  without  courage 
to  expose  themselves  before  the  mo* 
ment  of  success,  they  are  always  the 
most  ready  to  come  forward  at  that 
moment,  and  to  seek  their  own  profit 
in  the  crimes  consummated  by  their 
inferiors. 

The  discovery  of  all  these  plots,  al> 
though  no  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
produce  effects  of  dangerous  violence, 
and  even  although,  perhaps,  none  of 
them  might  contain  within  itself  ele* 
ments  of  very  serious  dangerj  were 
more  than  sufficient,  in  the  present 
condition  of  parties  and  affairs,  to 
give  great  annoyance  to  the  king  and 
bis  ministers.  The  designs  of  those 
deluded  men,  who,  in  Afferent  dk* 
tricts  of  the  country,  conspired  against 
the  very  existence  of  the  ^urbon  go* 
vemment,  were  aided,  to  a  very  perat. 
cious  extent,  by  the  injudicious  elamo* 
rousness  of  men  and  journals,  who  dis* 
approved  of  the  details  of  the  systeot 
upon  which  that  govemipeat  appear.' 
ed  to  be  acting  ;  and  the  enemies  of 
the  ministry  were,  unconsciously  no 
la 
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doubt,  in  general  affording  support  and 
confidence  to  the  enemies  ot  France.' 
The  position  of  the  king  became  eveiy 
day  more  and  more  a  painful  one. 
Should  he  chann  his  ministers,  he 
could  not  avoid  throwing  himself  en> 
tirelyinto  the  hands  of  a  party,  whose 
principles  his  natural  good  sense  and 
sad  experience  too  ww  assured  him 
were  at  variance  with  the  public  opi> 
nioB,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  all 
Europe ;  and  which  he  therefore  per* 
ceivra  most  distinctly,  however  they 
might  appear  for  a  time  to  be  tn« 
umphant,  would  in  the  end  overturn 
his  throne,  as  they  had  already  shaken 
it.  Should  he  persist  in  retaining  his 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
evident  that  another  session  would 
only  confirm  and  strengthen  that  party 
which  had,  during  this,  so  much  im* 
peded  their  motions ;  and  therefore, 
that  if  he  wished  them  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  effect  and  energy  the 
»  business  of  his  government,  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  him  to  bring 
about  some  change  in  the  Chamber  of 
Drauties.  .  ^ 

The  Chamber  did  not  see  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  close  of  the  session, 
without  being  sensible  of  its  danger, 
and  the  majority  united  by  way  of 
justifying  themselves  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  **  Declaration  of  Principles,” 
which  we  consider  as  a  document  too 
important  to  be  omitted. 

**  We,  the  members  composing  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
are  united  on  principles,  of  which  we 
here  make  a  formal  declaration. 

**  1.  We  are  invariably  attached  to 
the  monarchial  government,  and  to  the 
legitimate  succession  in  the  reigning 
house. 

2.  We  fully  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  constitution^  charter,  and  .the 
division  of  powers  which  it  establishes. 
We  will  maintain  the  spirit,  and  follow 
up  the  consequences  of  that  system,  as 
the  most  rational  substitution  of  our 


ancient  institutions,  liberties,  and  fran¬ 
chises.  ,  I  • 

**  8.  We  look  back  to  the  past  only 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  therefrom 
lessons  for  the  future,  and  between 
which  we  wish  to  erect  a  wall  of  brass. 
It  is  accordingly  our  opinion,  that  all 
the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution, 
and  which  are  completed,  shall  be  ir¬ 
revocably  assured  i  we  will  maintain 
the  abolition  of  privileges  and  privile¬ 
ged  orders  as  political  bodies,  the 
equality  of  rights  and  admission  to  aU 
employments,  the  liberty  of  worship, 
the  alienation  of  the  property  sold  du¬ 
ring  the  revolution,  whatever  qiay  be 
its  origin  ;  but  we  will  not  hereafter 
admit  »e  application  of  the  principles 
which  created  these  interests,  and  we 
regard  them  as  destructive  of  all  go¬ 
vernment. 

”  4.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
new  institutions  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  ancient  and  immutable  bases  of 
religion  and  morality.  It  is  therefore 
our  wish  to  give  to  the  clergy  an  ho¬ 
nourable  independence,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  property  or  revenues  which 
may  secure  that  independence,  and 
finally,  a  civil  establishment,  associa¬ 
ting  them  at  the  $ame  time  with  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  state,  by  ma¬ 
king  them  participate  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  the  management  of  in¬ 
stitutions  consecrated  to  the  solace 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

**  5.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  are  desirous  of  placing  the 
laws  under  a  higher  moral  influence, 
of  effacmg  whatever  is  contrary  to  re¬ 
ligion  or  opposed  to  public  morality ; 
and,  in  fine,  whatever  does  not  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  monarchy.  .  On 
these  grounds  we  demand  the  revision 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and 
wish  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  invested  with  a  greater  degree 
of  consideration. 

*‘6.  We  believe  that  the  police 
ought  neither  to  be  an  odious  inquisi- 
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tioa,  nor  an  agent  of  detpotism,  but  a 
guarantee  for  the  throne»  and  a  magls* 
tracy  serving -to  make  known  to  the 
government  publicopinionfand  through 
that  opinion  its  true  interests;  that 
the  press  ought  to  be  free^  but  ^at  its 
offences  sho^  be  repress^  by  severe 
laars. 

“  7.  We  wish  France  to  recover 
the  complete  independence  of  her  ter* 
ritorr ;  and  the  first  means  for  attain* 
ing  tW  object  is,  we  conceive*  the  full 
and  entire  execution  of  the  engage* 
ments  contracted  with  the  allied 
powert;  we  are  equally  desirous  of 
preserving  honourable  alliances*  and 
we  regard  the  prosperity  of  the  na* 
tions  which  surround  us  as  the  best 
pledge  of  that  of  France. 

**  8.  Free  from  all  spirit  of  con* 
quest*  we  wish  for  a  national  army, 
which*  notwithstanding  its  narrow 
frame  in  time  of  peace*  may  be  capa¬ 
ble,  in  the  case  of  war,  of  opening  its 
ranks  to  numerous  soldiers:  and  we 
do  not  regard  as  lost  to  France  the 
warriors*  who*  beiug  led  away  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances*  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  be  disbanded,  but  who  will*  by 
their  talents  and  their  bravery*  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  security  of  the  country* 
as  they  have  contributed  to  its  glory. 

**  9.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  .the  people  ought,  in  a  great 
measure*  to  be  confided  to  local  admi¬ 
nistrations*  either  municipal*  depart¬ 
mental*  or  provincial ;  that  the  cen¬ 
tralisation  of  all  affairs  and  all  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  ministry  is  an  abuse*  and 
that  it  ought  to  cease  by  confiding 
powers  more  extensive  to  the  su^rior 
agents  delegated  by  the  ministers.  On 
these  principles  we  demand  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  administrative  laws. 

“  10.  We  place  within  our  pros¬ 
pect  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  land- 
tax*  and  regulating  its  repartition — of 
imposing  the  indirect  taxes  in  a  man¬ 
ner  less  uniform*  but  better  adapted 
to  the  interest  and  habitudes  of  the 


ISl 

different  parts  of  the  territory*  and 
so  as  to  make  them  fall  more  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  rich  than  on  that 
of  the  poor  ;  finally*  of  establishing  a 
g^d  ^stem  of  public  credit. 

**  11.  We  shul  neglect  no  oppoiv 
tunity  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
commerce*  of  devek^ing  all  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  industry  and  every  kind  of 

E Induction*  and  of  diffusing  all  the 
nowledge  capable  of  perfecting  them  ; 
and  it  is  our  wish  that  there  should  be 
formed  in  the  different  classes  of  arts 
and  manufactures*  fire  associations  for 
securing  their  interests*  and  maintain^ 
ing  a  useful  discipline  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  but  so  tfiat  these  establishments 
may' not  restrain  the  independence  of 
industry. 

12.  We  define  what  we  mean  by 
purification.  It  is  the  removing  from 
public  employment  men  who*  since 
the  restoration,  have  established  them¬ 
selves  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  throne*  and  the  princU 
pies  of  morality ;  to  tbis  we  add  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  :  We  demand  that  of¬ 
fices  of  the  first  order*  such  as  those 
of  ministers*  governors,  directors-ge- 
neral,  and  counsellors  of  state*  shomd 
not  be  filled*  except  by  those  who* 
since  the  restoration,  and  partic*ilarly 
during  the  three  months  of  usurpa¬ 
tion,  have  given  to  the  king  and  the 
country  positive  pledges  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  ;  that  offices  of  the  second 
order*  such  as  those  of  the  prefects* 
commandants*  head  magistrates*  and 
chiefs  of  boards  of  administration,  and 
receivers-general,  should  be  confided 
to  those  only  who  at  least  cannot  be 
reproached  with  any  act  against  the 
royal  authority  since  the  restoration 
in  1814 ;  finally*  that  in  inferior  offi¬ 
ces  all  persons  should  be  removed 
whose  conduct  is  contrary  to  morality 
and  probity. 

**13.  In  stating  these  principles 
and  these  wishes*  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not  lose 
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tight  of  the  bounds  within  which  the 
part  which  it  mighty  take  in  their  ful* 
nlroent  is  confined  ;  they  desire,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  king’s  ministry,  united 
in  the  same  principles,  should  propose 
to  them,  as  times  and  circumstances 
may  permit,  the  means  of  their  appli> 
cation.  In  that  case  they  will  find  in 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  a  perfect* 
ly  frank  and  disinterested  concurrence, 
but  also  a  firm  and  constant  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  application  of  any  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  contrary  nature.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  Chambers 
were  prorogued,  without  any  hint  of 
the  king’s  ultimate  determination ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  September 
that  this  was  finally  made  known. 
The  ordinance  published  on  this  day 
did  not  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  anti- ministerialists ;  but 
it  convinced  them  that  if  they  were 
in  the  end  to  triumph,  it  must  be 
without  the  consent,  nay,  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  personal  wislies  of  the 
king.  This  ordinance  sets  out  with 
announcing  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  :  it  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  some  minor ‘rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  the  Electoral 
Colleges,  and  instructs,  in  general 
terms,  those  appointed  to  preside  over 
their  meetings,  what  species  of  sena¬ 
tors  the  king  is  desirous  of  seeing  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  representation  of  his 
people.  The  appointment  of  these 
presidents,  who  consisted  in  general 
of  persons  well  known  for  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  ultra-royalist  principles, 
was  one  great  engme  made  use  of  in 
order  to  procure  a  satisfactory  clioice 
of  deputies.  The  opponents  of  the 
ministry  accuse  them  of  having  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  whole  details  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  a  way  far  more  open  and  effec¬ 
tual  than  was  ever  attempted  in  any 
part'  of  England  ;  and  accuse  them 
boldly  of  having  degraded  the  elec¬ 
tors  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  such  an  election  as 


might  be  most  favourable  to  them¬ 
selves.  However  this  might  be,  the  de¬ 
puties  retumedwere,in  general,  persons 
avowedly  friendly  to  the  administra. 
tion ;  and  the  king  'met  them  on  the 
4th  November,  with  every  assurance 
of  their  warm  support  to  the  princi- 
les  on  which  he  was  anxious  to  see 
is  government  conducted.  In  the 
meantime,  the 'Viscount  Chateaubriand, 
the  most  energetic  author  of  the  ul¬ 
tra-royalist  party,  shewed,  by  the  tone 
of  his  writings,  the  pain  with  which 
his  party  had  been  affected  by  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  elections.  This  nobleman 
accused  boldly  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  of  corruption  and  unwarranta¬ 
ble  interference  ;  and  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  suspended  from  exercising  the 
privileges  of  a  peer,  in  consequence  of 
the  rash  and  intemperate  expressions 
of  which  he  had  made  use  in  speaking 
of  the  king  himself.  This  was  a  elear 
proof  of  the  confidence  now  felt  by 
the  ministerialists ;  and  in  the  annals 
of  the  next  session  we  shall  see  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  their  confidence  was 
not  ill-founded. 

Before  quitting  the  French  annals 
of  this  year,  there  is  one  event  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  those  we 
have  been  describing,  and  indeed  no^ 
necessarily  connected  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  country,  which  has 
already  attracted  considerable  notice 
•^from  both  French  and  English  wri¬ 
ters,  and  which  it  perhaps  would  not 
be  proper  for  us  to  pass  over  in  total 
silence.  Wc  refer  to  the  shipwreck 
of  t|je  Meduse  frigate  off  the  coast  of 
Senegal,  and  the  horrible  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  attended  the  fate  of  her 
crew.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  peace  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
ancient  French  possessions  on  this 
coast  w'ere  restored,  and  several  ves¬ 
sels  were  sent  out  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  to  re-establish  in  them  the 
authority  of  the  king,  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  there  sailed  a  variety  of  scienu- 
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Sc  penoDS,  with  a  view  to  exploring 
the  natural  productions  of  the  climate, 
and  many  experienced  agriculturists 
and  artizans  to  colonise  and  improve 
its  soil.  The  command  of  the  whole 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  captein 
of  the  Meduse,  M.  Chaumareys.  This 
vessel  run  aground  on  the  Bank  of 
Arguin,  in  consequence,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  great  inattention  to  the  most 
familiar  rules  of  naval  discipline  ;  and 
similar  ignorance  or  carelessness  ren¬ 
dered  ineffectual  all  the  endeavours 
which  were  employed  to  get  her  off. 
The  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
put  upon  a  raft  hastily  and  rudely 
constructed,  and  the  others  manned 
boats,  which  had  this  raft  in  tow.  The 
provisions  were  distributed  carelessly, 
the  far  greater  share  being  given  to 
the  boats,  and  very  little  to  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  raft.  These  boats 
were  six  in  number,  and  they  contain¬ 
ed  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  on 
the  raft.  The  captain,  the  governor  of 
Senegal,  and  all  the  persons  of  conse¬ 
quence,  were  in  the  boats.  The  boats 
pushed  off,  having  the  raft  in  tow,  but 
ere  long  they  one  by  one  cut  the  con¬ 
necting  ropes,  and  left  the  raft  to  its 
fate,  making  the  best  of  their  own 
way  to  the  shore.  By  this  time  the 
raft  had  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  people 
were  squeezed  so  as  to  have  no  power 
,  of  motion.  With  difficulty  could  they 
imagine  or  believe  that  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  boats  had  really  abandoned 
them  ;  but  ere  long  they  were  fpholly 
out  of  sight,  and  they  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  any  longer  to  disguise  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  condition.  Revenge 
was  their  first  thought,  and  they  con¬ 
trived  to  hoist  a  rude  sail,  in  the  hope 
of  overtaking  the  deserters  ;  but  hun¬ 
ger  soon  began  to  oppress  them,  and 
mixing  wine  with  the  little  supply  of 


biscuit  they  had,  they  made  a  hearty 
meal,  the  only  tolerable  one  during 
their  whole  stay  on  the  raft.  As  the 
night  came  on  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
waves  breaking  over  them  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  their  misery  had  a  beginning 
worthy  of  its  end.  **  During  the  whole 
of  this  night,**  says  one  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers,*  *'  we  struggled  against  death, 
holding  closely  to  the  spars  which  were 
firmly  bound  together;  tossed  by  the 
waves  from  one  extremity  to  another, 
and  sometimes  precipitated  into  the 
sea — floating  between  life  and  death- 
mourning  over  our  misfortunes— cer¬ 
tain  of  perishing,  yet  contending  for 
the  remains  of  existence  with  that 
cruel  element,  which  menaced  to  swal¬ 
low  us  up  ;  such  was  our  situation 
till  break  of  day — horrible  situation  ! 
how  shall  we  convey  any  idea  of  it 
which  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  rea¬ 
lity  !’*  After  the  darkness  was  gone, 
the  effects  of  this  calamitous  night 
were  apparent.  Many  of  the  men, 
squeezed  and  jammed  between  the 
spars,  had  died  in  that  anguishing  po¬ 
sition  ;  others  had  been  swept  over¬ 
board  ;  twenty  had  disappear^.  Al¬ 
ready  a  phrenzy  seemed  to  have  seized 
the  minds  of  the  sufferers.  Two  sadors 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  having 
taken  a  calm  leave  of  their  companions. 

The  next  night  saw  all  the  horrors 
of  the  preceding  repeated  and  aggra¬ 
vated.  The  phrensy,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  only  led  to  acts  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion,  now  began  to  impel  the  minds  f 
the  men  to  thoughts  of  sedition,  and 
acts  of  brutal  viuence.  'I'he  soldiers 
and  sailors,  having  intoxicated  them¬ 
selves  by  drinking  from  the  side  of  >  he 
casks,  proceeded  to  treat  the  officers 
with  every  species  of  insolence.  One 
of  them  with  a  hatchet  actually  be¬ 
gan  to  cot  the  ropes  which  fastened 
the  raft  together.  This  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  bloodshed,  and  a  conflict  imme- 


*  M.  Scrigny,  author  of  the  **  Naufrage  de  la  Medute^  Paris,  1817. 
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diately  ensued  between  the  men  and 
the  officers.  These  last  were  joined 
by  the  passengers,  but  still  the  others 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  the  bat> 
tie  continued,  with  uncertain  success, 
for  several  hours.  At  last,  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  being  welUnigh  disper* 
•ed,  the  men  sunk  mm  their  desperate 
audaciousness  into  an  extreme  of  pa* 
nic,  and  besought  mercy  on  their 
knees.  The  tranquillity  thus  restored 
was,  however,  deceitful  and  short* 
lived.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
cry  of  fury  was  heard,  and  the  muti* 
neers  again  rushed,  with  drawn  swords, 
knives,  and  daggers,  upon  their  offi¬ 
cers.  The  brutal  rage  of  their  attack 
was  such  as  to  take  away  all  opportu¬ 
nity  of  parley,  and  a  general  battle 
was  again  begun,  which  soon  strewed 
the  raft  with  carnage.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  a  temporal^  madness  was 
the  principal  cause  of  this  tumult. 
The  eyes  of  both  parties,  suffering 
under  want  of  food  and  rest,  and  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  influence  of  the  fear 
of  death,  were  visited,  like  those  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  swallowed  opium,  with 
strange  visions,  nowplea8ing,now  terri¬ 
ble  in  their  colouring.  While  some  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  deeds  of  san¬ 
guine  fury ;  others  were  haunted  with 
soft  dreams,  the  phantasms  of  beauti¬ 
ful  vshores  and  groves,  and  the  most 
delicious  of  wild  and  wandering  hopes. 
Some  tossed  themselves  into  the  sea  in 
agonies  of  horror ;  others  with  smi¬ 
ling  countenances,  and  as  if  with  the 
certainty  of  reaching  the  imsg^nary 
.coasts  around  them.  **  I  go,”  said 
one,  **  to  seek  for  assistance  ;  you 
shall  soon  see  me  return.”  “  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  madness,”  says 
the  above-quoted  narrative,  one  saw 
these  unhappy  men  rushing  upon  their 
companions,  sword  in  hand,  and  de¬ 
manding  from  them  the  wing  a 
chicken  ;  others  asked  for  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  still  fancying  themselves  to  be 
on  board  the  Medusc.  Even  after 
this  fatal  night,  many  imagined  them¬ 


selves  in  the  morning  to  have  awaken¬ 
ed  from  a  frightful  dream,  in  which 
battles  and  slaughter  had  disturbed 
their  rest.*’  It  was  found  at  day¬ 
break,  that  during  this  night  of  horror 
sixty-five  of  the  mutineers  had  perish¬ 
ed.  One  cask  of  wine  only  remained  ; 
and  after  various  fruitless  attempts  to, 
catch  fish,  recourse  was  had  for  food 
to  the  hats,  the  sword-belts,  the  linen 
-~last  of  all,  to  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

The  third  night  which  succeeded 
this  terrible  repast,  presented  another 
scene  scarcely  inferior  in  horror  to 
the  two  preceding  ones.  Numbers 
in  the  morning  were  found  to  have 
died  of  cold  and  thirst  during  the 
hours  of  darkness,  and  tossed  over¬ 
board;  one  body  being  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  food — the  body  of 
one  who  had  shared,  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  in  all  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
confidences  of  this  common  abandon¬ 
ment.  A  shoal  of  fish  passing  by  in 
the  night,  left  some  hundred  fixed 
among  the  spars.  These  furnished  the 
poor  sufferers  with  the  means  of  a  less 
disgusting  meal  than  they  had  lately 
been  used  to.  The  fourth  night  wit¬ 
nessed  new  mutinies  and  massacres,  the 
chief  disturbance  arising  from  some 
Spaniards  and  Italians  on  board,  who 
had  hitherto  been  comparatively  quiet. 
These  being  overpowered  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  two  French  sailors, 
who  had  clandestinely  tapped  the  cask 
of  wine,  being  condemned  to  the  same 
fate,  tranquillity,  such  as  might  be  in 
such  a  scene,  was  once  more  restored. 

0%the  fifth  morning,  the  survivors 
were  in  number  only  twenty-eight, 
and  of  these  no  more  than  fifteen  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  such  remains  of  strength 
as  might  give  them  any  chance  of  hold¬ 
ing  out  more  than  a  few  hours.  After 
a  solemn  deliberation,  these  fifteen 
threw  their  weaker  companions  into 
the  sea.  **  Three  sailors,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier,”  says  the  narrative,  **  undertook 
the  execution  of  this  cruel  sentence  ; 
we  turned  away  our  eyes  and  shed 
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tears  of  blood  over  the  fate  of  these  seems»  were  the  last  of  seventeen  who 
unfortunate  men*  but  this  punful  sa-  had  preferred  stayinf;  by  the  wreck 
crifice  saved  the  fifteen  who  rmained.**  when  their  companions  quitted  it. 
Six  days  and  nights  of  misery  were  Hunger,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  infuria* 
yet  to  be  endured  by  this  remnant ;  ted  them,  like  their  brethren  of  the 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  small  brig  raft ;  and  the  whole,  excepting  these 
.was  descried.  She  had  been  senf  from  three,  had  died  either  by  their  own 
Senegal  to  enquire  after  their  fate,  hands,  or  by  those  of  each  other.  Tl^e 
Every  heart  was  melted  by  the  deplo*  three  remaining  wretches  lived  on  dif> 
rable  condition  of  the  few  miserable  ferent  parts  of  the  wreck,  and  never 
victims  on  the  raft.  **  Let  any  one,’*  had  any  communication,  except  when 
says  our  narrative,  **  figure  to  himself  they  rushed  on  each  other,  in  sudden 
fifteen  unhappy  creatures,  almost  na-  starts  of  ferocity,  with  drawn  knives, 
ked  I  their  bodies'  shrivelled  by  the  and  cries  of,  **  Blood  /” 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  ten  of  them  scarcely  These  incidents,  abridged  as  they 
able  to  move  ;  our  limbs  stripped  of  are  from  the  copious  narrative  of  two 
the  skin  ;  a  total  change  in  all  our  fea-  of  the  officers  left  on  the  raft,  are  suf- 
tures ;  our  eyes  hollow  and  savage ;  ficient  to  prove  the  egregious  want  of 
our  long  beards,  which  gave  us  an  air  all  discipline,  subordination,  and  good 
almost  hideous  :  we  were  in  fact  but  faith  among  the  crew  of  the  Meduse. 
the  shadows  of  ourselves.”  Of  these  The  cowardly  esc^e  of  the  captain 
fifteen,  six  died  immediately  after  they  and  the  principal  officers, — the  mutual 
landed  at  St  Louis,  and  the  other  nine,  distrust,  anger,  and  general  efferves- 
covered  with  scars,  and  exhausted  by  cence  of  all  bad  passions  among  the 
their  calamitous  situation,  are  stated  men  abandoned  on  the  raft, — their 
to  have  lost  almost  all  resemblance  to  cruelty,  ferocity,  and  malignity  of 
their  former  selves.  wrath,  all  tend  to  excke  in  the  reader 

It  is  distressing  to  add,  that  even  a  Just  sense  of  horror  for  the  depravity 
this  tardy  relief  was  chiefly  owing  not  of  their  unmanly  natures.  The  calm 
to  the  humanity  of  the  French,  but  to  and  steady  heroism  displayed  by  Bri- 
their  cupidity.  The  captain  of  the  tish  officers  and  seamen  in  many  simi- 
Meduse,  we  have  already  seen,  had  in  lar  situations,  and  more  especially  in 
the  first  instance  provided  for  his  own  that  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Alette, 
8af(Ay ;  now,  he  did  not  even  shew  the  (Captain  Murray  Maxwell,)  which 
smallest  anxiety  to  do  anything  to-  occurred  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
wards  that  of  his  crew.  He  expressed  cannot  be  remembered  without  exci- 
some  concern,  however,  about  v some  ting  pleasing  views  concerning  the 
stores  which  had  been  left ;  but,  after  comparative  character  of  our  own 
all,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  inter-  countrymen.  The  particulars  of  that 
ferenceof  Major  Peddie,  and  Captain  '  last-mentioned  shipwreck  we  shall  have 
Campbell,  British  officers  resident  at  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  In  the 
St  Louis,  that  a  brig  was  at  length  meantime,  however,  we  should  perhaps 
launched  to  seek  and  save  the  relics  of  beware  of  stretching  the  conclusion 
the  abandoned  raft.  From  the  raft  farther  than  the  premises  may  autho- 
the  brig  proceeded  to  the  frigate  itself ;  rise,  and  of  condemning  a  nation  in 
on  reaching  which,  they  were  struck  the  mass,  for  the  guilt  oif  a  handful  of 
with  surprise  and  horror  by  the  sight  individuals, — viewed  by  the  ma- 
of  three  wretched  creatures,  just  about  jority  of  the  French  nation  with  per- 
to  expire  upon  the  deck.  These,  it  mips  ao  less  horror  than  by  ourselves.* 


See  two  very  interesting  articles,  one  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  October  1817, 
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Throughout  the  other  countries  of  surrection  appear  to  have  attested,  in 
Europe,  there  occurred  this  year  little  various  parts  oi  the  kingdom,  that  dis- 
urhich  we  should  think  worthy  of  re-  satisfaction  which  the  odious  tyranny 
cording  ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  iihpres-  of  the  misguided  Ferdinand  continued 
sion  pi^uced  upon  us  by  a  perusal  of  to  excite  among  his  subjects ;  but  of 
the  journals  of  the  day,  and  as  yet  we  these  the  state  of  the  Spanish  press  is 
have  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  con-  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
suit  more  valuable  authorities.  It  is  to  have  any  accurate  knowledge, 
long  before  the  materials  of  the  inter-  In  the  European  world,  therefore, 
nal  history  of  the  continent  become  every  thing  was  at  peace ;  and,  ex- 
accessible  even  to  those  more  imme-  cepting  the  continued  convulsions  in 
diately  interested  in  its  study.  In  Spanisn  America,  and  a  slight  and 
Germany,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  transient  renewal  of  our  own  hostilities 
that  a  considerable  ferment  of  opinion  with  the  Nepaulese  in  India,  there  re- 
continued  to  give  some  cause  of  alarm  mains  no  narrative  of  warfare  to  close 
to  the  governments,  although  the  par-  the  history  of  this  year.  The  affairs 
ticulars  are  cautiously  kept  back  by  of  Spanish  America  form,  perhaps, 
those  who  have,  or  suppose  themselves  the  most  important  subject  of  political 
to  have,  an  interest  in  their  suppres-  consideration,  on  which  we  have  as  yet 
sion.  In  Spain,  a  few  attempts  at  in-  said  little  to  our  readers. 

the  other  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  September  1818,  on  the  subject  of  this  ship¬ 
wreck.  Of  the  former  of  these  articles  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  our  ab¬ 
stract.  The  other,  which  is  of  a  more  philosophical  cast,  is  perhaps  chargeable  with 
not  a  little  of  the  error  alluded  to  in  the  text.  Both  papers  are  highly  deserving  of 
more  particular  attention. 
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CHAP.  XII: 


Review  of  the  Affairs  of  Spanish  America.— Origin  of  the  present  Commotions 
in  these  Countries.— Oppressive  Manner  in  which  they  were  governed  by 
Spain. — Their  willingness  to  continue  attached  to  Spain,  provided  freedom 
<f  Commerce,  and  a  share  in  their  own  Governments  should  be  allowed  Men, 
— Impolitic  Conduct  of  the  Temporary  Government  of  Spain.— Commence¬ 
ment  of  Hostilities. — Declarations  of  Independence. — History  of  the  War  m 
Venezuela. — Atrocious  system  of  Warfare  adopted  by  both  Parties.— Toro.— 
Monteverde.- — Bolivar  and  MacGregor.  History  of  the  War  in  New  Gre¬ 
nada. — Present  state  of  that  Country  under  the  loyalist  General  MortUo.— 
Affairs  of  Buenos- Ayres. — Emancipation  of  Chili. — Insurrection  in  Mexico 
•  under  /Ae  Priests  Hidalgo  and  Morelos. — Mexico  is  in  a  great  measure 
-  tranquillized  by  the  judicious  Conduct  of  the  present-  Viceroy,  Apodaqa.— 
Refections  on  the  nature  of  the  War,  and  its  probable  issue. 


In  our  annals  of  1814<  and  1815»  we 
have  already  inserted  some  brief  noti¬ 
ces  of  the  sanguinary  tumults,  wherein 
the  American  possessions  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  crown  had  been  involved,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dissentions  which  had 
arisen  between  these  possessions  and 
the  temporary  governments  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
last-mentioned  year,  however,  a  very 
inconsiderable  share  of  public  atten¬ 
tion  had  ever  been  directed,  either  to 
the  causes  or  character  of  these  remote 
convulsions ;  every  eye  being,  in  truth, 
more  than  sufficiently  occupied  with 
the  more  immediately,  as  well  as  more 
extensively,  interesting  occurrences  on  . 
the  continent  'of  Europe.  At  the 
close  of  these  more  domestic  troubles, 
—when  the  conclusion  uf  the  great  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  seemed  to  give  assurance 


of  repose  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  old  world, — the  minds  of  men  had 
more  leisure  to  contemplate  with  at¬ 
tention  those  strange  agitations  and 
revolutions  of  the  new,  into  which 
they  had  previously  refused,  as  it  were* 
to  examine.  The  remoteness  of  the 
scenes, — the  confusion  of  interests  and 
names, — the  rapidity  of  changes, — the 
shifting  of  forms, — all  had  conspired 
to  make  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America 
to  be  regarded  as  an  inextricable  chaos» 
which  it  was  vain  to  scrutinize,  un¬ 
till  its  discordant  elements  should  have 
settled  into  at  least  a  comparative  re¬ 
pose.  How  far  this  general  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  matters  in  that  im¬ 
mense  continent  had  been  carried,  even 
among  those  whose  interests  should 
have  most  powerfully  directed  them 
to  seek  accurate  information,  has,  in 
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the  sequel,  been  rendered  lamentably 
apparent,  by  the  utter  failure  of  sere- 
ral  ill'devis^  expeditions,  at  once  mi* 
litarv  and  mercantile,  which  had  been 
rashly  fitted  out  by  individuals  of  our 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  aidin?  the 
cause  of  those  Americans  who  had  dis¬ 
claimed  their  allegiance  to  King  Fer¬ 
dinand.  Even  as  yet,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  paragraphs  in  the  public 
prints,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
same  ignorance  seems  to  prevail  among 
us ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  imagine 
our  readers  will  have  no  objection  to 
accompany  us  in  somewhat  of  a  more 
clear  and  full  narrative  of  the  whole 
dissenfions  of  Spanish  America,  than 
we  have  as  yet  had  it  in  our  power  to 
place  before  them. 

Of  the  late  and  present  convulsions 
of  Spanish  America,  as  of  many  other 
mighty  convulsions,  the  proximate 
causes  have  been  the  least  important. 
The  main  elements  of  the  violence, 
whose  eruption  has  caused  such  a' 
scene  of  devastation,  are  to  be  sought 
for, not  in  any  new  or  partial  vexations, 
but  rather  in  the  settled  displeasure 
which  had  been  engendered  in  the  bo¬ 
soms  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  these  regions,  by  the  un¬ 
wise,  as  well  as  the  ungen^us  tyranny 
to  which  the  policy  of  Spain  had  sub- 

1'ected  them,  during  a  space  of  little 
ess  than  three  hundred  years,  com¬ 
mencing  almost  with  the  very  period 
of  the  establishment  of  her  authority 
vrithin  their  bounds.  On  the  first  form¬ 
ation  of  a  system  of  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  in  those  immense  districts,  the 
inmortance  of  the  countries  thus  uni- 
||q4o  the  sceptre  of  Castile,  was  felt 
in  fullness  by  those  who  bore  it.  From 
Mexico  to  Paraguay,  inclusive,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  regions  wherein  the 
Spanish  language  is  now  naturalised, 
were  won  to  the  crown  of  Spain  not 
^  public,  but  by  private  exertion. 
The  European  sovereign  allowed  the 
whole  expeuccs  of  the  conquering  ex- 
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peditions  to  be  defrayed  by  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  personally  embarked 
in  them,  along  with  others  who  sta¬ 
ked  their  private  capitals  upon  the 
success  of  their  arms.  To  these  per¬ 
sons,  in  return  for  the  acquisitions 
which  they  might  make  to  the  crown  of 
their  prince,  was  offered,  not  only  the 
feudal  possession  of  the  soil  which 
they  should  conquer,  but  a  full  parti¬ 
cipation  ^n  all  those  political  rights, 
which,  in  their  native  country,  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  conjoined 
with  such  possession.  The  regions 
which  they'  might  subdue  were  to 
form  separate  states,  possessing,  like 
those  into  which  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula  itself  is  divided,  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  privileges,  laws,  and  admi¬ 
nistration.  In  this  administration,  the 
principal  share  was  to  be  continued  for 
ever  among  the  free  Spaniards  who 
should  become  settlers,  and  their  free 
descendants.  These  men  were  not  to 
be  supposed  to  forfeit,  either  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  posterity,  any  part  of 
the  birthright  of  Spaniards,  by  confer¬ 
ring  the  most  important  services  in 
their  power  upon  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  were  to  be  in  America,  as  their 
ancestors  had  beeq  in  Europe,  the 
members  of  a  nation  possessing  and 
claiming  popular  rights.  Their  blood 
was,  in  no  respect,  to  be  held  debased 
because  it  was  transplanted  to  a  new 
soil,  for  the  very'purpose  of  enriching 
and  strengthening  the  old  one. 

The  unnecessary  vagueness  of  com¬ 
mon  speech  has,  long  since,  confounded 
the  common  ideas  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  these  Spanish  piossessions, 
with  those  entertained  by  us  in  regard 
to  the  colonies  fixed  by  ourselves  and 
others  on  the  same  continent.  But,  in 
truth,  the  Spanish  provinces  do  not 
differ  from  those  which  once  were 
English  and  French,  in  soil  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  more  than  in  the  nature  of 
/  their  early  history,  and  the  character 
of  their  first  settlers.  While  other 
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pdwen  fixed  eolottiee  ia  ATDCtiex 
porpoeet  of  BKre  commcrckl  adeu* 
Uge,  'Xnd  by*  way  of  furnithing  aa 
outlet  for  redundant  or  discontented 
parts  of  their  population,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  entering  upon  the  career  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  haring  to  do  with 
a  Tcry  different  species  of  territory, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
warlike  adventure,  aiming  by  the  use 
of  more  heroic  exertions,  to  acquire 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  more 
splendid  rewards.  They  pro{>osed  to 
themselves  not  the  establishment  of 
commercial  colonies,  but  the  found¬ 
ing  of  mighty  kingdoms;  and  their 
pretensions,  after  they  had  conduct¬ 
ed  these  adventures  to  a  cipse,  were 
uniformly  crowned  with  the  express 
approbation  of  their  sovereigns  at 
home.  The  Spanish  monarchs,  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  . grandeur  of  these  acquisi¬ 
tions,  added  to  their  old  style,  the 
title  of  King,  sometimes  Emperor  qf 
the  Indiet,  In  all  the  Spanish  sta¬ 
tutes,  the  Transatlantic  possessions  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  by  the  name  of 
**  Kingdoms.**  Nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing  among  these  abundance  of  sta> 
tutes,  which  have  no  other  object  but 
to  secure  to  the  settlers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  states  their  full  share  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  administratibn  of  these  states,  and 
in  the  enacting  of  the  laws  re^isite 
for  their  administration.  The  **  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies**^  was  an  establish¬ 
ment  equal  in  splendour  and  authority 
to  the  **  Counal  of  Spaan  ;**  by  eacn' 
of  these  great  bodies,  it  was  undeiv 
stood  the  affairs  of  the  regpon  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  care  should  be  managed 
separately  ;  by  means  of  each,  a  di¬ 
rect  communication  should  be  equally 
reserved  between  the  sovereign  and 
is  kingdoms.  Abroad,  the  great  of¬ 
fices,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military^ 
were  to  be  as  free  to  Creoles  as  to 
Spaniards.  Successive  law*  for  the 
securing  of  all  these  privileges  in  the 
Spanish  American*;  may  m  traced 
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thnni^  thi^  s^hble  body  of  the  SM- 
nish  juri^mdence.  *<  Out' hisri,"  saj^ 
a  Spanhh-American  author,  **  are  in¬ 
deed  excellent;  we'  want  only  6he 
short  additional  law  to  command  that 
they  should  be  observed.** 

Of  all  the  abases  into  which  the 
government  of  Spain  fell  with  regard 
to  her  Transatlantic  dominions,  thd 
chief,  in  every  respect,  was  that'  of  g6- 
verning  these  entirely,  or  almoft  en¬ 
tirely,  by  means  of  European  depti- '' 
ties,  who  had  no  view  in  going  to  A- 
merica,  but  that  of  amassing  a  for¬ 
tune,  which  they  might  bring  baclt  t6  '' 
Europe.  The  fortunes  which  s^re 
thus  sought  after  by  them,  were  foi'in-  , 
ed,  in  innumerable  instances,  at  the  ei- ' 
pence  of  every'  principle'  of  m'ohd  df 

Kcliticat  propriety  ;  but  the  mdney» 
bwever  it  had  ^n  made',  s^ai  al¬ 
most  always  sufficient  to  gild  6ver  tffii 
offences  of  itk  possessor.  It  is'  not 
necemry  to  detail  at'  length  die  op¬ 
pressive  and  Miquhous'  system  adb^-' 
ed  in  the  corrmt  courts  of  the*  law 
sovereigns  of  Sfpain  ;  it  is  suffleieut 
to  mention,  that  almost  every  office 
America  had  its  price  at  Madrid,  and 
that  a'  few  thousand  dollars,  or  the  fk- 
vour  of  some  court  minion,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  renew  from  day  to  daythd 
degrading  spectacle,  of  the  meanest 
and  the  most  unworthy  •  of  mankidd 
setting  sail  from  Cadix,  to  woik  tbde 
tyrannous  will,  for  d  few  yeaik,  oveif 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  tHk 
nish  Mainw  Bribery  and  coriiipndfi' 
of  every  kind  formed'  the  mainspringa 
of  an  administration  conducted  hf 
such  agents  as  these.  By  degrees,  A 
most  evei^  trace  of  the  original  pHviJ: 
leges  conforred  on'  the  conqnerorf  oF 
America  were  obliterated  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  their  descendants!'  The  Eu-' 
ropean  rulers  of  these  regions  strove 
on  all  occasions  to  represent  the  native* 
of  every  race  as‘  a  degraded  pebple; 
unworthy  of  the  name  and  rights  of 
freemen.  To  this  pretended  degrada- 
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tion  which  could  be  effected  by  check¬ 
ing  the  means  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
struction.  With  regard  to  such  gross 
abuses  as  these,  one  simple  fact  is  as 
good  as  a  thousand.  In  September 
ISll,  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  received  a 
declaration  from  the  Mexican  Consula- 
do,  or  board  of  trade,  (comprised  of 
course  of  European  members)  that 
the  Americans  area  race  of  monkiest 
JlUed  voith  ignorance  and  vice,  automa¬ 
ta  umoorthy  <f  representing,  or  being 
represented.**  And  when  Charles  IV. 
was  solicited  to  found  a  university  in 
the  great  city  of  Merida,  his  majesty, 
after  deliberating  with  the.Council  of 
the  Indies,  scrupled  not  to  answer  the 
petition  by  a  royal  cedtda,  where  he  ex¬ 
pressly  stated,  that  he  did  not  conceive 
tt  proper  that  learning  should  become 
aommon  in  America.  In  short,  there 
was  much  justice  in  the  Creole  saying, 
**  We  feed  a  cow,  and  the  Spaniards 
milk  her  i**  and  if  we  add  to  these  more 
peculiar  miseries,  the  unsufferable  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the.  Inquisition,  which  they 
shared  with  their  metropolis,  it  may 
seem  doubtful,  whether  any  Pashalicks 
of  Turkey  were  ever  bowed  down  be¬ 
neath  a  more  iron  despotism,  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  viceroyalties  and 
captain-generalships,  into  which  the 
rich  TransatUntic  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  crown  were  divided.  *'  God,*’ 
said  one  of  the  Peruvian  viceroys,  **  is 
very  high  up  ;  the  King  is  in  Madrid, 
and  I  am  here.”  * 

The  restrictions  to  which  the  com¬ 
merce  of  these  regions,  so  adapted  for 
every  species  of  commercial  enterptize, 
was  subjected,  were,  if  not  the  most 
deeply,  at  least  the  most  generally 
galfing.  They  affected  not  any  one 
class  alone,  but  injured  in  the  most  es¬ 
sential  manner  the  interests  and  com¬ 
forts  of  every  native  inhabitant  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America*  The  whole  trade  of  these 

*  Dios  es  mujr  alto ;  el  B 


hged  to  pass  through  one  single  port 
of  the  European  peninsula.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  this  restriction,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  subjects  of  the  crown  were  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  most  positive  enact¬ 
ments,  from  making  the  use  which  na¬ 
ture  had  meant  them  to  make  of  the 
rich  soil  on  which  they  were  bom. 
Tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  cultivated 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  was 
entirely  a  monopoly  of  the  king  ;  and 
yet  an  immense  sum  was  paid  everj 
year  by  ,  Spanish  America  to  BrazU 
for  tobacco.  Wine,  oil,  and  many 
other  productions  which  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  thrive  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  continent,  were  prevented  from 
being  cultivated  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  excepting  only  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  provinces  of  Chili  and  Quito, 
which,  however,  were  not  allowed  to 
export  any  of  what  they  did  raise  to 
the  sister  provinces  of  Mexico  or  Peru. 
It  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  these  countries  to  trade  in  any 
way  whatever  with  any  one  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  Spain  ;  which,  in  times  of  war, 
amounted  to  a  total  denial  of  many 
articles  which  had  become  almost  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  to  the  whole  of  this ' 
mighty  population.  This  l^st  was  in- 
de^  a  hardship  which  affected  fo¬ 
reigners  almost  as  severely  as  the  na¬ 
tives  themselves  ;  and  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  that  the  minds  of  Eng¬ 
lish  politicians  were  first  attracted  to 
bestow  particular  attention  on  the  con- 
'dition  of  Spanish  America.  The  views 
which  Mr  Pitt  entertained  with-  re¬ 
gard  to  Terra  Firma,  and  the  plans 
which  he  had  contemplated  for  its  li¬ 
beration,  are  sufficiently  manifested  in 
the  proclamation  addressed  to  its  in¬ 
habitants  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in 
1797  ;  wherein  Sir  Thomas  expressly 
assures  them,  that  whenever  they  should 
think  fit.  to  make  a  struggle  for  the 
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aiMitionof  their  rights,  they  might  de>> 

Snd  on  ereiy  support  which  the  Eng- 
h  government  could  afford.  The  two 
British  expeditions  to  South  America 
Buhaequent  to  that  period,  were  both 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  same 
general  purposes  |  but  neither  these, 
nor  one  or  two  insurrections  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  themselves,  were  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  or  command 
success.  Nor  upon  the  whole,  al¬ 
though  sufliciently  indignant  with  the 
usage  which  they  experienced,  were 
the  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  Creoles 
as  yet  ripened  for  any  general  or  ef¬ 
fectual  resistance.  They  were  indeed 
offended  with  ,the  mode  in  which  they 
vnre  governed,  but  they  harboured 
no  prevailing  spirit  of  disaffection  to- 
waras  the  government  itself,  to  the 
authority  of  which  they  had  so  long 
been  accustomed.  The  prosperous 
condition  of  independent  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volutbn,  had  of  course  no  inconsider¬ 
able  inflaenoe  on  the  minds  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Americans  ;  but  in  general,  they 
were  still  faith^l  and  attached  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  into 
the  various  plans  which  were  agitated 
among  them  for  bettering  their  own 
■situation,  both  political  and  commer- 
■cial,  Jtbere  entered  as  yet  no  idea  of  se- 
■paration  from  this  ancient  allegiance. 

The  Spanish  provinces,  however,  al- 
already  veiy  far  from  being  in  a  state 
wof  entire  satisfaction  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  were  placed, 
were  thrown  at  once  into  the  utmost 
confusion  by  the  tidings  of  those  strange 
occurrences  which  took  place  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  throughout  all  Spain,  in  the 
year  1808.  It  was  natural  that  these 
toccurrences  should  be  regarded  in  the 
most  gloomy  point  of  view,  by  men 
living  at  such  a  distance,  where  the 
-fame  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  energies 
wielded  by  his  band,  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  an  almost  universal  belief  that 
resistance  to  his  measures,  on  the  part 


of  the  Spanish  people,  would  scarcely 
be  undertaken,  or,  if  undertaken,  could 
not  be  crowned  with  succesa.  The 
news  therefore  of  those  ebullitions  of 
patriotic  feeling  which  soon  manifest¬ 
ed  themselves  in  most  parts  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  were  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  astonishment,  as  well  as  of  joy,  by 
,the  Americans  ;  and  had  any  one  pro¬ 
visional  government  been  immediately 
recognised  by  Spain,  her  colonies  would 
most  undoubtedly  have  joined  with  all 
willingness  ia  the  recognition.  Per¬ 
plexed  with  the  struggle  between  the 
rival  Juntas  of  Seville  and  Asturias,  and 
harassed  with  the  secret  machinations 
of  the  agents  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  these  remote  pro¬ 
vinces  soon  began  to  view  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  not  only  with 
fear  of  external,  but  with  jealousy  of 
internal  enemies.  In  all  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  it  was 
assumed  at  a  postulate,  that  America 
should  necessarily  follow  the  fortunes 
of  European  Spain,  whatever  these 
might  be.  The  messengers  of  the  in¬ 
trusive  king  more  cunningly  repretenf- 
ed  the  absolute  independence  of  the  A- 
merican  provinces,  as  being  one  greet 
object  of  his  desires. 

Displeased  with  the  arrogance  of 
the  one  party,  and  easily  penetrating 
the  duplicity  of  their  rapacious  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  Spanish  Americans  began 
to  think,  and  to  (wy,  that  their  for¬ 
tunes  were  not  necesaarily  attached  to 
those  of  a  comparatively  small  coun¬ 
try,  separated  from  them  hj  a  mighty 
ocean-~a  country,  too,  which  seemed 
to  be  embarked  in  a  struggle  of  most 
uncertain  issue  for  the  preservation  of 
its  own  independence.  With  that 
country  they  were  willing,  aa  they 
said,  to  acknowledge  every  tie  of  con¬ 
nection  wbith  might  result  from  com¬ 
mon  blood,  common  language,  and 
common  allegiance  i  they  were  willing 
'to  afford  her  every  aid  which  they 
could  afford,  to  assist  her  in  her  struggle 
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for  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke ;  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  themaelTes  were  to  follow  blindly 
and  pasrirely  her  fate.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  authority  of  the  king,  the 
only  authority  common  to  them  with 
the  European  Spaniards,  being  for  a 
time  suspended,  and  neither  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Spain,  nor  that  of  the  Indies, 
haring  assumed  any  portion  of  the 
executive  power,  they  conceived  them- 
selves  entitled  to  adopt  the  same  mea¬ 
sures  for  securing  their  own  tranquil¬ 
lity,  which  had  been  adopted  by>the 
different  provinces  of  the  Peninsula. 
Their  provinces,  like  these,  possessed 
chartered  rights,  and  would  preserve 
them.  Of  such  rights,  none  was  more 
expressl  y  recognised  by  the  law,  or  more 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  that  of  assembling  Juntas  in 
important  emergencies,  to  provide  for 
any  defects  in  the  usud  system  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Such  Juntas  had  before 
been  assembled  in  various  parts  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  and  their  acts  had  been 
ratified  by  the  kings  of  Spain.  Like 
the  American  provinces,  Seville  and 
Valencia  were  both  conquests  of  the 
crown  of  Castile ;  and  the  privileges 
which  these  kingdoms  had  already  as¬ 
sumed  upon  this  occasion,  they  them¬ 
selves,  Iralding  the  same  right,  and 
pressed  with'  at  least  equal  need,  were 
determined  to  assert.  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Spanish  Main  ;  nor  in  all  these 
provinces  were  they  at  once  rejected 
as  unjust  or  unwise  by  the  Spanish  of¬ 
ficers  by  whom  they  were  governed. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  however,  who 
seemed  of  all  these  most  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  wishes  of  his 
pMple,  was  seized  by  a  conspiracy  of 
European  Spaniards,  and  sent  imme¬ 
diately  to  Cadiz.  Various  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  addressed  to  the 
captain- general  of  Venezuela,  were 
treated  by  him  with  scorn,  and  visited 


with  imprisonment  on  the  heads  of 
those  from  whom  they  proceeded. 
The  situation  of  the  otmr  provinces 
was  alike  uncertain.  Money  was  still 
remitted  freely  to  Spain  to  aid  her  in 
her  exertions ;  and  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  patriotic  war,  in  the  space 
of  three  years  no  less  than  90  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  thus  contributed. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  was  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
The  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Central  Junta,  and  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Regency,  (represented 
and  believed  among  them  to  be  illegal 
in  its  constitution),  was  received  by  the 
native  inhabitants  as  the  signal  for 
them  to  think  of  taking  some  effectual 
step  towards  tlie  termination  of  their 
uncomfortable  condition.  The  few  A- 
merican  members  who  were  admitted 
into  the  Cortes  assembled  by  the  Re¬ 
gency,  having  found  themselves  quite 
unable  to  secure  any  thing  of  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  for  their  native  pro¬ 
vinces — ^this  circumstance  determined 
the  people  of  Venezuela,  in  the  first 
place,  to  assert  their  independence  of 
the  temporary  government  of  Spain. 
After  a  short  struggle  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain-general  Emparan,  accordingly,  a 
Junta  Suprema  was  formed,  which  as¬ 
sumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Ca- 
raccas,  the  capital  of  that  district. 
This  example  was  immediately  follow¬ 
ed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  viceroy 
Cisneros  hinolself,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
under  circumstancesof  less  happy  omen, 
at  the  several  capitals  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  Carthagena,  and  Quito. 

So  soon  as  the  news  of  the  forma- 
tioq  of  the  first  of  these  Juntas  (at 
Caraccas)  reached  the  ears  of  the  re¬ 
gency  at  Cadiz,  a  proclamation  waa 
issued  by  them,  which  declared  the 
province  in  question  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  of  the  strictest  block¬ 
ade.  As  the  Venezuelan  Junta  had 
recog^xed  in  all  their  acts  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  provision- 
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al  government  of  Spain  might  at  which  had  finally  outweighed  all  their 
leaat  have  taken  a  little  time  to  at*  scruples.  Declarations  of  a  «i««^sr 
tempt  a  pacific  arrangement  before  nature  were  put  forth  in  Mexico, 
proceeding  to  this  extremity.  Be  that  among  all  the  states  which  constitute 
as  it  may,  the  regency  soon  learned  the  federation  of  New  Granada,*  and 
that  the  dispositions,  which  appeared  by  the  Congress  which  met  shortly 
to  them  so  punishable  in  the  case  of  after  at  Buenos  Ayres.  After  this, 
the  Venezuelans,  were  partaken  by  the  situation  of  Spanish  America  was, 
the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  Ame-  at  least,  a  decide  one.  They  were 
rican  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown,  professedly  fighting  for  independence. 
They  had,  however,  gone  too  far  to  and  the  Spanish  government  was  stri* 
retrace  their  steps ;  and  the  conse-  ving  to  reduce  them  again  to  vas* 
quence  was,  that  hostilities  were  soon 

openly  proclaimed  between  Spain  and  The  whole  members  of  the  Cortes, 
the  Transatlantic  provinces.  These  however,  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
provinces,  on  their  part,  irritated  by  with  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
the  procedure  of  the  regency,  resolved  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  re- 
upon  taking  a  step  which  had  not  gency  in  regard  to  America,  and 
previously  ^n  threatened  by  any  of  Uiey  now  insisted  on  some  system' be* 
them,  and  revenging  the  severity  or  ing  entered  upon,  which  might  tend 
rashness  of  the  regency,  by  at  once  to  appease,  if  possible,  the  unhappy 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  dissentions  to  which  these  had  given 
king.  In  this,  also,  the  people  of  rise.  The  few  American  members 
Venezuela  took  the  Irad.  Alarmed  at  present  in  the  Cortes,  laid  before  them 
the  same  moment  by  demonstrations  the  plan  of  an  agreement,  by  which, 
of  more  vigorous  opposition  from  the  in  their  opinion,  the  colonies  might  be 
Spaniards  and  of  dissentions  among  at  once  restored  to  the  mother  coun* 
themselves,  the  different  states  of  that  try.  The  principal  items  of  this  plan 
district  assembled  in  a  congress  at  Ca*  were — ^that  a  free  trade  with  foreign 
raccas ;  and  after  having  arranged  a  nations,  and  the  free  use  of  their  own 
plan  for  their  future  government,  some*  soil,  should  be  allowed  to  the  Ameri* 
what  after  the  fashion  of  the  United  cans-^and  that  one-ha^' of  the  public 
States  of  North  America,  the  first  de>  appointments  in  America  should  be 
claration  of  South  American  independ*  filled  by  Spanish  subjects  bom  there, 
ence  was  signed  by  them  on  the  5th  of  This  scheme,  however,  was  rejected. 
July,  1811.  In  this  instrument,  the  Another  modification  of  the  same  plan 
history  of  the  grievances' which  had  was  not  long  after  proposed  to  the 
led  to  the  decisive  measure  set  forth  consideration  of  the  Cortes  by  three 
in  it,  is  distinctly  narrated.  The  un-  commissioners,  whom  the  English  go- 
willingnesf  which  the  Venezuelans  had  vernment  appointed  to  ei^dite,  if 
felt  to  throw  off  their  old  allegiance,  possible,  the  reconciliation.  The  whole 
and  the  liberal  offers  they  had  made  subject  was,  on  this  sec6nd  occasion, 
to  the  Spanish  government,  in  case  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Cortes, 
these  grievances  mould  be  done  away  and  a  final  negative  was  given  to  all 
with,  are  dwelt  upon  at  much  length  ;  the  proposals  of  the  commissioners  by 
and  their  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  the  vote  of  that  body  of  August  11, 
Peninsula  restored  to  a  state  of  safety  1811.  In  the  mean  time,  tm  war, 
and  unity,  is  mentioned  as'  the  reason  so  rashly  begun,  raged  widely  and 


*  Viz.  Cafthagena,  Socorro',  Tunja,  Fampluna,  Antioquia,  fee. 
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fiercely,  devastating  the  whole  sarhice 
of  those  beautifid  provinces  which  hlad 
hitherto  bfe^n  thd  largest  and  richest 
anage'  of  the  crown  of  Castile, 
n  the  most  noithern  districts  of 
South  America,  indeed,  this  destruc¬ 
tive  war  had  already  been  in  its  pro- 
gpvss  firr  some  time,  before  the  final 
and  d^ded  measures  we  have  Just 
described  had  taken  place.  Ot  all 
the  Spanish  states,  united  under  the 
Captain* General  of  Venezuela,  all  ex¬ 
cept  ope,  Maracaybo,  separated  from 
the  others  by  the  great  gulf  and  lake 
of  that  name,  and  one  small  depart¬ 
ment  of  Caraccas,  Coro,  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  its  first  efection  in  1810, 
the  Junta  Suptema  of  Caraccas.  The 
authority  of  this  Junta  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  at  once  Recognised  o<rer  almost 
the  whole  of  that  rich  district,  which 
is  terminated  by  Cape  Vela  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  on  the  other.  Its  first  acts  were 
of  a  very  popular  character.  It  abo¬ 
lished  the  thost  oppressive  of  the  taxes 
under  which  the  Indian,  aS  well  as 
the  Creole  population,  had  laboured  ; 
it  decreed  the  tolal  termination  of  the 
slave  trade ;  and  established,  where- 
cver  it  had  the  power  to  do  so,  every 
liberty  in  r^ard  to  commerce  and 
agriculture.  The  small  department  of 
Coro,  situated  immediately  on  the 
Venezuelan  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Ma¬ 
racaybo,  refused,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  join  cause  with  the  Junta ; 
and  as  this  territory  formed  a  very 
dangerous  obstacle  to  future  plans  of 
improvement,  its  position  eminently 
fitting  it  for  keeping  up  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Spaniards  across 
the  gulf,  and  those  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  province  which  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  Junta,  it 
Soon  appeared  necessary  to  make  an 
attempt  towards  reducing  it  by  force 
of  arms.  This  attempt  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Marquis  del 
Toro;  but  whether  the  proper  op¬ 


portunity  for  making  it  had  been  al- 
loi^ed  to  go  by,  or  whether  the  Jun¬ 
ta’s  army  was  as  yet  too  undisciplined 
for  acting  on  the  ofiensive  against  re- 
giilar  troops,  it  failed  ;  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Toro  waj  shortly  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat,  without  any  consolation,  except 
i^hat  he  might  derive  from  having 
shewn  that  Caraccas  could  furnish 
brave  and  resolute  soldiers,  and  from 
the  not  unreasonable  hope,,  that  time 
would  supply  all  their  other  de^icitn- 
cies. 

The  ill  success,  h'ovVevCr,  of  thi^ 
and  of  some  minor  undertakings  of 
the  same  general,  was  sufficient  to 
dispirit,  in  some  measirre,  the  common 
people,  and  even  to  relax  the  bdnds  of 
mutual  confidence  among'  those  of 
superior  station.  The  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  5th  of  July,  1811, 
was  intended  to  act  as  a  stimulus  up¬ 
on  the  patriotic  zeal  of  these  men  ; 
nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  After  that 
fime^  for  some  months  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  (he  Congress  continued  to 
prosper  in  all  its  undertakings,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  augur  most 
happily  for  the  future  condition  of 
their  people,  when  events,  which  no 
prudence  could  have  been  expected  to 
foresee,  plUn'ged  them  at  onci  into  a 
state  of  distress,  the  feeling  of  which 
was  doubly  embittered  'by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  prosperity  they  had  just 
bcgirn  to  enjoy. 

The  first  decided  act  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  revolution  had,  it  seems,  oc¬ 
curred  on  Holy  Thursday,  in  the  year 
1811.  At  the  moment  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  engaged  in  the  solemnities  of 
the  same  high  festival  in  1812,  one  of 
those  terrible  earthquakes,  tvith  which 
the  new  world  is  visited,  occurred  in 
the  dominrons  of  the  infant  republic. 
By  this  tremendous  convulsion,  five  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  confederacy, 
and  aiuutig  these,  Caraccaa  itself,  be¬ 
came  totally  destroyed, — m  immeaie 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  of  their 
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best  soldiery,  perishing  in  the  mins. 
Such  a  risitation  must  have  been  suf. 
ficiently  formidable  to  any  govern¬ 
ment,  but  its  terrors  were  enhanced 
tenfold -to  this  new  government  by  the 
effects  which  they  produced  on  the 
superstitious  spirits  of  the  people  of 
Venezuela.  Encouraged  by  the  cler¬ 
gy,  who  in  this  district,  it  appears, 
had  never  approved  of  the  revolution, 
the  commonalty  hastened  to  draw  omi¬ 
nous  conclusions  from  the  religious 
character  of  the  day  on  which  the  ca¬ 
lamity  happened,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  civil  movement  whose  anniver- 
aary  it  was ;  and  in  their  panic,  to 
convince  themselves  that  heaven  had 
declared  awful  hostility  against  their 
revolution. 

The  intelligence  of  the  calamity  it¬ 
self  in  the  meantime  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Spanish  commander  Monteverde, 
who  occupied,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  a  position  on  the  western 
coniines  of  the  Venezuelan  territory, 
and  induced  him  to  make  an  immediate 
attempt  upon  the  insurgent  provinces. 

'  A  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred 
soldiers,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Spain,  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 
place  his  :  force  on  a  level  with  that  of 
those  opponents,  against  whom  he  had 
as  yet  attempted  no  offensive  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  terrible  effects  of  the 
earthquake  might,  he  naturally  sup¬ 
posed,  be  more  than  enough  to  secure 
for  him  an  entire  superiority.  The 
Junta,  however,  altnough  severely 
troubled,  did  not  sink  into  despon¬ 
dence.  They  collected  together  as 
many  troops  as  they  could  command, 
and  being  impatient  of  the  ill  success 
of  Toro,  they  entrusted  the  command 
to  Miranda.  This  celebrated  general 
had  been  in  their  territory  for  two 
years,  and  had  on  every  occasion  offer¬ 
ed  his  services ;  but  jealousy  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  and  perhaps  of  his  fame,  had 
hitherto  prevented  nim  from  receiving 
any  appointment  of  importance.  The 


danger  in  which  the  Junta  found 
themselves  on  the  present  occasion  re¬ 
moved  all  their  scruples,  and  Miranda, 
before  he  marched  against  Monteverde* 
was  invested  with  almost  dictatoriid  au¬ 
thority  over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
new  republic. 

Miranda  by  a  rapid  movement  made 
himself  master  of  that  minor  chain  of 
the  Andes,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Venezuela,  and  through 
which  Monteverde  must  pass  before  M 
could  make  good  his  invasion.  But 
although  he  seems  to  have  done  aU 
that  he  could,  and  to  have  supposed 
himself  to  have  done  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  securing  this  frontier,  the 
Spanish  general  found  means  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  circuitous  pass  of  which  Mi¬ 
randa  had  no  knowledge,  and  drew 
his  army  into  the  low 'country  ere  lus 
adversary  was  aware  of  his  bavtag  com¬ 
menced  his  approaches.  Monteverde 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  best  use 
of  the  advantages  he  had  thus  gained. 
He  advanced  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  being  joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  the  superstitious 
populace,  and  received  everywhere 
with  the  benedictions  of  their  ghostly 
advisers,  his  progress  was  soon  such  as 
to  justify  both  doubts  and  fears  for 
the  existence  of  the  republic.  Miran¬ 
da,  however,  contrived  to  throw  him¬ 
self  between  Monteverde  and  the  re- 
mainsof  thecapital,  Csraccasi  andeven 
repulsed  him  with  considerable  loss, 
w^n  he  attacked  him  with  his  whole  ' 
army  within  kiateen  leagues  of  that  ci¬ 
ty.  But  just  at  this  critical  raomeot, 
the  treachery  of  an  officer  on  guard 
enabled  a  body  of  Spanish  prisoners  to 
disarm  the  garrison,  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  thefortofPuertoCabello,  where 
they  were  confined.  '  Coloqel  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  commander  of  the  town 
adjoining  to  the  fortress,  was  obliged 
to  embark  for  Guayra}  aqd  thusia 
'  free  communiettion  was  opened  to' the 
Spaniih  g^iHal  iHth,  the  maritime 
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•tationt  of  Coro  and  Pueiso  Rico,  hk  lined,  it  w<^d  appear,  to  leave  beUnd 
neceMaiy  supplies  from  which  had  hi>  him  the  greatest  reputation  to  which 
therto  bMn  obliged  to  travel  to  him  by  the  South*  American  revolution  has  yet 
a  circuit  of  somehundred  leagues  across  given  birth),  after  hirforced  retreat  from 
the  interior  of  the  country.  This  last  Puerto  Cabello  in  the  preceding  year, 
misfortune  utterly  broke  for  a  time  finding  his  services  no  longer  demanded 
the  spirit  of  the  Venezuelans,  and  Mi*  by  the  expiring  Junta  of  Venezuela, 
randa  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  offered  himself  and  the  few  soldiers  he 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  success*  had  with  him  to  the  more  prosperous 
ful  general.  A  capitulation  was  signed  sister  state  of  New  Granada.  After 
between  him  and  Monteverde,  by  which  being  employed  for  some  time  by  his 
it  was  provided,  that  the  sovereignty  new  masters  in  various  important  ser* 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  should  be  ac*  vices,  he  at  last  demanded  their  per* 
Itnowledged  ;  that  a  complete  am*  mission  to  lead  a  small  body  of  troops 
nesty  should  be  granted  for  all  former  across  the  Andes,  once,  more  to  at* 
opinions  and  actions ;  and  finally,  that  tempt  the  liberation  of  his  native  pro- 
liberty  of  emigrating  from  Venezuela  vinces  of  Venezuela.  This  permission 
should  be  conceded  to  all  who  might  was  granted,  and  Bolivar  lost  no  time 
desire  it.  Immediately  after  the  sign*  in  making  use  of  it.  He  penetrated 
ing  of  the  treaty,  Monteverde  enjoyed  the  hills  in  the  end  of  1813,  and  being 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  authority  joined  by  the  men  of  Cumana,  and  by 
of  the  Cortes  established  once  more  great  numbers  of  recruits  from  every 
throughout  the  whole  of  Venezuela,  part  of  the  country,  he  soon  found 
The  cruelty,  however,  with  which  he  nimself  in  condition  to  drive  the  forces 
yiolated  his  own  part  of  the  treaty,  of  Monteverde  everywhere  before  him. 
was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  The  last  and  greatest  action  of  this 
brief  endurance  of  his  triumph.  Mi-  campaign  was  decided  in  his  favour  by 
randa,  and  about  a  thousand  of  his  the  defection  of  the  whole  of  the  Spa- 
friends,  were  thrown  into  dungeons  nish  cavalry,  and  this  was  immediately 
at  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guayra.  followed  by  his  making  his  triumpn- 
Themost  important  persons  were  sent  ant  entry  into  the  capital  city  of  Ca¬ 
to  Cadiz,  where  there  is  every  reason  raccas.  He  was  there  received  with 
to  suppose  some  of  them  still  continue  all  manner  of  joy  and  affection  by  the 
to  languish  in  confinement,  after  no  inhabitants.  But  bis  triumph  had 
less  then  seven  years  have  passed  over  been  attended  with  evil  omens,  and 
their  heads.  These  events  occurred  victory,  stained  as  his  was,  might  have 
before  the  end  of  1812.  been  welcome  indeed,  but  should 

About  eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  scarcely  have  been  joyfuL  The  fault, 
when  the  entire  appearance  of  things  however,  at  least  the  main  fault,  does 
'in  Venezuela  was  once  more  changed,  not  attach  to  Bolivar.  The  Spaniards 
The  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  one  of  the  having  surrounded,  in  the  course  of  his 
provinces  which  had  suffered  least  du-  advance,  a  small  detachment  of  his 
ring  the  former  commotions,  rose  of  a  army,  under  the  command  of  his  friend 
sudden,  in  consequence  of  some  bar-  Briceno,  that  officer  ^as  executed  af- 
bui^s  of  the  Spanish  governor  ;  ter  his  surrender  by  order  of  the  royal- 
and  the  war  was  already  renewed  ist  general  Tiscar.  Bolivar  from  this 
in  those  districts,  when  Monteverde  nioment  declared  that  all  terms  were 
‘  received  intelligence  of  ^a  still  more  at  en  end ;  whoever  thenceforth  fell 
'  ^Urmiqg  n^xirt  from  another.  Si*  into  the  possession  of  either  party,  ds* 
^^■lon  B^yar^  (a  remarkable  man,  des-  manded  quarter  in  vain.  The  rules  of 
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civilited  warfare  were  eatirel/  aban- 
dooe^  and  the  war  of  deathy  the guerm 
a  mutritt  as  it  U  called*  begun.  It  it 
since  this  period  that  the  true  horrors 
of  the  revolution  are  to  be  dated. 
Henceforth  the  hostilities  of  the  Ca- 
raccas  have  assumed  a  character  to 
which  European'  eyes,  accustomed 
though  they  be  to  war,  are  totally  and 
happily  strangers. 

In  this  terrible  method  of  contest, 
the  side  of  Bolivar  had  for  some  time 
a  decided  supmority  ;  and  in  a  few 
months,  Monteverde,  his  reverse  being 
as  rapid  as  his  success  bad  been,  found 
his  authority  confined  to  the  single  city 
of  Puerto  Cabello,  whither  he  himself 
had  retreated  at  the  time  when  Bolivar 
'  obtained  possession  of  the  capital.  The 
siege  of  this  place  was  forthwith  com* 
roenced  with  vigour  by  the  republic¬ 
ans  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of 
his  enemy’s  forces,  and  in  spite  of  the 
total  failure  of  a  sally,  when  he  headed 
the  elite  of  his  own  troops,  and  was 
severely  wounded,  the  Spanish  general 
persisted  in  the  defence  of  bis  position 
with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  the  best 
times  ot  his  nation.  His  pride  and  his 
cruelty  were  equal  to  his  fortitude.  He 
rejected  with  scorn  every  offer  of  treaty 
from  Bolivar  t  he  placed  whatever  pri¬ 
soners  he  had  in  his  power  before  his 
lines  when  the  assault  was  given  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  hanged  lour  men  of 
some  distinction  in  front  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  quarters.  In  ail  these  brutalities 
he  was  followed,  msstiiu  equis  indeed, 
but  still  only  f^lowed,  by  the  insur¬ 
gents.  A  diversion  was  attempted  in 
favour  of  Monteverde  by  the  royalists 
of  Coro.  But  these,  after  penetrating 
into  the  territory  of  Caraccas,  were 
met  by  Bolivar  nimself,  and  entirely 
cut  off  in  three  successive  engagements, 
at  Vigorima,  Barbula,  and  Araure. 

Upon  this  last  disappointment,  the 
royahsta  of  Puerto  Cabello  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  measure,  which,  for  a  time 
indeed,  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  their 


favour,  but  which  they,  equally  with 
their  adversaries,  will  m  the  issue  find 
abundant  cause  to  repent.  Monte- 
verde  resolved  to  raise  the  slaves  against 
their  masters  throughout  the  Venezu¬ 
elan  provinces,  and,  having  once  deter¬ 
mined  on  this  measure,  he  found  np 
difficulty  in  procuring  agents  willing 
and  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  car¬ 
rying  it  into  execution.  The  most  ac¬ 
tive  of  his  secret  emissaries  were  Boves, 
Yanez,  Puy,  and  Palomo— the  last 
himself  a  negro,  who  had  been  out¬ 
lawed  several  years  before  as  a  robber 
and  an  assassin.  These  savage  agents 
soon  found  their  way  into  the  interiop: 
of  the  insurgents*  country;  and  spread¬ 
ing,  wherever  they  went,  the  seeds  of 
wrath  in  the  breasts  of  men  in  whom 
such  wrath  can  scarcely  be  blamed, 
they  succeeded  in  raising  simultane¬ 
ously,  in  different  parts  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  armies  sufficient  to  encounter 
witn  equality,  if  not  superiority  of 
numbers,  any  which  Bolivar  could 
even  then  bring  into  the  field.  The 
republican,  however,  separated  his  ' 
forces,  and,  after  a  succession  of  san- 
guina^  actions,  he  obtained  what  he 
conceived  at  the  time  to  be  a  final 
triumph  over  them  at  Carabobo,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1814.  The  ravagM 
of  these  last  enemies  had  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  throw  even  all  the  former, 
atrocities  of  the  war  into  the  shade. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko, 
where  one  of  the  main  inroads  had 
commenced,  to  the  city  of  Caraccas 
itself,  a  space  of  four  hundred  leagues 
was  laid  entirely  bare  by  fire,  sword, 
and  famine.  Bolivar,  understanding 
that  these  barbarians  had  assembled 
the  relics  of  their  strength  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Los  Llanos,  which  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  frontier  of  Venezuela,  dis¬ 
patched  several  of  his  best  troops  in 
pursuit  of  them  ;  but  having  by  this 
means  too  much  subdivided  his  forces^ 
he  was  himself  surprised  by  an  assault 
of  ]3oveS|  at  the  h^  of  a  considerable 
C 
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royalist  force  which  had  not  been  pre>  government  landed,  at  the  end  of  1815, 
tent  at  Carabobo,  and  was  defeatea  by  a  force  which  might  have  been  expect* ** 
him  with  great  slaughter.  This  re-  ed  to  secure  the  possessions  they  had 
Terse  occurred  at  Cura,  about  fifty  acquired,  the  deportment  of  their 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Caraccas.  chiefs  disgusted  very  speedily  a  great 
Its  worst  consequence  was  the  excite-  portion  of  the  very  troops  to  whose 
ment  of  a  spirit  of  dissention  among  exertions  their  successes  had  been  ow- 
the  republicans  themselves.  These  ing  ;  and  these,  deserting  in  consider- 
dissentions  terminated  in  distrust  of  able  bodies,  began  to  act  together  as 
Bolivar,  who,  in  his  turn,  being  ill-  guerillas,  and  to  wish  that  they  had 
treated  by  his  friends,  lost  for  a  time  such  a  general  as  Bolivar  to  preside 
possession  of  that  high  confidence  in  over  their  movements.  Bolivar  htm- 
himself  which  had  hitherto  rendered  self,  in  the  meantime,  had  entered  into  , 
him  so  formidable  to-  his  enemies,  an  agreement  with  one  Brion,  a  man 
Wearied  with  the  scenes  of  horror  of  large  fortune  in  Carthagena,  who 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  de-  undertook  to  defray  the  expences  of 
aerted  by  most  of  those  who  ought  to  a  maritime  expedition  to  the  island  of 
have  adhered  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  Margarita,  which  forms  part  of  the 
calamities,  he  embarked  once  more  captaincy  of  Venezuela,  and  where, 
with  a  few  tried  companions,  and  set  as  Bolivar  had  learned,  the'  republic- 
sail  for  Carthagena.  He  there  offered  an  standard  had  just  been  raised  by 
his  services  once  again  to  the  Congress  Arismendi.  He  sailed  ;  and,  having 
of  New  Granada,  and  being  again  ac-  taken  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  in 
cepted,  be  continued  for  two  years  to  an  action  at  sea,  made  his  appear- 
fight  the  Spaniards  under  their  colours,  ance  at  Margarita  in  force  sumcient 
anxiously  expecting  the  time  when  he  to  strike  a  panic  into  the  Spaniards, 
might  again  have  an  opportunity  to  These  therefore  left  the  island  with 
elevate  his  own.  precipitation,  and  Bolivar  fdund  him- 

The  same  causes  which  prepared  self  at  leisure  to  think  of  turning 
the  way  for  his  first  return,  were  not  his  arms  elsewhere.  He  landed  ac- 
long  in  renewing  their  operation  and  cordingly,  after  some  deliberation,  not 
their  effect.  Although  the  Spanish  far  from  Cumana,*  in  the  neighl^ur- 

*  The  barbarous  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  on  hearing  that  Bolivar  lud  again  begun 
to  make  his  appearance  among  them,  may  be  gatherra  f¥om  the  following  anecdote, 
extracted  firoin  the  journal  of  a  British  naval  officer,  (Captain  Hardy,  of  the  Mer¬ 
maid). 

“  Cumana,  June  13,  1816. 

I  witnessed  the  following  barbarous  act : — A  female,  of  a  most  respectable  family 
in  Cumana,  having  spoken  against  the  Spanish  govenunent  and  in  favour  of  the  pa¬ 
triotic  party,  was  pla^  on  an  ass,  led  through  the  streets  attended  by  ten  soldiers ; 
at  the  comer  of  every  street,  and  opposite  the  houses  of  her  nearest  connections,  she 
received  a  certain  number  of  lashes  on  her  bare  back,  nearly  two  hundred  being  the 
number  she  was  sentenced  to.  .The  poor  sufibrer  was  blindfolded,  and  bore  the  in¬ 
human  treatment  with  as  much  fortitude  as  was  ever  exhibited  on  such  an  occasion. 
Her  cries  were  feeble ;  but  I  could  discover,  notwithstanding,  through  her  veil,  that 
her  tears  were  trickling  down. 

**  I  saw  but  one  dozen  lashes  inflicted.  Some  of  my  crew  observed  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  put  in  execution.  My  feelings^ were  too  much  shocked  for  curiosity  to  over¬ 
come  them.  I  made  enquiries  concerning  thej^r  ^rl,  and  I  was  mformed  that  ifoe 
refhsed  all  food  and  medical  a-ssistauce,  and  (Tied  in  a  few  days,  being  unable,  from 
her  exquisite  feelings,  to  survive  the  disgrace  and  pain  she  had  suffered.” 
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hood  of  which  He  drAs  informed,  return  before  Bolii^ar  e^harked,  and 
some  of  the  guerilla  corps  had  their  being  pressed  by  the  victorious  royal* 
stations.  'P&se '  corps  iiUnlediately  ists,  changed  the  course  of  hil  march, 
jomed  him,  and,  having  then  embark,  and  struck  along  the  coast  eastward 
ed  them  in  his  vessels,  he  sailed  for  to  Barcelona,  that  he  might  have  the 
Ocumare,  d  port  lying  on  the  same  more  easy  communication  with  the 
coast,  cdnsiderably  more  to  the  west*  guerillas  of  Cumana.  He  did  not, 
ward.  Here  he  landed  on  the  6th  of  however,  reach  that  city,  withont  be- 
June,  1816,  and  immediately  issued  a  ing  obliged  to  fight  two  battles  with 
proclaoutidti,  offering  freedom  to  the  Morales.  In  the  last  of  them  he  was 
Slaves,  and  announcing  his  resolution  completely  triumphant,  and  immedi- 
that  the  d)Ur  of  dedih  should  be  at  an  ately  after  it  he  made  his  entrance  into 
end.  Barcelona.  Here  Bolivar  joined  him 

His  first  object  was  to  secure  pos-  in  December,  with  reinforcements  of 
session  of  the  capital,  Caraccas.  In  every  kind,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
the  direction  of  that  city,  accord,  procure  from  Arismendi  at  Margarita, 
ingly,  the  vanguard  of  his  army  im.  From  this  time,  the  war  in  Carac- 
mediately  marched,  under  the  com.  cas  has  been  conducted  with  greater 
mand  of  a  Scots  adventurer,  by  name  equality  of  success  than  at  any  former 
Gregor  M*Gregor,  who  had  for  some  period.  The  coiintry,  devastated  and 
time  been  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  impoverished  by  a  war  ^f  seven  years, 
Bolivar,  and  who  was  valuable- to  him  does  not  possess  resources  enough  to 
on  account  df  his  experience  in  arms,  support  armies  long  in  any  one  quar> 
derived  from  the  peninsular  campaigns,  ter.  The  consequence  6f  this  has 
The  general  himself  was  preparing  to  been,  that  almost  every  town  in  the 
follow  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  interior  has  changed  its  masters  more 
when  he  found  his  progress  arrested  than  onCe  Within  the  last  two  years, 
by  the  royalist  general  Morales,  who.  The  republican  party,  in  the  mean 
in  the  issue,  defeated  him,  and  com-  time,  has  agents  in  various  parts  of 
pelled  him  to  effect  a  hasty  rc-cnibark-  Europe,  whd  omit  no  exertion  to  pro. 
ation  of  his  troops.  '  McGregor,  in  cure  soldiers  and  arms  for  the  assist, 
the  meantime,  having  gone  too  far  to  ance  of  their  countrymen.*  The  mo. 

*  We  write  December,  1818.  It  would  appear  that  these  agents,  in  many  in- 
stances,  exceed  their  powers,  in  such  a  way  as^to  injure  most  severely  those  who 
rashly  listen  to  their  proposals.  A  Mr  James  Hacket  has  just  published  a  very  inte- 
resting  little  narrative,  in  which  he  details  the  history  of  an  expedition  which  sailed 
firom  the  Thames  in  the  end  of  1817,  to  join  Bolivar  in  Venezuela.  Bolivar,  it  seems, 
has  no  desire  of  such  reinforcements,  and  is  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  spend  any  of 
the  little  money  he  has  on  the  support  of  English  auxiliaries.  The  expedition,  iu 
which  Mr  Hacket  was  engaged,  on  reaching  the  West  Indian  islands  near  to  the  coast 
of  Curaccas,  found  that  they  were  going  on  a  thankless  errand,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  persisting  in  their  desi^s.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  composing  the  force  were 
reduced  to  great  distress,  bcihg  abandoned  by  the  merchantmen  which  hatl  carried 
them  out,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  circuitous  onu  precarious  method  of  returning  home, 
by  working  their  passage  to  North  America.  This  should  operate  as  an  example  to 
the  young  imemployed  military,  of  which  we  have  at  present  such  an  alnindanoe ; 
but  none  of  whom  we  can  ^lore,  unless  it  be  for  Uieir  own  advantage.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Mr  Hacket,  notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  he  has  undergone, 
has  come  back  with  the  same  confidence  in  the.  ultimate  success  of  Bolivar  which 
formed  the  original  motive  of  his  journey. 
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ther  country  is  too  weak  to  make  any 
commanding  exertion }  and,  however 
long  the  struggle  may  be  protracted, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
end,  it  will  not  be  favourable  for  her. 

We  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  That  province  deserves  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  not  because  it  is  the 
richest  or  the  most  important  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  but  because  in  it  the 
war  6rst  commenced,  and  has  been 
conducted  with  the  most  determined 
fury  down  to  the  time  when  we  are 
writing.  Its  vicinity  to  some  of  our 
own  islands,  too,  has  rendered  the 
events  which  have  occurred  there  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  us,  than  are  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  other 
South  American  provinces.  We  shall 
DOW,  however,  attempt,  so  far  as  our 
information  enables  us,  to  bring  down 
the  history  of  the  sister  states  to  the 
same  point. 

The  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada 
is  situated  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  and  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  caught  from 
thence,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  1810,  the  first  spark  of  that 
enthusiasm  for  independence  which  has 
since  distinguished  them.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  New  Granada, 
her  various  provinces,  although  all 
desirous  of  freedom,  have  never  been 
united  among  themselves  by  a  perfect 
harmony  of  views  in  regard  either  to 
the  species  of  free  goverament  to  be  ^ 
established,  or  on  the  mode  in  which 
its  estabhshment  might  be  effected. 
The  great  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
for  example,  resisted  for  several  years 
every  proposal  of  uniting  itself  to  the 
General  Congress  of  New  Granada  ; 
■and  the  province  of  Carthagena  has 
preferred,  during  almost  the  whole 
period  of  the  war,  to  conduct  its  af- 
mrs  in  the  same  independent  manner. 


The  consequence  of  the  foolish  con¬ 
duct  of  Santa  Fe,  was  a  minor  dvil  war 
between  it  and  the  Congress,  which 
terminated  in  its  reduction  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  the  capital  of  Cartha¬ 
gena  has  in  like  manner  undergone  a 
siege  by  the  troops  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  notwith¬ 
standing,  distinguished  success  attend¬ 
ed  the  general  exertions  of  the  insur¬ 
gents.  Their  armies,  headed  by  Na- 
rino,  a  man  of  high  talents  and  daunt¬ 
less  resolution,  repelled  every  attack 
of  the  royalists,  and  defeated  them  on 
one  occasion  in  a  great  battle  at  El 
alto  delPalacCt  with  circumstances  of 
heroism  not  inferior  to  any  thing  which 
has  been  displayed  in  Venezuela.  The 
province  of  Popayan,  alone,  still  held 
out  for  the  royalists,  and  Narino  march¬ 
ed  against  it  in  June  1814,  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  district, 
however,  is  rugged  and  mountainous  ; 
and  Narino,  having  fallen  into  an  am¬ 
bush,  'was  made  prisoner,  along  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  Boli¬ 
var,  the  Venezuelan,  during  his  last 
absence  from  his  own  country,  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  this  general.  But, 
since  the  recommencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  the  Caraccas,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Granadian  army  has  been  less  for¬ 
tunate  in  its  commanders.  In  1816, 
General  Morillo  sailed  from  Spain  with 
a  force  of  12,000  men,  and  leaving 
2000  at  Puerto  Cabello  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Morales,  (whose  proceedings 
we  have  already  described,)  he  landed 
with  the  rest  in  New  Granada,  and 
commenced  immediately  the  siege  of 
Carthagena.  He  was  repulsed*  at 
first,  but,  in  the  end,  he  succeeded 
not  only  in  taking  this  city,  but  in 
restoring  the  authority  of  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  the  confederation.  Mo- 
rillo  himself,  however,  seems  to  be 
well  aware  that  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 


*  See  Register,  1815. 
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turn  u  still  Tny  widely  at  work  aoioag^ 
the  New  Granadians ;  and  he  writef 
to  the  Spanish  war-minister,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1816»  in  terms  which 
indicate  the  depth  of  his  fears  for  the 
future  condition  of  their  country.  The 
successes  of  Bolivar  in  Venezuela,  in 
the  end  of  that  year,  and  more  lately* 
must  of  necessity  ^ve  tended  very 
much  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  dis- 
aflFection  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that 
should  Morillo  6nd  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  any  considerable  portion  of 
his  army  for  the  purpose  of  strength* 
ening  the' hands  of  the  royalists  in 
Venezuela,  a  renewal  of  open  revolt 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence 
of  that  measure  in  New  Granada. 

In  the  great  region  of  La  Plata, 
the  success  of  the  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  far  less  chequered  with  ad¬ 
versity.  Here,  indeed,  as  in  New 
Granada,  the  patriots  have  had  many 
dissentions  among  themselves,  and 
these  have  retarded  and  inte^pted 
the  progress  of  their  jgeneral  emanci¬ 
pation.  The  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  about 
the  same  time  when  similar  measures 
were  adopted  in  Venezuela  and  Ne,w 
Granada;  but  it  was  not  till  June, 
1816,  that  they  issued  a  formal  pro¬ 
clamation  of  independence.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  the  royalist  troops 
under  Liniers,  the  ex-viceroy,  and 
other  commanders,  and  undergoing, 
in  the  course  of  this  long  struggle, 
many  remarkable  vicissitudes  offor- 
tune,  with  regard  to  which  we  have 
little  access  to  particular  information, 
the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  now 
obtained  an  apparently  firm  and  de¬ 
cided  authority  over  all  the  provinces 
on  the  river  of  La  Plata,— excepting 
only  the  city  and  territory  of  Monte 
Video,  which  are  governed  by  a  Junta 
of  their  own,  in  strict  alliance  with 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  few  places 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  which 
have  b^  seized  since  the  commence* 


ment  of  the  revolution  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil.  Artiga^  the  general 
of  Monte  Video,  appears  to  watch  the 
Portuguese,  and  to  have  checked  every 
attempt  which  they  have  made  towards 
the  extension  of  their  dominion  in  his 
neighbourhood.  The  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  meantime,  their  own 
country  being  considered  in  perfect 
security,  have  passed  the  mountains 
into  Chili,  and  lent  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  independent  party  in  that 
district. 

Chili,  like  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a 
junta  and  an  independent  government 
so  early  as  1810;  but  the  royalists 
from  Peru  having  invaded  its  terri¬ 
tory  in  great  force,  the  authority 
of  Ferdinand  had  been  fairly  re-esta¬ 
blished,  when  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  La  Plata  encouraged  the  peofM 
to  rise  once  more  upon  the  Spaniards. 
These  were  unable  to  resist  such  a 
combination,  and  entirely  evacuated 
the  country.  Throughout  Chili  the 
independent  government  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  recognised,  and  the  most  per¬ 
fect  tranquilhty  prevails.  The  strength, 
of  the  country,  protected,  on  almost 
every  side,  by  the  impassable  Andes, 
is  such,  that  any  invasion  by  land  could 
not  fail  to  be  repulsed.  According  to 
the  Ifst  intelligence,  the  combined,  ar¬ 
mies  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  had 
marched  after  the  royalists'into  Peru, 
and  driven  them  as  far  as  Potosi. 

In  New  Spain,  that  mighty  viceroyal¬ 
ty,  which,  including  within  its  bounds, 
besides  several  minor  districts,  the  two 
rich  and  populous  captain-generalships  ' 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  the. revolu¬ 
tionary  war  has  subsisted  as  long,  and 
been  diversified  with  as  unexpected 
reverses,  as  in  any  other  of  .the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  In  the  year  1808,  when  the 
internal  dissentions  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  became  known,  the  viceroy,  Itu- 
rigarray,  was  requested  to  assemble  a 
Junta,  who  might  take  into  their  own 
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hands  the  supreme  govemtnent  of  the 
country.  The  viceroy  appeared  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  the  views  of  those 
who  made  this  request,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  point  of  complying 
with  their  wishes,  when  the  Spaniards 
in  his  capital  entered  his  palace  by 
night,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Spain. 
The  removal  of  this  officer  checked 
for  a  time,  but  did  not  extinguish,  the 
hopes  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  cruel 
deportment  of  his  successor,  Venegas, 
serving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people,  an  alarming  insurrection  at 
last  took  place  in  1810.  The.  leader 
of  this  revolution  was  one  Hidalgo, 
a  priest  {  a  man  possessed  of  many  re¬ 
markable  talents, — above  all,  of  the 


retreat  almost  ,  as  rapid  as  his  advance 
had  been.  '  In  an  action  which  occur¬ 
red  about  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  ;  and,  immediately  af¬ 
terwards,  he  was  executed  by  order 
of  Venegas.  Morelos,  another  priest, 
who  had  received  from  Hidalgo  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  now  assumed 
the  command ;  and,  for  several  years, 
the  war  was  maintained  between  him 
and  the  royalists,^  under  Venegas  and 
Calleja,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
with  veiy  various  success.  But  Mo¬ 
relos  at  last  shared  the  fate  of  Hidal¬ 
go  ;  and  after  the  loss  of  him,  the 
cause  of  the  Junta  seems  to  have  been 
rapidly  and  uniformly  on  the  decline. 
Latterly,  moreover,  the  cruel  Venegas 


politics  in  his  addresses  to  the  people. 
His  chief  officers  were  priests,  like 
himself.  They  immediately  formed  a 
Junta,  and  declared  Hidalgo  captain- 

feneral.  Beginning  at  the  town  of 
>olores,  where  Hidalgo  had  his  re¬ 
sidence,  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  this  man,  began  a  march  towards 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  in  which,  for 
some  months,  he  persisted  triumph¬ 
antly,  repelling  and  defeating  every 
royalist  force  that  was  sent  against 
him,  and  taking  possession,  in  his  pro¬ 
gress,  of  several  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  new  world.  The  viceroy,  how¬ 
ever,  having  persuaded  the  archbishop 
of  Mexico  to  excommunicate  Hidal¬ 
go,  this,  in  some  degree,  shook  the 
superstitious  spirits  of  his  followers. 
He  advanced,  notwithstanding,  to  the 
gates  of  Mexico,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  entrance 
there  would  have  been  hailed  with 
exclamations  of  joy  by  the  greater 

{>art  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  sudden- 
y,  whether  from  unwillingness  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  city  to  the  hazards  of  a  re¬ 
solute  defence,  or  damped  hy  some 
symptoms  of  dissention  in  his  army, 
he  turned  round,  and  commenced  a 


ter,  has  been  sent  out  as  viceroy  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  nomination  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  the  event. 
Adopting,  in  every  particular,  the 
most  popular  measures,  the  viceroy 
has  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
reconciling  a  people  tired  of  wars  to 
the  authority  of  Ferdinand.  In  one 
department  (that  of  the  Provincias 
Internas),  the  insurgents  still  hold  out 
in  considerable  force ;  and  in  June, 
1816,  they  received  a  Strong  accession 
by  the  arrival  of  General  Mina,  (the 
well-known  guerilla  chief)  whobreught 
with  hjm  a  large  supply  of  arms,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  experienced 
officers,  from  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  seem  that  the  royalists  conti¬ 
nue  to  gain  ground,  and  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  dispatch  from  the  viceroy, 
there  appears  no  immediate  prospect 
of  these  provinces  renouncing  their 
allegiance  to  Spain.** 

But  these  very  words  of  the  vice¬ 
roy,  communicating  the  intelligence 
of  his  success,  prove  how  cold  are  his 
expectations  with  regard  to  its  ulte¬ 
rior  and  more  important  consequences. 
The  Spaniards  themselves,  in  spite  of 
that  obstinate  and  stubborn  resolutioa 
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which  forms  the  chief  ingrediient  in'  ther  country*  were  she  doubly  lar^per 
their  character,  cannot  any  longer  than  sbtf  is*  fcould  have  no  expectation 
conceal  from  themselves,  that  what*  ofcopmg.  r  The  mother  country*  more¬ 
over  advantages  they  may  gain  can>  over,  is  torn  and  lacerated  by  domestic. 
only  be  temporary  ones,  and  that  the  factions  f  her  revenue  does  not  suffice 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  even  for  her  domestic  expenditure*  to. 
one  that,  in  the  end,  must  To  say  nothing  of  immense  expeditions  to 

reduce  these  mighty  kingdoms  to  their  the  new  world.  But  above  all*  the 
former  state  of  subjection,  after  they  Spanish  Americans  have  perpetually 
have  supported  for  eight  years  a  war  before  their  eyes  the  freedom  of  the 
for  independence,  is  an  attempt  which  United  States  on  the  one  hand*  and 
would  probably  be  too  much  for  any  Brazil  flourishing  under  a  resident  king 
European  power*  but  which  is  utterly  on  the  other.  With  these  objects  at 
and  manifestly  absurd  in  the  case  of  a  hand  to  stimulate  their  ardour*  it  is 
power  so  reduced  in  all  its  energies  as  scarcely  possible  that  the  people  of 
Spain.  For  a  few  years,  indeed,  she  New  Granada,  La  Plata*  and  Mexico* 
may  continue  to  send  armies  and  gene,  can  for  a  moment  permit  themselves 
rals  to  America,  and  these,  like  the  to  sit  down  in  contented  submission, 
army  which  sailed  under  Morillo,  may  Nor  even  if  they  should,  would  Spain 
obtain,  for  a  time,  no  inconsiderable  be  long  a  gainer  by  their  pusillani- 
success.  They  may  capture  cities*  mity.  Were  a  far  wiser  prince  than 
and  scatter  armies ;  but  the  strength  Ferdinand  at  this  moment  recognized 
of  their  adversaries  does  not  lie  in  as  the  indisputed  lord  of  all  the  pro* 
fortresses*  and  of  men  they  have  no  vinces  which  he  has  lost,  we  are  per- 
want.  The  superiority  of  European  suaded  he  would  find  it  utterly  im. 
tactics  will  soon  cease  to  be  observed  possible  to  oppose  any  enduring  bar. 
in  the  history  of  these  American  wars ;  rier  to  that  stream  of  events  which 
for  the  South  Americans  must  learn*  seems  to  carry  America  irresistibly 
as  already  the  North  Americans  have  into  independence  of  Europe, 
learned*  to  be  as  good  soldiers  as  those  What  England  in  vain  attempted  in 
with  whom  it  is  their  business  to  fight,  the  plenitude  of  her  vigour,  it  is  not 
The  war,  besides,  must  come  to  de-  to  be  believed  that  Spam  can  do  in  the 
pend  less  and  less  upon  the  character  midst  of  that  decline  which  is  equally 
of  particular  troops ;  for,  in  its  es.  discernible  over'  every  department  of 
sence,  it  is  a  national  war*  and  the  her  resources.  It  matters  not  whc- 
whole  population  must,  in  the  end,  ther  she  continue  to  combat  the  insur- 
become  an  armed  population.  Moun.  gents  in  every  state*  or*  concentrating 
tains,  rivers*  deserts,  and  immense  dis-  all  her  power*  endeavour  to  rescue  at 
tances— every  meansof  natural  strength  least  one  of  her  old  possessions  from 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Their  their  hands.  Should  she  abandon  all 
antagonists  can  never*  in  regard  to  num-  but  Mexico,  the  army  of  South  Ame- 
bers*  be  any  other  than  a  drop  in  the  rica  would  soon  do  for  Mexico  what 
bucket,  when  compared  with  them ;  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  already  done 
for  they  are  only  what  a  population  for  Chili. 

of  ten  millions  can  spare*  and  send  Without  professing  to  entertain  any 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  subdue  a  po-  very  extravagant  notion  of  the  Abb6 
pulation  nearW  twice  as  great.  The  de  Pradt  in  his  general  character  of  a 
population  of  the  South  American  political  prophet*  we  cannot  help  think, 
provinces*  too,  is  destined  to  multiply  ing  that  the  views  he  has  embraced 
Itself  to  an  extent,  wherewith  the  mo-  concerning  the  future  destinies  of  Ame. 
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rica,  teem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  lup*  have  obtained.  The  pietcndiog'  and 
ported  bv  a  larger  and  fimw  basis  of  gasconading  character  of  his  style 
undeniable  fscts,  than  were  ever  before  shonld  not  be  allowed  too  deeply  to 
piled  together  to  sustain  a  prospective  prejudice  us  against  a  writer,  who  has 
and  predictive  theory.  His  work  on  undoubtedly  as  much  acuteness,  and 
**  America,  and  on  the  Colonies,**  at  least  as  much  eloquence,  as  any  of 
is  highly  deserving  of  more  serious  his  contemppraries. ,  j 

consideration  than  as  yet  it  seems  to' 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

IVest  Indies.— Disturbances  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.-r~D\fferent  Representa¬ 
tions  given  of  the  Causes  of  these  Tumults  in  the  British  Parliament. — Mr 
Wilberforce*s  Motion  concerning  a  Slave  Registry  Bill — abandoned  for  the 
present.— East  Indies.-Second  Campaign  in  Nepaul.— Battle  of  Muchnam- 
pore. — Capture  of  Hurryhurpore. — Peace  concluded. — Cessions  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish. — Proceedings  in  Cutch. — Disturbances  at  Barreiliy.— Inroad  of  the 
Pindar ees.— Java  is  delivered  up  to  the 'Dutch.  '■ 

In  the  same  hemispherey  meaatimey  pleasure  au  extent  of  country  much 
our  own  more  scattered  possessions  wider  tbau  these  at  first  conceived  to 
continued  to  be  visited  with  many  be  in  any  danger  from  their  violence, 
symptoms  of  that  general  spirit  of  co>  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the 
lonial  commotion,  to  which  allusion  ringleader,  or  captain  of  the  whole, 
has  already  been  made  in  treating  of ,  was  defeated  in  a  village  where  he  had 
the  more  terrible  convulsions  which  posted  the  prime  and  flower  of  his  ad- 
have  so  long  agitated  the  more  exten-  nerents ;  he  was  surrounded  and  taken, 
stve  and  important  provinces  of  Spain,  and  executed  on  the  morrow  ;  but  be- 
In  Jamaica,  an  insurrection  of  negroes  fore  his  death,  he  made  such  disclo- 
occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  sures  as  enabled  the  king's  authorities 
which  promised  to  be  of  long  and  se-  to  cut  off  all  communication  amoqg 
rious  endurance  at  its  commencement,  the  remainder  of  the  negroes,  and  so 
but  which  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  .  to  prevent  the  farther  progress,  and 
of  Manchester  happily  suppressed  in  not  improbable  completion,  of  a  plot, 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  A  far  more  which,  according  to  the  account  given 
extensive  and  alarming  tumult  took  of  it  by  this  desperate  chief,  exce^ed, 
place  in  Barbadoes  on  Easter  Monday,  in  the  boldness  of  its  preconcerted  atro- 
In  that  island,  however,  the  level  cha.  cities,  every  thing  which  has  yet  oc- 
racter  of  the  country,  and  the  much  curred  in  the  history  of  these  ferocious 
greater  admixture  of  white  inhabitants,  savages. 

presented  facilities  of  repressing  the  The  notice  of  parliament  was  imme- 
commotion,  infinitely  superior  to  what  diately  directed  to  the  subject  of  these 
almost  any  other  of  our  insular  colo-  disturbances  by  the  old  and  honoured 
nies  could  have  afforded.  For  three  champion  of  negro  emancipation,  Mr 
days,  nevertheless,  the  insurgent  slaves  Wilberforce.  This  gentleman  made  a 
not  only  made  head  against  all  the  long  and  energetic  speech,  in  which 
troops  which  the  governor  could  bring  he  expressed  nis  conviction,  that  a 
into  the  field,  but  devastated  at  their  very  great  share  of  the  untuippy  tu- 
VOL.  IX.  FART  I.  K  ' 
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inults  which  had  just  occurred,  were 
owing  to  the  want  of  such  a  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  registry  of  slaves,  as  he  had 
on  several  previous  occasions  recom- 
mended  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament ; 
because  the  absence  of  such  a  law  ena¬ 
bled  avaricious  and  unprincipled  plant¬ 
ers  to  contradict  the  whole  of  the  mer¬ 
ciful  intentions  of  the  British  legisla¬ 
ture,  by  furtively  introducing  addition¬ 
al  slaves  into  the  islands,  and  so  pro¬ 
tracting  the  shameful  traffic  of  human 
souls  renounced  by  the  wisdom  of  a 
Christian  nation.  The  actual  bondsmen 
employed  on  the  soil  of  the  colonies 
could  not,  he  contended,  look  forward 
to  that  increase  of  regard  to  their  own 
comforts,  of  which  their  increased  value 
might  otherwise  give  rational  expecta¬ 
tion,  far  less  be  encouraged  to  hope 
for  that  gradual,  indeed,  but  final  and 
effectual  suppression,  of  the  very  sys¬ 
tem  of  negro  slavery,  for  which  such 
alleviations  in  their  immediate  lot  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  make  way. 
A  very  different  view  was  taken  of 
the  matter  by  Mr  Palmer  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  who  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  the  disturbances,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  colonies,  might 
with  more  reason  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
judiciow  behaviour  of  persons  enter- 
taining^e  same  views  with  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  but  entirely  devoid  of  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  had  al¬ 
ways  formed  so  distinguishing  a  point 
in  his  character  and  deportment.  The 
ignorant  slaves,  it  was  said,  addressed 
by  baptists  and  other  missionaries,  al¬ 
most  as  ignorant  of  worldly  affairs  and 
their  management  as  themselves,  had 
been  led  to  consider  immediate  eman¬ 
cipation  as  their  clear  right,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  as  the  advocate  and  champion 
of  this  right,  and  the  slave  registry  bill 
in  question  as  one  leading  and  import¬ 
ant  step  towards  the  attainment  of  all 
their  wishes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  assertions  could  have  been 
made  without  some  ground  in  fact ; 


indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  de¬ 
luded  negroes  of  Barbadoes  had  been 
heard,  in  their  tumult  of  insurrection, 
too  often  to  utter  the  name  of  Wilber- 
force,  in  a  way  which  the  eminent  per¬ 
son  who  bears  it  would  have  been  as 
sorry  as  any  one  to  hear.  It  was  pro-  • 
bably,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  Mr  Wilber- 
force  consented,  so  easily  as  he  did,  to 
withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present, 
and  to  wait  till  the  lapse  of  a  tranquil 
interval  might  render  the  adoption  of  ' 
his  measures  more  likely  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  violent  results. 

In  the  other  great  division  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  India,  there  oc¬ 
curred  during  this  year  several  events 
of  considerable  importance.  Of  these 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief 
abstract. 

The  war  with  the  Nepaulese  was 
commenced  last  year  under  very  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances.  It  had 
been  always  their  policy  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  obtaining  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  country  ;  and  although 
an  imaginary  line  only  separated  it 
from  our  possessions,  we  were  in  a 
great  measure  unacquainted  with  it. 
The  campaign  was  planned  on  uncer¬ 
tain  information,  and  it  w^s  in  conse¬ 
quence  unaccompanied  with  that  suc¬ 
cess  which  the  Governor-general  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  which  his  scientific  ar¬ 
rangements  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  deserved.  The  fatigue 
which  our  troops  had  to  undergo  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natives, 
for  they  had  to  act  in  a  mountainous 
region,  to  which  they^were  altogether 
unaccustomed.  They  had  to  invade  a 
country  by  nature  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  wliere  their  discipline  and  their 
science  were  comparatively  of  little 
avail,  and  to  encounter  an  enemy  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  they  possess¬ 
ed,  and  overweeningly  confident  in 
themselves.  The  supineness  of  Gene¬ 
rals  Marley  and  Wood,  the  defeat  of 
10- 
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their  outposts,  and  the 'severe  losses 
which  the  division  of  Mi^or>general 
Gillespie  sustained,  served,  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  part  of  the  campaign,  to  confirm 
the  mountaineers  in  their  long-cherish¬ 
ed  opinion  that  they  were  invincible— 
an  illusion  which  the  brilliant  victories 
of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Colonel  Nicholls,  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  dissipate. 

The  armistice  which  was  concluded 
between  Major-General  Sir  D.  Och¬ 
terlony  and  the  Goorka  Viceroy,  in 
April  1815,  left  us  in  military  occu- 
patioQ  of  the  whole  of  their  territories 
west  of  the  Kali,  and  ncgociations  for 
a  permanent  treaty  were  immediately 
entered  into;  but  the ’Rajah  was  by 
no  means  sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace. 
Encouraged  by  promises  of  support 
and  assistance  from  Scindiah,  and  the 
otlwr  powers  of  the  interior  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  flattering  himself,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  would 
interfere  in  his  behalf,  he  made  use  of 
every  artifice  to  protract  the  negocia- 
tions,  and  it  was  not  till  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember  that  it  w'as  signed  by  his  com¬ 
missioners,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
The  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged 
within  fifteen  days  ;  but  still  persisting 
in  the  same  line  of  policy,  the  Rajah 
interposed  delays,  and  finally  refused 
to  sign  it. 

The  unhealthy  season  was  now  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  it  was  even  doubted  if 
the  troops  could  with  prudence  enter 
the  country  at  so  late  a  period  ;  but, 
in  other  respects,  they  took  the  field 
under  much  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  than  in  the  -former  campaign. 
The  army  of  Bengal  bad  been  consi¬ 
derably  increased,  so  that  it  was  not 
now  necessary  to  expose  the  Mahratta 
frontier.  Already  possessed  of  one 
half  of  the  enemy’s  territories,  we  had 
obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
other,  and  the  obstacles  we  had  to 
encounter  were  ascertained  to  be  less 


formidable  than  had  been  apprehend¬ 
ed.  Our  troops  were  in  the  highest 
spirits ;  and  they  possessed,  in  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  a  general  of  con¬ 
summate  abilities,  in  whose  conduct 
they  placed  unbounded  confidence. 
With  regard  to  our  opponents,  the 
protracted  warfare  had  drained  their 
resources  and  impoverished  their  coun¬ 
try — we  had  no  longer  to  encounter 
troops  inured  to  war— the  fine  army 
which  had  extended  their  dominjona 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  was  an¬ 
nihilated  in  the  first  campaign— and 
the  forces  which  they  now  drew  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  defence  of  their  capital, 
though  formidable  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  w'ere  deficient  in  experience  and 
discipline. 

The  Governor-general,  in  order  ta 
be  prepared  for  every  emergency,  had 
concentrated  about  1500  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  Patna,  at  the  head  of  which 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  took  the  field, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Ra¬ 
jah  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
He  advanced  in  three  columns  towards 
the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  na¬ 
tural  barrier  of  Nepaul.  It  can  only 
be  penetrated  by  a  few  places,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  had 
been  fortified  with  much  lalxiur  and 
expence ;  but  the  British  general  fortu¬ 
nately  obtained  information  of  a  pass 
unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  commanders.  By  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  with  one  brigade  of  the  column 
under  hit  personal  command,  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  hills  at  that  point,  and  turned 
their  position.  They  fell  back  on 
Muckwampore,  and  the  British  column 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  them  on 
the  27th  of  February,  occupying  a 
hill  in  front,  from  which  they  had  re¬ 
tired  on  the  approach  of  our  troops. 
They,  however,  immediately  perceived 
that  they  had  committed  a  gross  blun¬ 
der  in  evacuating  a  position  of  sudt 
importance  to  our  future  operations, 
and  their  efforts  were  accordingly  di- 
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reeled  to  the  recorery  of  it.  Advan¬ 
cing  with  an  overwhelming  force,  our 
small  party  was  compelled  to  retire 
before  them,  until  a  reinforcement  ar¬ 
rived  from  Tank  to  their  assistance  ; 
and  fresh  troops  continued  to  be  pour¬ 
ed  in  on  both  sides,  until  the  action 
became  almost  a  general  one.  The 
“enemy  persevered,  during  five  hours, 
in  desperate  attempts  to  retake  the 
hill  }  but,  after  their  fi:r8t  momentary 
success,  they  never  could  make  any 
impression,  and,  in  the  end,  they  were 
totally  routed,  chiefly  by  a  charge 
which  was  made  by  the  second  bri¬ 
gade.  The  troops  engaged  were  part 
of  the  87th  regiment,  under  Captain 
Fenton  ;  the  second  battalion  8th  re¬ 
giment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  un¬ 
der  Majors  Manly  and  Nation  ;  the 
second  battalion  12th,  under  Major 
Shapland  ;  and  the  second  battalion 
25th,  under  Captain  Smith  ;  the  whole 
X  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Lieut.- 
Colonels  Miller  and  Burnet,  who  high¬ 
ly  distinguished  themselves.  The  ene¬ 
my  lost  a  gun,  and  left  about  500  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  our  loss, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  did 
not  much  exceed  200.  Lieutenant 
Tyrrele,  of  the  20th  Bengal  regintent, 
who  had  particularly  distinguished, 
himself  in  command  of  the  original 
party  on  the  hill,  was  the  only  oniccr 
who  fell.  The  Goorkas  behaved 
throughout  the  day  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  courage,  and,  in  particular, 
shewed  the  gieatest'devotion  in  carry¬ 
ing  off  their  wounded.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  their  guns  were  filled 
with  tangent  scales,  an  improvement 
which  had  been  but  recently  adopted 
by  our  artillery  in  India  ;  and  it  is 
said  they  threw  Shrapnell  shells  in 
this  day’s  action,  a  circumstance  very 
surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  French  themselves  have  never  been 
able  to  imitate  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  column  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Kelly  entered' 
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the  hills  by  another  route,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  February  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Fort  of  Hurryhur- 
pore.  It  appeared  that  a  point  of 
considerable  importance,  within  a  short 
distance  of  it,  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  enemy,  which  the  colonel  determi¬ 
ned  to  take  by  surprise.  tN  accord¬ 
ingly  detached  a  party,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  (now  Sir  J.)  O’Halloran,  of 
the  18th  Native  Infantry,  which  dis¬ 
lodged  the  enemy’s  piquet,  and  repul¬ 
sed  their  wlnde  force  in  a  desperate 
attempt  they  made  to  recover  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  point.  Cazee  Kanjour 
Sing,  who  had  so  greatly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  the  defence  of  Jytuck, 
in  the  last  campaign,  commanded  in 
this  quarter.  He  saw  that  the  fort  was 
no  longer  tenable,  and  retreated  during 
the  night,  leaving  a  place  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  be  taken  possession  of 
without  opposition. 

As  soon  as  Sir  David  Ochterloriy 
was  joined  by  the  third  column,  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Nicol,  he  advan¬ 
ced  upon  Muckwampore,  and  encamp¬ 
ed  before  it.  A  few  days  would  have 
given  him  possession  of  it,  placing  the 
capital  within  his  grasp,  when  the  Ne- 
paul  Rajah  thought  proper  to  submit 
to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Governor- 
general.  The  conditions  of  the  for¬ 
mer  treaty  embraced  all  the  objects 
for  which  we  had  gone  to  war,  and , 
none  other  were  now  exacted.  Peace 
was  signed  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  it 
was  formally  ratified  by  the  Rajah  on 
the  4'th  of  the  same  month.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  campaign  was  so 
speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  for 
sickness  had  begun  to  break  out  in  the 
British  camp,  and  it  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  increased  as  the  weather  be¬ 
came  hotter.  Too  much  praise  can¬ 
not  be  bestowed  pn  the  manner  irt  which 
the  whole  was  conducted  by  Sir  David 
Ochterlony.  His  plans  appear  to  have 
been  laid  with  singular  judgpnent,  and 
executed  with  the  greatest  decision 
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and  energy.  Nothing  could  be  bettet 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  but 
they  fortunately  had  few  of  those  hard¬ 
ships  to  undergo,  which,  in  the  former 
campaign,  had  displayed  their  character 
in  the  brightest  colours.  The  Gover¬ 
nor-general  had  also  intended  to  invade 
Ncpaul  from  the  side  of  the  Oude, 
and  a  force  had  been  prepared  in  that 
quarter ;  but  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
grand  army  rendered  its  advance  unne¬ 
cessary. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  concur¬ 
red  in  unanimously  voting  their  thanks 
to  the  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
the  generals,  officers,  and  troops  em¬ 
ployed  under  his  orders.  The  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
marquis  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Hastings  ;  and  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  .who  had  been  crea¬ 
ted  a  baronet  for  his  conduct  iri;the 
first  campaign,  now  received  the  girand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Although  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Governor- 
general  for  the  moderation  which  he 
had  displayed,  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were,  nevertheless,  such  as  effec¬ 
tually  reduced  his  state  from  the  rank 
it  had  occupied  among  the  nations  of 
the  East.  He  was  called  upon,  in  the 
first  instance,  distinctly  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  before 
the  war,  and  to  admit  the  justice  of 
our  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  them  ; 
he  was  required  to  make  extensive  ces¬ 
sions,  to  indemnify  us  for  the  expences 
of  a  war  in  which  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  been  the  agressor.  He 
engaged  never  to  molest  our  ally,  the 
Rajah  of  Siccem,  in  the  possession  of 
his  territories,  and  never  to  retain  any 
natives  of  Europe  or  America  in  his 
service,  without  consent  of  the  British 
government.  In  order  to  improve  the 
relations  of  amity  between  the  states. 


it  was  also  agreed  that  accredited  mi- 
nisteVs  from  each  shall  reside  at  the 
court  of  the  other,  an  object  of  consf- 
derable  importance,  since  it  gives  ua 
an  insight  into  his  policy,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
The  cessions  which  the  Rajah  made 
by  this  treaty,  include  the  whole  of  the' 
territory  between  the  Kili  and  Teesa, 
with  the  exception  of  Morangi  and 
the  town  of  Bootwul.  This  compre¬ 
hended  extensile  tracts  of  low  land, 
which,  like  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  are  of 
great  fertility,  but  so  extremely  un¬ 
healthy,  that  they  are  only  habitable 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  for  this' 
reason,  it  will  probably  be  long  before 
they  can  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  before  any  surplus  revenue  to  the 
state  can  be  derived  from  them  ;  but 
the  possession  of  them  is  desirable  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  our  boun¬ 
dary,  which  was  formerly  an  incessant 
subject  of  discussion  and  dispute,  is 
now  clearly  defined.  These  lands  are 
now  permanently  attached  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  Tillahs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tracks  bordering  on  Oude,  which 
have  been  ceded  to  the  Nawaub  ;  and 
,  he,  in  return,  has  gladly  relinquished 
his  claim  to  a  million  sterling  be  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  Rajah  likewise  ceded  all  the 
territories  witnin  the  hills  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Meilchio,  including  the 
Fort  of'  Nagru,  Nagariste  Pass,  and 
intermediate  lands.  But,  with  a  view 
to  indemnify  the  Nepaulese  chiefs,  and 
Baralidars,  for  their  losses  by  these 
cessions,  the  British  government  agreed 
to  pay  25,000/.  per  annum  in  pensions, 
to  such  of  them  as  should  be  selected 
by  the  Rajah. 

With  regard  to  their  extensive  con¬ 
quests  to  the  west  of  the  river  Kali, 
the  Rajah  relinquished  all  claim  to,  or 
Connection  with  them.  They  were, 
therefore,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Governor-general.  The  province 
of  Almorah  he  added  to  the  British 
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dominions,  and  that  part  of  Ghurwal 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Aleh- 
naodra,  including  the  town  of  Sirin- 
gar,  was  anntxed  to  it.  The  doon, 
or  valley,  of  Deyra,  was  also  united 
to  the  British  province  of  Saharan- 
pore.  The  dethroned  Rajah  of  Si- 
rinagur  was  reinstated  in  the  rest  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  petty  states  be- 
tween  the  Jumna  and  Suiledge  were 
restored  to  the  situation  they  were 
placed  in  before  their  conquest.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  coun¬ 
try  will  add  to  our  revenue,  or  ex¬ 
tend  our  commerce  ;  but  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  is  desirable  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  change  of  masters.  No¬ 
thing  certainly  can  be  worse  than  the 
treatment  they  received  under  the 
former  government.  It  is  well  known 
that  their  military  chiefs  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  listen  to  a  complaint 
against  a  soldier.  Now  they  are,  in  all 
respects,  dependent  on  the  British  go¬ 
vernment.  This  singular  country  oc¬ 
cupies  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  plains  of  Hindustan  and  the  stupen¬ 
dous  range  of  Himmelaya,  from  the 
river  Kali  to  the  Sutledge,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
plains  ;  there  is  nut  a  valley,  or  a  level 
piece  of  land,  of  any  extent  in  the 
whole  country ;  and  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  ground  lit  for  cultivation,  the  in¬ 
habitants  have,  with  great  labour,  con¬ 
structed  terraces  on  the  slopes  of  their 
mountains,  by  which  means  they  con¬ 
trive  to  raise  corn  enough  for  their 
own  consumption.  They  have  exten¬ 
sive  forests  of  oak,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
of  bad  quality,  and  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  ship-build¬ 
ing  ;  but  their  tirs  have,  for  some  time, 
been  sent  to  Calcutta  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  productions  of  Europe  and 
India  Bourish  here  equally.  The  win¬ 
ter  is  severe ;  and,  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  the  ground  is 


frequently  covered  with  snow.j  The 
inhabitants  at  this  season  seldom  quit 
their  houses.  They  are  in  a  very  un¬ 
civilized  state,  and  so  poor,  that  mo¬ 
ney  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known 
among  them. 

The  Arab  troops  in  the  service  of 
some  of  the' potty  princes  of  Guzaret 
had,  for  some  time  past,  disclaimed 
their  authority,  so  that  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  employ  a  division  of  the 
Bombay  army,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  East,  to 'reduce  them  to 
obedience.  Having  accomplished  this 
object  by  expelling  them  from  the  for- 
tihed  places  they  had  taken  possession 
of,  the  colonel  crossed  over  into  Cutch 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  that  state 
under  the  controul  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment — a  measure  which  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  support  and 
countenance  the  pirates  had  received 
in,  ^hat  quarter.  (..He  took  the  fortress 
of  Anjar  by  storm,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  against  Boojibooji  the  capital, 
when  the  Rajah  of  Cutch  thought 
proper  to  accede  to  the  terms'offered 
him.  He  agreed  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  expedition,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  British  resident  at  his  court. 
Part  of  Colonel  East’s  force,  under 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bar¬ 
clay,  was  immediately  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  restoring  the  refractory  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wagur  to  his  authority. 

In  the  month  of  April,  there  were 
disturbances  of  a  most  alarming  na¬ 
ture  in  the  city  of  Bareilly,  in  Rohil- 
cand,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  system 
of  police,  which  had  been  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  by  government ;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  inhabitants 
became  liable  to  an  assessment.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  very  moderate  and  equi¬ 
table,  and,  in  reality,  attended  with  a 
considerable  saving  of  expence  and 
trouble,  they  very  generally  refused  to 
pay  it,  and  some  discontented  Mus¬ 
sulmans  among  them  appear  to  have 
resorted  to  every  means  of  exciting 
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the  popular  discontent.  On  the  16th. 
the  mob  assaulted  the  magistrate  of 
the  city  in  the  streets,  and  killed  two 
of  his  attendants.  The  military  was 
called  in,  some  lives  were  lost,  and 
amongst  otheri  the  Mufti  was  wound* 
ed,  a  circumstance  which  their  priests 
availed  themselves  of,  to  give  the 
quarrel  a  religious  character.  They 
accordingly  prevailed  on  a  great  num* 
ber  of  the  inhabuants  ta  quit  their 
houses,  and  assembled  at  the  principal 
mosque,  where  they,  displayed  the 
standards  of  their  religion.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  they  were 
joined  by  many  armed  men  from  the 
adjoining  towns,  particularly  from 
Rillebut,  and  the  troops  at  the  place, 
who  had  moved  out  to  disperse  them, 
were  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  They 
consisted  of  about  200  men  of  the 
27th  Native  Infantry,  with  two  field- 
pieces,  under  Captain  Boscawen.  Ex¬ 
presses  had  been  sent  to  Futtyghur 
and  to  Moradabad  for  more  troops, 
but  of  these  a  detachment  of  450  men 
of  Captain  Cunningham’s  regiment  of 
Rohilla  horse  had  only  arrived  when 
the  insurgents  commenced  hostilities. 
Captain  Boscawen’s  small  party, which 
he  had  thrown  into  a  square,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  at  least  1200  men,  who 
charged  him  sword  in  hand  on  every 
side  ;  but  though  they  succeeded  at 
one  time  in  penetrating  into  the  square, 
and  had  actually  possessed  themselves 
of  one  of  the  guns,  they  were  at  length 
driven  off  in  every  direction.  The 
field  was  cleared  by  a  charge  of  the 
Rohilla  horse,  and  the  slaughter  was 
immense.  The  conduct  of  Captain 
Boscawen,  and  the  brave  men  of  the 
27th  regiment,  received,  as  it  deserved, 
the  warmest  commendations  of  the 
Governor-general ;  and  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  pleased  with  the  fidelity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  newly  embodied  corps 
of  Rohilla  horse,  natives  of  the  city, 
or  its  vicinity,  and  Mahometans  by 
religion  ; — the  entreaties  of  their  fel¬ 


low-citizens  and  of  their  priests,  was 
in  vain  reiterated  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance  and  duty ;  and  in  a 
solitary  instance,  in  which  their  call 
was  complied  with,  the  deserter  was 
shot  by  a  comrade  whilst  quitting  the 
ranks.  This  sanguinary  affair  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  April ;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  13th 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Richards,  arrived.  Tranquillity 
was  restored,  but  it  was  found  expe¬ 
dient  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe 
by  a  large  force  ;  and  Major-general 
Sir  George  Aslie,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command -of  it^  was  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  military  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Whilst  British  India  was  rapidly 
and  unceasingly  improving,  the  state 
of  the  provinces  in  the  possession  of 
the  native  powers,  became  daily  more 
deplorable.  Torn  by  internal  factions, 
and  exposed  to  continual  inroads,  there 
was  no  longer  any  security  in  proper¬ 
ty.  The  quantity  of  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation  was  annually  diminishing,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  scarcity  were  fre¬ 
quently  felt.  Emigration  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  territories  became  common  ; 
and  many  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Pindarees,  had  no 
resource  but  to  join  them.  This  law¬ 
less  assemblage  of  robbers  appear  to 
have  ravaged  the  country,  until  it  was 
completely  exhausted.  Ever  since 
1804,  their  numbers  had  been  on  the 
increase ;  and,  as  the  interior  of  India 
no  longer  presented  a  field  for  them, 
they  had  ventured,  in  the  years  1812 
andf  1813,  to  invade  the  British  terri¬ 
tories.  This  year  they  renewed  their 
depredations  in  a  different  quarter,  and 
with  greater  success.  They  made  a 
rapid  inroad  into  Guntoer,  one  of  the 
northern  circars,  ravaged  and  laid 
waste  that  rich  district,  and  commit¬ 
ted  acts  of  the  most  unparalleled  bar. 
barity  against  its  inhabitants.  The  loss 
which  tne  government  sustained  can. 
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not  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million 
sterling,  but  their  movements  were 
conducted  with  so  much  judgment 
that  our  troops  could  never  bring  them 
to  action,  and  they  not  only  escaped 
with  impunity  themselves,  but  carried 
off  almost  all  their  booty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  decisive  measures  will 
be  taken  to  recal  these  hordes  to  re¬ 
gular  habits,  and  to  restore  tranquilli¬ 
ty  to  India 

Amer  Khan,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
in  a  more  favourable  light.  He  inva¬ 
ded  the  state  of  Jugpore  early  in  the 
season  ;  and,  after  having  levied  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  capital.  The  Rajah  applied  to 
the  British  resident  at  Delhi,  and  an 
adequate  force  was  held  in  readiness 
to  march  to  his  assistance  ;  -  but  as 
he  did  pot  accede  to  some  proposals 


which  were  made  him,  he  was  left  to 
purchase  off  that  rapacious  chieftain 
as  he  best  could.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  understood,  wished  him  to 
place  himself  person^y  under  their 
protection,  by  subsidizing  a  body  of 
their  troops — an  offer  which  he  would 
willingly  have  accepted,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
who  were  unwilling  to  see  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  introduced  in  that  quaiter. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
valuable  Island  of  Java  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Dutch,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace. ,  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  framing  it,  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  native  princes 
were  entirely  neglected ;  and  Mr  Raf¬ 
fles,  the  Lieutenant-governor,  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Dutch 
authorities  some  stipulations  in  their 
favour. 


